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THE shadow of the steep 
rocky hill was spreading down 
the lower slopes and across the 
valley; the long tropical day 
was nearing its close. A man 
appeared in the doorway of the 
three-roomed iron-roofed house 
that stood on a platform sliced 
in the hillside. He stood a 
moment looking out, then 
crossed the platform and 
mounted a path that led to 
the top of a great mound. 
From the outer edge of the 
mound he could see some two- 
thirds of a mile up the valley, 
where a narrow track, little 
used, and in many places 
scarcely distinguishable, wound 
along the flat among scattered 
trees. He seated himself on a 
pile of wooden sleepers and lit 
his pipe. 

He was a tall, active fellow 
of seven- or eight-and-twenty, 
long-armed, loose-jointed, and 
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lean in the flank, a typical 
Australian in build, His small 
neat features and birdlike eyes 
were somewhat oddly matched 
with a bush of long black hair 
and a heavy beard of dark 
brown. He was dressed, neatly 
enough according to Bush 
notions, in a clean cotton 
singlet and moleskin trousers, 
His name was George Hansen. 
He had been working as a miner 
in the Green River Copper- 
Mine until the enterprise was 
abandoned, and had then, upon 
a thrifty impulse, accepted the 
post of caretaker. For nine 
months he had lived at the 
deserted mine, and it was now 
nearly four since he had spoken 
with a white man. The police 
trooper from Caroline River, 
ninety miles away, had been 
his last visitor, and now another 
patrol was about due. But, 


whether or no, it was the lonely 
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man’s habit to look out along 
the track of an evening, per- 
suading himself that some one 
was coming, and sometimes 
causing his eyes and ears to 
share, though but momentarily, 
in the delusion. 

The place of his observatory 
was upon the “dump,” a trun- 
cated heap of mineral refuse, 
semicircular in form, which 
projected from the hillside, its 
flat top level with the opening 
of the tunnel that formed the 
entrance to the mine. Lines of 
miniature railway traversed it, 
and upon a timber staging lay 
a pile of ore ready to be bagged 
and carted away. 

The track, widened into a 
road passable for waggons, led 
past the mine and down the 
valley towards the river some 
eight miles away. Standing 


here and there, without regular 


arrangement, were the thatched 
huts of the miners, and a larger 
building, which had been a 
mess-house. Near the foot of 
the dump was the blacksmith’s 
shop, with its forge and anvils, 
and tools lying about in con- 
fusion. The open doors and 
bare, silent interiors told plainly 
the story of desertion and fail- 
ure. There was a small deep 
pool of ciear water near the 
track, and beside this the 
traces of fires and of rude 
shelters made with boughs 
showed where natives had 
been encamped. 

The cool draught that her- 
alded the sunset was stirring 
the leaves and bark-streamers 
of the eucalypti when Hansen 
knocked out his pipe, rose, 
stretched himself, and turned 
to enter the house and prepare 
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his supper. His dog, an un- 
obtrusive animal not belonging 
to any recognised breed, which 
had been left behind, lame, by 
the last mob of blacks, uttered 
an arrestive bark. 

“What is it, 
man?” said Hansen. “ Bandi- 
coot? Snake? Noone coming 
to-night, Smiler.” 

But Smiler barked again, 
and, ears erect, limped a little 
way down the slope and stood 
gazing towards the track. 
Hansen’s straining eyes now 
perceived a movement in the 
gathering dusk, and soon he 
heard the tramp of horses on 
the stony flat. In a few 
minutes there rode up, fol- 
lowed by a mounted black- 
boy driving a pack-horse, a 
man, who dismounted and 
briefly introduced himself— 

“Good evening. My name's 
Barton. Just taking a look at 
the country. I think I'll camp 
here.” 

By the laws of Bush etiquette 
an invitation was _ scarcely 
needed, but Hansen, who 
fairly trembled with pleasure, 
led the way to the house and 
asked the stranger to share his 
evening meal. The horses were 
unsaddled, the hobbles unslung 
from their necks and buckled 
on their fetlocks, and in half 
an hour the white men were 
chatting over their supper by 
the light of two candles. 

Barton was an athletic, good- 
looking man, a year or two 
younger than his host. His 
last regular employment had 
been that of a custom-house 
officer at Port Daly. Upon 
the strength of a small legacy 
he had thrown up his appoint- 


Smiler, old 
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ment, purchased three horses 
and a travelling outfit, and was 
now on his way overland to 
some western goldfields. Green 
River was far from being on the 
direct route, but his time was 
his own, and he had a fancy to 
see what a copper-mine was 
like. “Taking a look at the 
country ” is, besides, recognised 
in Australia as a legitimate ex- 
cuse for almost any amount of 
the wandering by which men 
seek to satisfy the nomad in 
their blood. 

These particulars, or some of 
them, were communicated to 
Hansen as they sat at meat. 
When they had finished, Harry 
the black-boy cleared away 
and disposed of the remnants 
while they sat outside smoking 
and enjoying the coolness of 
the evening. Hansen talked 
about the mine. 

Oh yes, there’s 


“Copper ? 
plenty copper in the old mine, 


I reckon. The tunnel goes in, 
level, about four hundred. 
From there we sunk about a 
hundred and twenty, and struck 
the lode. We was drivin’ to 
the east, all hands workin’ full 
time, and twenty niggers, or as 
many as we could get, helping 
to bag the stuff. Cap’n Ryan 
was as pleased as Punch. The 
jokers from Moonta and Wal- 
laroo thought they was here 
for life on ten bob a-day. 
Some of ’em talked about send- 
ing for their wives and kids. 
The Old Man did send for 
some more of his cousins and 
nephews, I believe.” 

“Well, what’s wrong, then ?” 
asked Barton, who was un- 
learned in the intricacies of 
mine-working. 
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“I’m tellin’ you. The Katie 
was comin’ up the river once a- 
fortnight then, bringing stores 
and loadin’ up with copper. 
Davy Mack with his team was 
doing the carting. A fine soft 
contrack he had, too —- good 
road, feed for the bullocks, 
plenty niggers to help yoke 
up, and never a hand’s turn 
to do at the loadin’, unless 
he wanted. Well, one night 
the Katie was at the landing 
before her time. It was blowin’ 
a bit from the north, and the 
blacks never heard her whistle. 
(You’d hardly believe it, but 
most times they used to hear 
it when she got to the bend, 
though it’s a long nine mile 
from here, and I never could 
hear it myself.) I was out 
here yarning with young Bill 
Ryan; Cap’n Ryan was in that 
chair smokin’ his cigar (he al- 
ways cut it pretty fat, the Old 
Man did), and he was just goin’ 
down as usual to have a look 
at the night-shift, when we 
heard the dogs singin’ out 
down there at the camp, and 
presently a blackfeller comes 
up with a letter in the split 
of a bamboo. The Old Man 
puts on his specs, and takes 
it inside to read. I said good 
night, and was just going away 
to turn in when I hears such 
a bloomin’ shindy, I thought 
some one was havin’ a fit. I 
reckon the Old Man pretty 
nigh stamped holes in them 
boards. And talk about cursin’! 
Well, I’ve heard a few good 
’uns, and I’m reckoned pretty 
fair myself on a pinch, but I 
tell you I was fair shocked.” 

Hansen paused to relight his 
pipe. The sociable creature 
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was fond of telling a story, 
and his solitary life made a 
listener precious to him. He 
had, too, the lonely man’s 
memory, and the shortening of 
his pleasure by omitting the 
unessential was an idea that 
never entered his head. 

“What was the matter?” 
asked Barton. 

“Matter? Blow me if I 
know. The Old Man bawls 
out, ‘Willum ’Enry!’ (that 
was young Bill, his son, who 
kep’ the books), and Bill goes 
in, and they slammed the door, 
and I dunno what they said. 
All I know is, the work was 
stopped that night, and next 
morning everybody on the place 
got the sack, except these 
Cousin Jacks who were brought 
up here from South on an 
agreement. There was a good 


lump of ore at grass, a bit 


more than a full load for the 
waggon. Davy Mack took the 
one load down to the steamer. 
I dunno what he heard there, 
but when he came back he 
reckoned the Company’d gone 
bung, and he wouldn’t take 
the rest of the copper, nor 
yet the stores, for fear he 
wouldn’t get paid. Him and 
the Old Man had a rare turn- 
to about it. ‘Tl give you my 
cheque, Davy,’ says he. ‘Na, 
na, Captain,’ says Davy; ‘ A’ll 
no tak’ yer cheque. Ye’'ll 
mebbe be wantin’ it,’ he says. 
The Old Man was ropeable ;! 
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he reckoned he’d take Davy 
to court for breach of contrack, 
but it was no go, old Davy 
wouldn’t budge. He’d do no 
more for the Company, he’d see 
’em in hell first, he said; 
but he took all the men’s 
dunnage down to the Kaiie 
for nothing. All but the 
Chinamen’s, I mean, of course. 
There was three Chinkies, 
cooks. They humped their 
swags. The Old Man and 
Bill drove down in the buggy. 

“Well, there was a lot of 
stores and things left behind, 
and anyway the Old Man 
couldn’t bear to leave the place 
with no one in charge, so he 
asked me to stay on. Full 
pay, of course. He said he'd 
see me through, and anyway, 
it was my belief the Company 
had a few notes? left, so I 
chanced it, and I been here 
ever since. I don’t know 
what’s happened to the Com- 
pany, but a nigger comes 
through every month or so 
with a mail for the Mission 
Station over the river, and 
MacIntyre—that’s the agent 
in Peddlin’ton—writes to me 
and sends me the bank receipt 
for my few quid, so I’m sat- 
isfied.” 

“How d’you get on for 
grub?” Barton asked. The 
supper had been excellent. 

“Oh, I’ve got a soft thing on 
in that line. There was about 
two ton of flour left behind, 





? When, from the animal’s unwillingness, it is necessary to ‘‘ rope” and throw 
a horse or a bullock in order to handle it, the animal is said to be ‘‘ropeable” ; 


hence the word is used to describe violent anger in a man. 


The termination 


‘‘able” is used in this perverted sense in another Australian word. To say of 
a river that it is “‘swimmable” means, not that it is capable of being crossed by 
swimming, but that it cannot be crossed without swimming. 

2 J.e., pounds—£1 notes being the common form of currency. 
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and. besides that the Old Man 
had laid in stacks of fancy 
tinned stuff, jam and butter 
and fish and all that. There’s 
tea and sugar, and of course 
there’s plenty candles on a 
mine. I just help myself, and 
send a list to MacIntyre. He 
ain't particular. When the 
blacks are here I get game,— 
turkey and kangaroo, and a 
bit of fresh fish now and then. 
They’ve cleared out now be- 
cause the bacca was gettin’ 
low, and I stopped givin’ ’em 
any. I reckon that mob has 
crossed the river to be Christ- 
ians for a bit, until I get some 
more bacca. Anyhow, they’ll 
come back when the grass gets 
burnable, so they can drive the 
game.” 

Hansen slept on a cot in the 
inner room. Barton spread his 
blankets on the floor of the 


little verandah, and his bush 
mosquito-net of brown cheese- 
cloth between a post and the 


office table. Hansen promised 
to show him the mine next 
day. 

In the morning Barton asked 
how Hansen managed to pass 
the time, having no work to 
do. The caretaker made it 
clear that he had not been 
idle. 

“See that heap of unbagged 
stuff,” said he as the two 
reached the top of the dump. 
“TI got that out myself, just to 
kill time and to get enough 
tiredness to make me sleep of 
a night. Mined it in the face 
of the lode, wheeled it in a 
barrow to the bottom (the 
blacks wouldn’t go down the 
shaft), and made a nigger haul 
it up in a green-hide bucket, 
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and load it on the trolly and 
run it out here. Id have 
bagged it, too, only I had no 
bags nor twine. Look at it. 
There’s about eleven ton there. 
Runs about forty per cent of 
copper, that does. When the 
rain came, the shaft filled up. 
The donkey’s there, but out of 
gear and laid up in oil. Some 
day, p’raps, I'll get steam on 
her and pump that water out.” 

So saying, he led the way 
from the dump into the tunnel. 
Each holding a lighted candle, 
and stooping to avoid the low 
irregular roof, they stepped 
along the sleepers between the 
little rails. ‘See that?” said 
Hansen, pointing to a sort of 
benched alcove cut in the wall. 
“The Old Man had that made 
for himself. . Used to lay there 
for a banj of a hot afternoon, 
if the trollies weren’t runnin’. 
Fine cool place, when a couple 
of niggers were turnin’ the 
rotary outside. Oh, Cap’n 
Ryan could do things up to the 
knocker, my oath he could.” 

The air of the tunnel, Barton 
noticed, was not foul or op- 
pressive, though now stagnant. 
He saw the reason of this when 
they reached the end, for above 
the mouth of the shaft ap- 
peared the opening of another, 
and by craning over and look- 
ing upward he could even see a 
spark of daylight which filtered 
down from the outlet, high 
on the steep hillside. Near 
the mouth of the shaft stood 
the steam-pump, the donkey, 
daubed with the white grease- 
paint used for machinery out of 
commission. The shaft was fuli 
to the lip with water. 

“That’s all there is to see 
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inside,” said Hansen. “ Not 
much, is it? Unless you like 
to climb up that bloomin’ 
chimney. If you’d come in the 
dry season I could have shown 
you round down below.” 

They returned to the entrance 
of the tunnel, and sat down on 
an overturned trolly just out- 
side the arch. A euttingin the 
steepness of the hill ran between 
high banks for a few paces to 
the dump, where the banks 
diminished to nothing. 

“You'd hardly believe it, but 
that shaft filled up in about 
three days when the rain 
started. I reckon some under- 
ground spring must have broke 
into the drive. Funny thing, I 
never thought about it—about 
water comin’, I mean. Me and 


Jim—that was a boy I had— 
was workin’ pretty regular, but 
I got a touch of ague, and took 


a couple of days off. When we 
got to the top of the shaft nex’ 
day, Jim reckoned there was 
something wrong, —smelt it, 
seemin’ly. He never went 
below himself. He sort of 
sniffs, and says to me, ‘No 
go, George,’ he says; ‘you no 
go; I think it water come on 
longa mine.’ He was a pretty 
level - headed nigger, though 
timid. I took no notice, and 
started down the ladder. I 
suppose I was down about 
eighty foot, when my leg 
dropped into cold water. I 
come up again pretty quick. 
Next day Jim and I went in to 
have a look, and there she was, 
pretty nigh full-up. 

“We got a scare that day, 
too,” continued Hansen, laugh- 
ing at the recollection. “At 
least Jim did, and he never 
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went inside again, and I won’t 
say but what I was a bit scared 
at first go-off myself. We was 
just comin’ away from the 
shaft, had our backs to it, 
when there comes a most tre- 
menjous splosh in the water. 
Jim lets one yell out of him, 
drops his candle, and hooks it 
in the dark. I went a few 
yards myself pretty smart, 
then I knocks my head agin 
the rock, so I stops and goes 
back. ‘There’s no one but me 
in this bloomin’ mine,’ I says to 
myself, firm-like. ‘ Anyway,’ 
I says, ‘if it is the devil, I’m 
goin’ to see the beggar!’ Well, 
I went back to the shaft, and 
there was one of them big 
sleepers floatin’. I knew in a 
second what wasup. The water 
had worked the sleeper loose 
right down near the bottom, 
and it shot up like a cork a 
hundred and twenty feet, and 
flew out of the water for p’raps 
ten foot of a jump, and then 
fell back.” 

“Talking of blacks,” said 
Barton presently, “d’you ever 
have any trouble with them 
here?” 

“No,” replied Hansen, “I’ve 
never had none. I used to 
think about ’em a bit on the 
dark nights, me all alone and 
whips of tucker and ’bacca in 
the storeroom. But I got used 
toit. I know most of the mobs 
that come about here; there 
was so many workin’ here when 
the mine was in full swing. 
They know I'll always give 
tucker and ’bacca when I’ve 
got it to spare, for carryin’ 
water and washin’ and such- 
like jobs. I’m no Combo, but 
I get on all right with blacks, 
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as a rule. They know I can 
shoot pretty straight, too; the 
Old Man made me a present of 
his Colt’s rifle when he went 
South ; it’s a gun you can drive 
nails with, and they’ve seen 
me breakin’ bottles at seventy 
yards. There’s only one black- 
feller in the country I ever felt 
real scared of, and that’s Long 
Charley, him that was in jail 
for the murders here three years 
ago.” 

“Yes,” said Barton, who 
knew that story of administra- 
tive stupidity and judicial fail- 
ure; “I suppose he’s a danger- 
ous chap.” 

“Tt’s a fact, he is. But 
there’s old scores between me 
and him, too. It was me that 
arrested the beggar. I was doin’ 
rouseabout at the Flora Cattle 
Station when the murders hap- 
pened, and I went out with the 


police party. The police was 
new chums, most of ’em; any- 
way, they couldn’t get into the 
same paddick with Charley, and 
if they had they wouldn’t have 


known him. It’s a long yarn; 
the end of it is, though I think 
arrestin’ blacks is foolishness, 
I got him aboard the Katie and 
in irons. Well, he was con- 
victed right enough; but the 
Government found they couldn’t 
hang him (of course he reckoned 
they was afraid to), so he had 
a month or two of regular meals 
in Port Daly, and then they 
turned him loose. He had a 
good enough time, but it didn’t 
make him fond of me, not likely. 
Then he came to work here, 
and I hammered him for throw- 
ing a spear and a fire-stick at a 
kangaroo-dog I had. Stood up 
to me like a white man, he 
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did; I downed him, bunged up 
both his eyes, and knocked his 
head through a bark wall. He 
was near doin’ for me with a 
kick in the stomach. When he 
could see he went and told the 
Cap’n. He always sucked up 
to the Old Man, and the Old 
Man liked him because he talked 
good English, and there’s no 
denyin’ he was a handy cove 
about the place; he can work 
when he likes. The Old Man 
was just up from South then. 
He. starts talkin’ like a book 
about breakin’ the law, and 
British subjecks, and that, so I 
up and told him all I knew 
about the murders, and a bit 
more I didn’t know but thought 
likely. ’*Fore I was finished 
the Cap’n gets up and jumps 
for the rifle ; Bill had to remind 
him he was a J.P., but Charley 
didn’t wait: I reckon he was 
half-ways to the river before 
Bill and I had done extractin’ 
the cartridges. The Cap’n was 
a white man all right, though 
religious. He wasn’t no mis- 
sionary, and Mister Charley had 
savvy enough to go wide of him. 
He’s never been near this place 
since ; knocks around Peddlin’- 
ton and Fir Creek mostly, I 
believe, thievin’ and loafin’ on 
the Chinkies for opium and 
drink. But there’s no doubt 
he’s got a derry on me, and I 
expect him or me’ll get spragged 
next journey. If it’s his call, 
I won’t say but what it mightn’t 
be me. But the third time’s 
lucky, they say. His lubra 
was here three or four weeks 
ago with a mob; Emma her 
name is, a tall, ugly, slab-sided 
piece with a wall-eye. He'd 
been hammerin’ her as usual 
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(she had the marks), and she 
reckoned she’d never make it 
up with him again. All gam- 
mon, of course ; they’re just ‘all 
same whitefeller Mary’ for a 
chap who licks ‘em. Well, 
maybe he sent her with the 
message ; anyway, she says to 
me, ‘You good feller, George, 
me like you too much. Charley, 
him no good. Him say, By-’m- 
by killem you; you look out.’ 

“Rum thing, me tellin’ you 
this just here,” went on Hansen, 
after a pause. “This is the very 
place where I always think the 
niggers could get me, easy, if 
they wanted to. When I’m in- 
side, I mean. See? A joker 
gets up there, just above the 
arch, and waits for me to come 
out; waits half a day, p’raps. 
Out I comes, I’ve got my back 
to him and I’m below him. 
Lump o’ rock, or spear, no 
matter which, it’d be Cooper’s 
ducks with me, wouldn’t it?” 

When Harry the black-boy 
brought up Barton’s horses in 
the late afternoon, it was found 
that Barton’s own riding-horse 
had cut one of his fetlocks 
rather badly, with a broken 
bottle or sharp rock. The 
animal was dead lame, and 
would not be fit to travel for 
some days. Hansen, a handy 
fellow in any sort of Bush 
emergency, helped to do all 
that could be done in the way 
of treatment. The two men 
liked each other, and Barton 
was not unwilling to prolong 
his stay. With some difficulty 
he persuaded Hansen to consent 
to his paying for his food, as 
well as for a few stores for the 
onward journey. 

They went out shooting, and 
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a kangaroo and two turkeys 
fell to the famous rifle, while 
Barton’s gun brought down 
some teal. The kangaroo of 
the tropical north is not big 
and coarse - fleshed like his 
southern congener, and Han- 
sen’s cookery was not the least 
admirable of his many dex- 
terities. They soon became 
friends. Barton was frank and 
easy-going ; he had the gift of 
liking. An Englishman, he 
had none of the characteristics 
of the new chum, which prick 
colonial touchiness, and arouse 
a just resentment that at mo- 
ments may become almost 
frenzied. Hansen loved music, 
and Barton had a passable 
voice and an amazing memory 
for the songs of the music-hall 
and the comic opera. Above 
all, he was an admirable listener, 
a quality that went straight to 
the heart of a man by nature 
garrulous, who would have 
“‘yarned” to one blind, dumb, 
and indifferent sooner than sit 
mumchance. 

Hansen had something of an 
ear, and could pick up a chorus. 
But it was in anecdote he chiefly 
shone, and his muse was the 
Humorous. The fellow was a 
born mime. He could talk 
broad Scots, or with a Kerry 
brogue. He had worked among 
German farmers in the south, 
and could render their English 
speech with accuracy and point. 
Born in a southern seaport, he 
could mimic the talk of sea- 
farers of all the maritime 
nations. A dialogue between 
a Cornish miner and a black- 
fellow was one of his triumphs. 

He owed some of these facili- 
ties to his descent. His father, 
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a Swede, had been a sailmaker, 
and had settled, after many 
voyages, in Adelaide. His 
mother was born in the Colony, 
the child of a Scotsman and 
an Irishwoman. The former 
“was corp'ral of the twenty- 
sixth Scotch Cameronians ” 
(such was his version) “and 
fought in that Mut’ny in India, 
when they roped the niggers 
and tied em on the guns, and 
blew ’em all over the paddick.” 
An aged cousin of his mother’s, 
glamorously supposed to have 
been a transported rebel, had 
also played a part in the 
amusive comedy of George’s 
boyhood. This veteran had 
been a roaring blade in his 
youth, and had followed the 
hounds in Kerry: “ An’ away 
we wint, leppin’ hedges an’ 
dykes, over ditches an’ pikes, 
an’ the divil a hwhip wud we 


have but a sally birch.” George 
himself had been a waggoner, a 
railway - guard, a “bush car- 
penter,” a shearer, a boundary- 
rider, a rouseabout on sheep 


and cattle stations, and a 
miner. 

. And so, in that solitary place, 
between the iron hillside and 
the melancholy drooping trees, 
among the vacant carcasses of 
homes, the echoes, so long un- 
troubled, rang, in the moonlit 
hours, to the merry choruses of 
Offenbach and Sullivan, or the 
sudden shouts of Barton’s jolly 
laughter, till Harry the black- 
boy raised his head from his 
blankets by the cook - house 
door, to marvel vaguely at the 
white men’s mirth. 

On the fourth day a storm of 
rain, the last of the season, 
drove up the valley and kept 
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them indoors. The gusty rattle 
on the iron roof made conversa- 
tion difficult, and it was partly 
on this account that Barton 
cast about him for something 
to read. Hansen’s private 
library consisted of an illus- 
trated ‘Nicholas Nickleby,’ 
of which a third of the pages 
were missing, and a copy of 
that somewhat dreary jeu 
esprit, ‘Valentine Vox.’ 
Rummaging in the storeroom, 
he opened for Barton’s benefit 
an ancient green sea - chest 
having rope grummets and the 
name T. R. Williams painted 
on the lid. Herein, above a 
score or so of glass jars con- 
taining acids and solutions, was 
a stratum of books. The titles 
struck Barton by their incon- 
gruity, and having a fancy for 
the quaint, he made a list, which 
I afterwards had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing. Here it 
is :— 


Student’s Elements of Geology. By 
Sir Charles Lyell. Illustrated. A 
handsome volume. 

Roscoe’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Practical Mineralogy, Mining, and 
Assaying. By O. Schwob. _ Illus- 
trated in colours. 

A Manual of Freemasonry. 

Gespriiche iiber Reiterei. Von Kraft, 
Prinz zu Hohenlohe Ingelfingen. 
MS. notes in English. Bookseller’s 
mark, Diisseldorf. 

Misadventures of John Nicholson. 
By R. L. Stevenson. American 
paper-covered edition. Bookseller’s 
mark, Oakland, Cal. 

Boswell’s Johnson. Nobly bound, 
and emblazoned with the arms of 
a school. Much worn. 

Military and other Problems of South 
Africa. Anonymous. Marked on 
the fiyleaf, ‘“‘T. R. W., from the 
Author, ——sdorp (name illegible), 
1889.” 

An odd volume of Browning, contain- 


ing “ Blougram’s Apology.” 
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Barriers Burned Away. By the Rev. 
E. P. Roe 


An odd volume of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution. 

Vanity Fair. 

Heine's Reisebilder, in the original. 

Manon Lescaut, Huysman’s La Bas, 
and Le Pére Goriot, in the original. 

A Study of the Amphioxus, author’s 
name not noted. 


I am sorry to say that I do 
not know what the Amphioxus 
is, and Barton, it appears, was 
not moved to investigate. He 
whiled away some hours, dip- 
ping into this collection, while 
the rain roared on the roof, 
leaves and pieces of bark flew 
like scared birds up the valley, 
and his companion frowned 
and muttered over games of 
Patience with a pack of hoary 
cards. 

The storm passed before sun- 
set, and they moved into the 
verandah. Little streams were 
making a pleasant noise about 
the hillside. The smooth white 
tree-trunks gleamed with moist- 
ure; gold and scarlet rays shot 
up the sky. 

Barton asked who was the 
owner of the books. 

“They belonged ‘to a chap 
named Tom Williams,” said 
Hansen. “He’sdead. He was 
workin’ on the mine when it 
shut down, and stayed behind 
here for a bit. He went down 
to Peddlin’ton about a fort- 
night after the others, and left 
them chemicals here, and the 
chest. He took sick, and died 
in the hospital. He was a 
mate of mine, and the doctor 
wrote and told me. Tom said 
he had no friends in Australia, 
and he wanted me to have 
what he left here. The chem- 
icals was on the table in the 
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back-room, and one day my 
boy Jim thought they was 
medicine or drink, I suppose, 
and got tastin’. He pretty 
near died, so I didn’t belt him; 
but I thought I better put ’em 
away, so I shut em upin Tom’s 
chest, along o’ them books.” 

“What did he do with the 
chemicals?” asked Barton. 

“Qh, used to go prospectin’ 
o’ Sundays, and tryin’ experi- 
ments on bits of stone and stuff 
that he found. He was a 
scholar, Tom was; had a good 
headpiece, too, and I reckon he 
knew as much about scientific 
mining as what the Cap’n did— 
praps more. He'd been min- 
ing in New Zealand and South 
Africa. He’d been a sailor, 
too, and a soldier, I believe.” 

After supper, Hansen had 
bursts of silence so unusual 
with him that Barton began 
to think he must be unwell. 
He was going to propose a 
game of cribbage, when the 
other suddenly addressed him. 

‘‘Look here, Mr Barton " 

“ Jack,” said Barton. 

“All right, sir—Jack. I’m 
going to tell you something. 
It’s got a good deal to do with 
poor old Tom. You're a white 
man, and I reckon you're a 
gentleman. Maybe, you're as 
good a scholar as him. I’m a 
Bushman, and I never had no 
education, not what you would 
call so. I want your advice.” 

“Fire away, George,” said 
Barton. “What is it? Think- 
ing of getting married? Going 
to start a new pub. in Port 
Daly ?” 

“It’s like this,” began 
Hansen. “I told you Tom 
Williams was my mate. Him 
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and me used to live yonder, 
in that little hut with the 
bark roof patched with kero- 
sene-tins. You know what 
these Cousin Jacks are like. 
No? Well, I dunno if they’re 
all the same, but the mob we 
had here was that ignorant, 
you wouldn’t believe. And 
clannish! Well, it was near 
comin’ to a shindy because 
Tom and me and a couple 
of other chaps that wasn’t 
Cornish had our tucker in 
the mess-house. Us ‘furriners,’ 
as they called us, had to start 
a mess of our own, and for 
peace and quietness the Old 
Man pot the company to pay 
the wages of another Chow to 
cook for us. So you see, the 
‘furriners’ was pretty well 
bound to stick together; any- 
way, Tom and me got on 
first-rate. He wasn’t much of 


a chap to talk, Tom wasn’t, 
but I could do enough in that 


line for the both of us. He 
used to read a good bit in 
them books: he read a good 
yarn to me once, when I had 
a bad tooth, about an old man 
who had a family of daughters 
who went back on him and 
carried on something scandal- 
ous. Fair scorchers they was. 
It was printed in French, but 
Tom read it in English. It 
sent me to sleep, fine. 
“Sundays, I used to go out 
kangarooin’ with my dog, 
when the Old Man fancied 
his horse ought to be exercised. 
Tom used to go out too, for 
long walks by himself. One 
Sunday I was comin’ home, 
with a black feller carryin’ 
@ kangaroo, and I found Tom 
sittin’ down, knappin’ stones 
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with a hammer, and that was 
the first time I knew he went 
prospectin’, he was that quiet 
about it. He walked home 
with me, alongside the horse, 
and hardly said a word. That 
night, after supper, he says to 
me, ‘George,’ he says, ‘I be- 
lieve I’ve found a silver-mine.’ 
‘Where?’ saysI. ‘ Well, that’s 
the point, says Tom. ‘I 
dunno whether it’s on the 
company’s land or outside it. 
It’s where you picked me up 
to-day.’ 

“Well, we talked about it 
a long time. Tom explained 
to me how he'd tested the 
stone with his chemicals and 
blowpipe, and found there was 
silver-bearing stuff within ten 
foot of the surface. He said 
it was rich stuff, too—as good 
as Broken Hill, he reckoned. 
I don’t understand much about 
chemicals and that myself, but 
Tom said it was a dead bird. 
He reckoned that if it was on 
the company’s claim it was his 
duty to tell ’em; but, as I told 
him, if it wasn’t on their claim 
and they was told of it, they’d 
make a rush for it and he 
wouldn’t stand no show. Of 
course, all mineral leases have 
got to be pegged out and 
marked; but the company’s 
boundary-posts on that side 
was burnt two years ago in 
a bush-fire, and no one ever 
took notice to put ‘em up 
again, and neither Tom nor 
me knew where they was. 
We didn’t even know if the 
company had one square mile, 
or two, or three, and we 
couldn’t find out without let- 
tin’ somebody smell a rat. 
Tom kep’ away from the 
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place, and said he’d go down 
to Peddlin’ton and find out 
all about the lease. 

“Well, while we was thinkin’ 
about it, the orders came and 
the mine shut down, and Tom 
got the sack. After the others 
had gone, he moved up to this 
house along o’ me, and he 
turns-to with his chemicals 
again and shows me the tests. 
In the office here we found a 
plan of the land, two and a 
half square miles, that the 
company had a lease of. Tom 
took the bearin’s with his com- 
pass, and we paced it out; 
Tom’s prospectin’ shaft was 
well inside. He was pretty 
sick, you bet; but he said he’d 
see the company’s agent and 
find out about the lease, when 
it expired, and that. He 
reckoned he’d go to Sydney, if 
Peddlin’ton wouldn’t do. So 
he went down overland ridin’ 
the Old Man’s horse, which the 
Cap’n had asked me to send 
down to MacIntyre first chance 
I got. Well, I reckon Tom 
was better at readin’ than 
writin’, or p’raps he went on 
a bust, though he was a steady 
cove, or praps he wrote, and 
the letter got lost (of course 
there’s no reg’lar mail),—any- 
way, I never heard a word 
until I got a letter from Dr 
Baker sayin’ Tom was dead, 
and I was to have his things. 
I sunk two more trial - shafts 
near the other, where Tom 
showed me, and traced the 
lode all right, as fur as I 
can tell by the look of the 
stuff. 

“Well, now, look here, Jack. 
I don’t know what the com- 
pany’s up to. I never see the 
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papers, and I don’t know the 
price of copper. Maybe they'll 
start the mine again, or p’raps 
they’re keepin’ me here just to 
keep somebody else out. I 
don’t know the law. I don’t 
know if they’ve paid the rent 
to Government, nor how long 
they can hold on _ without 
workin’, nor when the lease’ll 
be up, nor nothin’. Here’s a 
bloomin’ silver- mine, and I 
want it. I got my miner's 
right, but what’s the good of 
me peggin’ out, if the company 
can come down and say it’s 
their land, and I’m. their 
servant? If it was gold, allu- 
vial, I’d be all right. I’d soon 
get a mate from somewhere, 
and we'd be makin’ our pile on 
the quiet, and no one’d know 
where it come from. But a 
silver-mine ain’t no poor man’s 
job. What d’you reckon I 
better do?” 

Here was a case in which 
the actual, technical, legal, and 
ethical issues all demanded 
some consideration. Against 
his private judgment Barton 
was induced by his ignorance 
of mining custom to put the 
ethical one last. 

After some talk they went 
to bed, leaving the matter 
undecided. 

At breakfast-time next day 
a black fellow arrived on horse- 
back. He had come from the 
nearest post-office, at the Oxley, 
some sixty miles away, and was 
bound for the mission-station 
across the river. He carried a 
packet, wrapped in oilcloth and 
sealed, for the Reverend Fathers, 
and a letter addressed to 
Hansen. 

The letter, which, by its date, 
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was nearly a month old, ran as 
follows :— 


‘* PEDDLINGTON, Port DALY, 
Feb, 6th, 
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bestowed a sackful of specimens 
from the trial-shafts. Barton 
had no more than a schoolboy’s 
knowledge of chemistry; but 


. they carried the specimens to 


“Dr. Srr,—I have received 
no communication or remittance 
from the Green River Copper 
Mining Coy., Ld., since the 
Ist Ult. 

“The funds at my disposal 
on the Compy.’s account will 
barely suffice, after paying yr. 
wages, to defray my own 
charges & expenses, & I assume 
that the Compy. do not intend 
to renew the lease of the Pro- 
perty, which will expire on the 
10th Prox., at noon. 

“T enclose receipt of the 
Comml. Bank for the amt. of 
yr. wages to end of present 
month in lieu of notice, and 
request you will consider yr. 
engagement terminated. 

“It seems a pity that the 
Compy.’s property now in yr. 
charge shd. be abandoned, but 
on a/c of high rates of cartage 
& steamer hire I am unable to 
remove it. Shall be glad to 
see you if you come to town.— 
Yrs. faithfully, 

“A. J. MACINTYRE, Agent.” 


“There you are, George,” 
said Barton, handing back the 
letter and clapping him on the 
shoulder ; “to-day’s, let’s see, 
5th of March. March is what old 
Mac. means by ‘prox.’ You're 
free of the company, and all 
you've got to do is to wait 
another five days and then 
walk into your property, my 
boy.” 

Breakfast was a merry meal. 
After it, they went down to one 
of the huts, where Hansen had 


the blacksmith’s shop, and 
there, with the aid of Mr 
Schwob’s’ invaluable work, 
Williams’s chemicals, and the 
company’s forge, it was de- 
monstrated to satisfaction that 
the stone contained silver. 
Poring over Schwob, Barton 
found a comparative table of 
existing mines, which showed 
that the ore was rich above 
the average. 

In the afternoon nothing 
would serve but a visit to the 
claim. They went down all 
the shafts, and Barton found 
the same “indications ” in each 
of them. Then they cut pegs 
in readiness for the marking 
out of the claim, and returned 
to write out an application for 
a lease. 

The sick horse was now 
nearly recovered, and Barton’s 
departure was fixed for the 
8th. On the 7th they went 
to a garden, about half-way 
to the river, where four China- 
men had established themselves 
while the mine was working, 
and had stayed on, hoping for 
the good times to come again. 
Where there are Chinamen 
there are always vegetables ; in 
North Australia, scarcely any- 
where else. 

They bought onions, sweet- 
potatoes, and a pumpkin, and 
ate their fill of water-melon. 
As they were going away, 
laden, Hansen had an idea, 
stopped, and asked, “Say, 
Johnny, you got samshu?” 

“Haw, no got,” replied the 
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head of the firm, an obese 
person, of whom it was hard 
to say whether his patronising 
manner or his naked stomach 
was the more offensive. 

“Yes, John, you got,” said 
Hansen, putting down his 
bundle. “Come on; you savvy, 
I got money.” 

With some reluctance, real 
or pretended, Ah Flick at last 
produced the square, high- 
shouldered bottle in which the 
brewage of somebody and Zoon 
goes round the world. Success 
to the claim was duly drunk. 
For the consideration of seven 
shillings, not more than twice 
its value, Barton, in an evil 
hour, became possessed of an- 
other of the big bottles, un- 
opened. Tragedy, had he but 
known it, lurked under the 
black seal. 

They rode home. After 
supper, for the first time, they 
sat down to cards. To Barton 
the gin was little better than 
nauseous, and he was, besides, 
by taste and habit temperate. 
A pint pannikin, in which the 
spirit was very liberally diluted 
with water, would have sufficed 
him for the evening. Seeing 
Hansen drink steadily of the 
neat liquor from an old wine- 
glass, he took another nobbler 
for company’s sake. 

Their game was euchre, 
which, when there are only 
two players, may be loosely 
called an infantine form of 
écarté. Barton won. They 
played for pence at first, but 
Hansen soon warmed, chal- 
lenged his opponent to more 
serious play, and began scrib- 
bling 1.0.U. notes for shillings, 
then for half-crowns. Of course 
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he sometimes won, but upon 
the whole he continued to lose, 
and with a bad grace. And to 
drink. 


Hansen was of those, common 


‘wherever English is spoken, 


perhaps in Australia common- 
est, upon whom drink seems 
to exert a demonic power of 
transformation. It was not 
only that, like the luckless 
Cassio, he had “very poor and 
unhappy brains for drinking.” 
The falsity of that falsest of 
proverbs, “In vino veritas,” 
was never more nakedly dis- 
played. By nature genial, 
humane, intelligent, and in his 
own way polite, a few nob- 
blers had power to turn poor 
George into an ill-conditioned 
blackguard. He became both 
insolent and morose, insanely 
sensitive to slights insanely 
imagined, and _ truculently 
ready, at a look, to pour forth 
words of the kind that, every- 
where, are usually followed by 
blows. 

The games succeeded one 
another, Hansen, with sneer- 
ing words, insisting upon the 
higher stakes. Barton kept his 
temper, but he was tired and 
drowsy, and longed to be done 
with it. His run of luck con- 
tinued ; even when, of set pur- 
pose, he tried to throw the 
game away that Hansen might 
get back his money, it was 
useless. He might play ill, but 
his sulky adversary played 
worse. At last he said— 

“George, I’m sick of this. 
I'll stay another day, if you 
like, and you can have your 
revenge to-morrow. Let's 
knock off, and go to bed.” 

“Oh yes, that’s like a blasted 
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new chum, that is,” returned 
Hansen, in a _ thick - tongued 
drawl. “Get all my bloomin’ 
stuff, an’ then, says you, ‘ Less 
knock off.’ ” 

For answer to this, Barton 
took the pile of 1O.U.’s and 
tore them into little pieces. 
“Rot!” said he. “Of course 
it’s all make-believe. We've 
not been playing for money.” ! 

“What!” cried Hansen. 
“Think I can’t pay, do yer? 
You look here, Mister bleedin’ 
Barton, don’t you try to come 
the fine ol’ English ’entleman 
over me, or, by Christ! you'll 
dam’ soon find you’re mistook.” 
Then, changing his tone to 
that of an_ evil gaiety: 
“C—come on, mister, I’ll play 
you for double or quits. Let’s 
‘ave a drink first, though.” 

He reached for the bottle, 
which still contained an inch 
Barton’s hand 


or so of spirit. 
was the quicker, and grasped 
the bottle firmly. 

“Don’t be an ass, George,” 


he said. ‘ You’ve had enough, 
man. Let me throw the damned 
stuff away. As for the game, 
we're quits already.” 

‘He moved towards the open 
door. Hansen was on his feet 
in an instant. His long hair 
streaked his face with black; 
his eyes were those of a mad 
animal. 

“Gimme that bottle!” he 
screamed, and hurled himself 
upon Barton. 

The bottle, flung by Barton, 
crashed on a verandah - post. 
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The struggle was short. The 
drunkard, striking and clutch- 
ing in his fury, was no match for 
the heavier man. Barton struck 
no blow, but the straightening 
of his right arm, with his body- 
weight behind it, sent the mad- 
man to the floor. He scarcely 
tried to rise, but lay there, 
spitting insults and obscenity. 

Barton, wiping the blood 
from a cut under one eye, went 
forth. He gathered up his 
blankets and carried them down 
to one of the huts, where his 
other belongings had been 
placed in the pack-bags, ready 
for his early-morning departure. 
Harry lay snoring among the 
saddles and gear. The horses 
were in the “yard ” munching 
the last of Captain Ryan’s 
chaff. 

He lay down, but the desire 
for sleep had left him, and he 
walked forth again. The night 
was far spent. The moon, a 
little past the full, had “slipt a 
silver train of cloud from her 
shoulders, and, with her foot 
upon the tree- tops, surveyed 
heaven.”2 The forms of the 
grey-thatched roofs were visible 
in clear light and shade. 

The loneliness and sadness of 
the empty settlement appealed 
for the first time with full force 
to Barton’s mind. There broods 
over human dwellings, thus be- 
come derelict for no fault of 
their own, abandoned while yet 
habitable, a spirit of frustra- 
tion, gloomy and forlorn. If 
such dwellings be not haunted, 





1 Tam reminded that a similar incident, and almost the same speech, have 


been related by Stevenson, as the end of a gambling bout. 
I know that Barton had read ‘The Wrecker.’ 


they happened in my tale. 
? Meredith. 


I cannot help it ; 
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it is hard to believe that any 
are. In imagination Barton 
restored life and activity to the 
scene. Sturdy figures of miners 
moved among the huts on their 
way to work. Hammers rang 
on the anvil, the sound of voices 
mingled with the tremulous 
gasps of the pumping - engine 
and deep rhythmic breathing 
of the forge. The tall form of 
the old Captain, white-bearded, 
austere, stood in the office door- 
way. The long team of oxen 
moved down the track, dragging 
the great waggon, heavy with 
mineral. 

And then, one day, at the nod 
of some among the conclave of 
wizards who rule the destinies of 
the mining-market, a stroke or 
two of a pen in some dim office 
far away, the clicking of the 
telegraph, came the naked 
savage with his “letter in the 


split of a bamboo,” and in the 
twinkling of an eye the picks 
were dropped, the fires drawn, 
the huts abandoned, and the 
human parts of the machine 
scattered over a continent. 
The desolation was not yet 


complete. The undergrowth 
was springing up between the 
buildings and closing over the 
paths. Another dry season, 
and fire would, most likely, 
sweep away the huts, leaving 
their sites to be usurped by the 
eager jungle. Of the traces 
of man’s reign would be left 
nothing but the uglinesses,—the 
iron house, the broken bottles 
and tins, the white, barren 
dump. 

These meditations were in- 
terrupted by the sound of a 
bullet, which sang high down 
the valley, while the muffled 
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report of the shot from inside 
the house showed that the 
wretched man within was wak- 
ing and still malevolent. 

So, the drunken beast was 
shooting at him, washe? That 
was final, then. Pity vanished, 
and anger flamed in its place. 
He thought of the man’s insults, 
and of the hateful scene in the 
house ; friendship was drowned 
in disgustful resentment. Per- 
haps Hansen had shot himself. 
What matter if he had? 

Another shot, clipping twigs 
above his head, set doubt at 
rest. There was a threatful 
howling from the house. Bar- 
ton’s revolver was among his 
blankets; but he had no thought 
of retaliation, which would in 
any case have been mere mad- 
ness, for the other in his de- 
fences would have an attacker 
at his mercy. No; the one 
relief possible was to get away 
from the neighbourhood of the 
mine and try to forget the ugly 
business. He moved into the 
shadow and sat down, to watch 
the house till dawn. 

That momentary notion of 
the drunkard’s suicide had 
started a new train of thought. 
Supposing Hansen dead, there 
was nothing in the world to 
prevent him, Barton, from pos- 
sessing himself of the silver 
claim, taking out a lease, and 
in a short time, and in all 
probability, becoming a rich 
man. Envy awoke. 

Though by nature far from 
thoughtless, he was not given 
to thinking about his own 
career: when, as now, he re- 
viewed it, its ill-success was 
the most persistent fact that 
faced him. He had left Eng- 
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land, a boy of eighteen, with a 
vague notion that Fortune was 
to be victoriously wooed in 
Australia by the agreeable 
methods so invitingly set forth 
in the novels of Henry Kingsley. 
Confronted with reality, this 
innocent belief had died with- 
outa struggle. An incorrigible 
experimenter with Life, he had 
drifted from place to place, 
from employment to employ- 
ment (liked in all, indispensable 
in none), readjusting his stand- 
ards, as he went, to the environ- 
ment of the hour. He lacked 
the gift of concentration. It 
had not fallen to him to be a 
leader in the war of life, and he 
found the part of the private in 
the ranks dull and uninterest- 
ing. For him life had become 
a spectacle: if he continued 
honestly to earn a living, it 
was by way of payment for 
his place as a looker-on. It 
happened he had not undergone 
the final test of actual destitu- 
tion, but he had never been 
anything but poor. The large 
ideas with which he had emi- 
grated had so far vanished, 
that for two years or more his 
aim in life, if he can be said to 
have had one, had been to 
make or save the means of 
paying his passage to some 
other country. To natures like 
his, the “fresh start” always 
offers hopes. 

Thanks to a self-denial not 
usual with him, he was in a 
fair way to achieve this when 
he received the legacy, and, 
changing his plans, prepared 
to try a last throw with Fortune 
in Australia, 

Under his eyes, as it were, 
the goddess had turned her 
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wheel and flung riches at the 
feet of one who—his imagina- 
tion pictured Hansen, wealthy, 
in a world of drinking-places, 
peopled with thirsty loafers. 
The vision was not one to 
linger over. “Poor devil!” 
said he, with a moment’s re- 
vived pity; “I give him three 
months, at the outside.” 

How much better, in every 
way, had the lot fallen to him. 
His people were, not miserably, 
but shabbily, poor, leading a 
narrow life on his father’s 
small pension. He would have 
established them in comfort, 
provided for his sisters. For 
himself, it was not “pleasure” he 
longed for, but a more rational 
existence. His intellect craved 
for the stimulating life of cities 
among his kind, for the heri- 
tage of Europe. His heart 
claimed the fruition of his pass- 
ing youth, the natural joys of 
man. Was he to be for ever 
thwarted and crippled by the 
lack of pence? Was he indeed 
chained down to a_ barren 
destiny ? 

If it were not for Hansen,— 

If that drunken clown had 
shot himself,— 


Before dawn he aroused 
Harry and helped him to 
saddle the horses, and the east 
was but beginning to lighten 
when they were upon the road. 
By sunrise they reached a point 
on the main road to the river 
whence a blazed track led to a 
crossing some miles below the 
steamer-landing. Barton had 
determined to visit the mission- 
station, and this track had been 
pointed out to him by Hansen 
as the nearest way to it. 

2H 
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They followed it without dif- 
ficulty. On the far side of an 
open flat, some six miles from 
the junction, a thread of smoke 
was ascending in the still air of 
the morning. Barton rode over 
to see who was camped there, 
and found two blacks—a man 
and a woman. The man asked 
in good pidgin-English for some 
tobacco. Barton gave him a 
piece, and, after exchanging a 
few words, rode on. 

They reached the river about 
nine o'clock. At this point it 
was of the width of the Thames 
at Twickenham, and flowed 
between steep banks covered 
with bamboo and cane-grass. 
The water was of a dark bluish- 
green colour, whence the stream 
derived its name. A ship’s boat 
lay moored under the opposite 
bank. 

Barton cooey’d several times, 
with no visible or audible re- 
sult beyond startling a crowd 
of yellow-crested white cocka- 
toos, which flew screaming 
down the river. He fired a 
shot, and presently a black 
fellow in breeches appeared, 
and after taking a leisurely 
survey, vanished over the ridge 
of the bank. About ten minutes 
later a white man came down, 
followed by three blacks. These 
also scrutinised the new arriv- 
als, the white man by the aid 
of a field-glass, then cast off the 
boat and pulled across. 

The white man greeted Barton 
with a large and almost tooth- 
less smile and a few half-intel- 
ligible words. He was a raw- 
boned youth of twenty, and 
singularly ugly. When he 
spoke, which was seldom, it 
was with a German accent. 
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He carried a two-foot revolver 
on his belt. The natives wore 
light-blue cotton breeches like 
running-shorts, and each had a 
scapular slung round his neck. 
Barton crossed in the boat, 
bidding Harry wait with the 
horses. 

The mission buildings stood 
in a clearing on the far side 
of the river belt of jungle. 
The priests were three in 
number, Austrians by nation- 
ality and Jesuits in religion. 
They were bearded like Rabbis, 
and garbed to the ankles in 
the orthodox black cassock, a 
costume very ill suited to the 
place and climate. Some two 
years they had been planted 
there, a far outlying picket 
of the Church’s army, fighting 
what to them was devil-taught 
wickedness, to a layman the 
primitive instincts of the un- 
broken human animal. Gal- 
lantly waged, the fight was 
to the non-ecclesiastical on- 
looker so patently futile as 
to seem an appalling waste of 
energy. 

The head of the little com- 
munity, Father Celsus, spoke 
English fiuently. He bade 
Barton welcome, and showed 
him over the settlement. The 
traveller was besought to stay 
the night, and word was sent, 
by the mouth of the lay-brother 
of the boat, to Harry, to bring 
the horses round by a ford 
some two miles away. 

The Father was unaffectedly 
glad to meet one from the 
outer world, even the world 
of Peddlington and the Bush, 
and the two spent much of 
the day in talk, as they paced 
up and down the “cloister,” 
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by which name was dignified 
a colonnade of bamboos sup- 
porting a grass roof. The 
buildings, down to the huts 
in which they attempted to 
settle the natives, had been 
erected by the priests’ own 
hands, aided by those of the 
four lay-brothers and such oc- 
casional and temporary “con- 
verts” as were obtained by 
doles of food and tobacco. 

Father Celsus was a man 
who talked, and talked well, 
not without a certain wistful- 
ness, of Vienna, of Innsbruck, 
of Rome (with a flash of the 
eye), of art, and literature, 
and politics. His present life, 
and the lives of his colleagues 
(save perhaps that of Brother 
Conrad, of the toothless smile, 
who was said to be a mighty 
hunter before the Lord), were 
devoid of all worldly pleasure, 
and of all but the humblest 
comforts. Cut off from country 
and friends, almost from all 
human intercourse, buried in 
this wilderness of an alien land, 
he knew that only death would 
relieve his guard. Yet he 
spoke serenely and even hope- 
fully; his appearance and 
manner were not those of an 
unhappy man. Such are the 
subalterns of Rome. Barton 
could but marvel, and feel a 
profound respect for these, the 
only self-denying missionaries 
he had ever met. 

Tn the evening the “converts” 
on hand, to the number of a 
dozen or so, collected round a 
tub of rice cooked by a lay- 
brother, and having chanted, 
not unmelodiously, a long grace 
m “the native” to an old 
monkish air, fell to upon their 
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rations. Their bestial noises 
and gestures. accorded so ill 
with the pretty and solemn- 
sounding prelude that Barton 
could not hide a movement of 
disgust. 

The Father’s smile was sweet. 
“Poor children, my poor child- 
ren,” he murmured. 

The night was a restless one, 
for, as it, seemed to Barton, 
each succeeding hour had its 
ringing of bells, hurryings to 
and fro, and recitations of 
prayer and psalm. The English- 
man was tempted to think that 
these alarums and excursions 
were overdone, as he tried in 
vain to close his ears against 
the pious hurly-burly. He rose 
before the sun, and enjoyed a 
swim in the river. While he 
stood on the bank drying him- 
self, a good-sized alligator rose 
and took its sluggish way up- 
stream. 

It was a fast-day. At break- 
fast the one cooked dish, of 
boiled fish and rice, was pushed 
about the board that each sitter 
might help himself. The lay- 
brothers, a somewhat furtive- 
seeming crew, messed with the 

riests. 

Father Celsus was frankly 
lamenting the defection of some 
of his flock. ‘There was one,” 
said he, “of whom I had great 
hopes. He had a remarkable 
influence over others (though, 
indeed, a foreigner in this 
region), and was very intelli- 
gent. And after a so long 
absence, a year or more, he 
returned three weeks ago, with 
his wife, to whom I married 
him when he was here before. 
It was the return of the pro- 
digal. ‘Father,’ said he, ‘you 
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all-same my father, now I come 
sit down all-day.’ I gave him 
food, and a little land-plot, and 
he was really working on it. 
And now, since three days, he 
is gone, his wife also. Itisa 
disappointment. Poor fellow! 
he has a sad history. A miner 
at the copper-mine grievously 
ill-treated him. The old story, 
I am afraid, Mr Barton,—the 
wife, though indeed she is 
neither young nor beautiful. 
He was beaten, he was turned 
away from his employment, and 
I believe even Captain Ryan, a 
just and strict man, threatened 
his life.” 

Barton started. “What was 
the fellow’s name?” he asked. 

“T baptised him by the name 
of Paul,” replied the priest. 
“T believe he is in general 
known among the English as 
‘Charley.’ ” 


“Long Charley? Is his lubra 


a tall, sl I mean, is she very 
tall? Has she a defective eye ?” 
asked Barton quickly. 

“He is a tall fellow, yes ; and 
his wife, yes, she is also tall, 
and has a strabismus. You 
know them?” 

Barton sank back in his 
chair. “I met them yester- 
day,” he said. “Saw them 
camped on the other side.” 

The simple meal over, he 
went outside and called Harry 
to saddle up. He seemed to 
remember, though he had seen 
him only squatting, that the 
black fellow to whom he had 
given the tobacco was of great 
stature. The lubra, he was 
almost certain, though he had 
not consciously noticed the fact 
at the time, squinted, and he 
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recalled Hansen’s description. 
At any rate, it was certain 
that Long Charley, the con- 
victed murderer of white men, 
who was said to have threat- 
ened Hansen’s life, had been at 
the mission and had disap- 
peared. Hansen, therefore, was 
in immediate danger, increased 
twentyfold if his state of drunk- 
enness endured. 

It is but justice to say that 
the thought of his reception, if 
the drunkard had not recovered 
his senses and chose to treat 
the warning as_ superfluous, 
caused Barton no _ hesitation. 
Still less the thought of profit- 
ing by Hansen’s being killed. 
His mind was instantly made 
up to return to the place 
he had hoped never to see 
again. 

His farewells at the mission 
were somewhat hurried. He 
rode round by the ford, and the 
sun was already high when he 
found himself retracing his 
tracks of yesterday. There 
was no time to be lost. As 
he rode he thought of all that 
Hansen had said of Long 
Charley, and became more and 
more convinced of the urgency 
of his errand. He pictured 
Hansen drunkenly slumbering, 
at the mercy of the vindictive 
savage ; and, at the thought, he 
spurred his beast, and pushed 
on far ahead of Harry and the 
pack-horse. 

Making the best speed he 
could, towards eleven o’clock 
he cantered up the track to 
the blacksmith’s shop, hung the 
reins of his sweating horse to 
a post, and mounted the slope. 
A trail of flour leading over the 
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threshold and towards the hill- 
side seemed to show that some- 
thing was wrong before he 
reached the house. At the door 
the sight of bloody finger-marks 
upon the woodwork made him 
catch his breath. He drew his 
revolver. The beating of his 
heart seemed louder than the 
laboured breathing of his horse, 
the only other sound that broke 
the hot stillness. 

He entered, prepared for the 
worst: his first step on the floor 
was echoed by a groan. In the 
inner room, his arms resting on 
a table by the window, and his 
head upon his arms, sat Hansen. 
From the shoulder-blades down- 
ward his singlet was black with 
blood, and blood dripped slowly 
from him as he sat. The worst, 
or almost the worst, had hap- 
pened. 

He raised his head, and at the 
sight of Barton there broke over 
the stony face a smile that was 
cut short by a spasm. “Did 
you get him?” he whispered, 
with a glance at the pistol. 
Barton shook his head. The 
face went down again on the 
arms, and a rattling groan came 
through the shut teeth. 

“Here, for God’s sake, cut 
this out,” the stricken man 
whispered. “It'll finish me, I 
daresay ; but I can’t stand the 
pain no longer.” 

He bared his breast. Edging 
the lowest rib on the right side 
was a bulging discoloured patch, 
whose centre was a hard point 
straining the purple skin. 

It seemed to Barton that any 
form of action would be better 
than none. He fetched an old 
table-knife, worn to keenness, 
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set his teeth, and performed his 
first surgical operation. The 
incision gave instant relief. A 
spear - head of chipped stone, 
three inches long, shaped like 
a mango - seed, slipped, almost 
leapt, from the wound. Barton 
stanched the bleeding that fol- 
lowed with a mass of wet sheet- 
ing. He cut away the remains 
of the singlet, washed the wound 
in the back, cut up a shirt and 
made pads, which he soaked in 
weak carbolic solution, ripped 
another sheet into bandages, 
and in half an hour had the 
wounded man, clean and almost 
comfortable, propped in a sitting 
posture on his bed, under the 
mosquito -net, out of reach of 
the swarming flies. Then, 


hearing Harry arrive with the 
horses, he wrote an urgent note 
to Father Celsus (who had taken 
a medical degree), and sent the 


disgusted black-boy off at the 
gallop. 

Exhausted by suffering, Han- 
sen slept for eleven hours. 
Though hardly venturing to 
hope that the murderer would 
be found lurking there, Barton 
took the rifle and made the 
round of the premises. He 
entered the tunnel: on the 
bench of Captain Ryan’s alcove 
he found a pillow, in the cut- 
ting outside the arch a broken 
glass jar which had contained 
spirits of wine, and near this 
the broken reed-shaft of a 
spear. He climbed some dis- 
tance up the hillside, following 
the trail of flour as far as he 
could see it. Tracks were (to 
his eyes, at least) invisible on 
the rocky surface. 

He returned to the house, 
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and in his stocking-feet moved 
softly about. The storeroom 
door stood open: a pile of tins 
had been thrown down, a bag 
of flour had been dragged away. 
Inside the storeroom was the 
corpse of poor “Smiler,” his 
skull smashed. 

The watcher made himself 
some tea, and sat, occasionally 
dozing, in the blood - stained 
chair till near midnight, when 
Hansen awoke. His mind was 
clear, and he whispered that he 
had little pain. He was obvi- 
ously weaker. The Father had 
not arrived. 

“ Well, sir, it seems I made a 
silly fool of myself,” began the 
patient, with an anxious smile. 

“Oh, that’s all right, George, 
old man ; don’t you worry your- 
self about that,” said Barton, 
huskily. “And look here, don’t 
you get jawing too much—it 
won't do you any good. I’ve 
sent for Father Celsus ; he’ll be 
here soon, and he'll fix you up 
better than I can. Charley’s 
away, I’m afraid; but we'll get 
him by-and-by, and he won’t be 
let off this time, you can bet.” 

But George would not be 
silent. He knew that he was 
booked through this time, he 
said, and he reckoned he’d 
better get what he had to say 
off his chest. And, another 
thing, he didn’t want any old 
squarehead priest fossicking 
around, even if he was a 
doctor. He was past doctorin’, 
he reckoned, and anyway, he 
was a Protestant, he was, and 
didn’t hold with Catholics, 
though there was no denyin’ 
them priests had a hard time 
of it, and didn’t live high like 
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what he’d heard other mission- 
aries did. He reckoned the 
blacks would take charge some 
day, and sprag the lot of ’em, 
if they didn’t watch it. 

He had no recollection, it 
seemed, of having fired at 
Barton, for he did not mention 
it. Barton was glad, and said 
nothing. The sick man lay 
quiet for a few minutes, and 
then began again— 

“It was eleven o'clock by 
the sun (the clock was run 
down) when I woke. I was 
awful thirsty, my head ached 
fit to split, and my tongue was 
like a gohanna’s back. I drank 
some water, but it didn’t do 
me no good. I reckoned to 
wait till it got a bit cooler and 
then walk down to the Chow’s 
garden for some more square- 
face. I hunted among them 
chemicals of poor old Tom’s, 
and found some spirits of wine. 
It was pretty bad, but I be- 
lieve it done me good. I didn’t 
take more’n about a spoonful. 
My head was real bad, and it 
was awful hot, so I got my 
pillow and went into the tunnel 
and had a lay down where the 
Cap’n used to have his banj. 
I took the spirits along, but 
I don’t think I drank any more. 
It was cool in there, and I must 
have slep’ four or five hours. 
When I woke, Smiler was out- 
side barkin’. I lays there a 
bit, listenin’, then I gets up 
and goes out to see what was 
=p 


“Then it happened, what I 
always reckoned would happen. 
I got one tremenjous drive in 
the back, that knocked me 


I knew what it was, 


silly. 
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and who done it, the moment 
I got it; but down I goes like 
a bullock, and never moved for 
I suppose half an hour. When 
I come to myself, I wouldn’t 
move for a bit, in case that 
devil might be waitin’ to finish 
me off. Then I hears Smiler 
inside the house, barkin’ like a 
good un, and so I knew that 
swine was there. I hears a 
smack, and that was the end 
of poor old Smiler: I hope he 
bit the beggar’s long legs. 
Well, I crawled about three or 
four yards, to where I could 
see the house, and I see Mister 
Charley come out with half a 
sack o’ flour. He sings out, 
and Emma comes up—lI reckon 
she'd been watchin’ the track; 
good job for me she hadn’t the 
savvy to get a bit up the hill, 
or was too lazy—she’d ’a seen 
me movin’. It was comin’ on 
dark by that time. Well, 
Emma starts off up the hill 
with the flour on her head— 
a pretty good load for rough 
country. I laid flat where I 
was, but I seen Charley come 
out again with a string net 
full o’ tins, and smokin’ my 
pipe, the one you gave me, the 
son-of-a-bitch ! 

“Q my God! If I'd had 
the little rifle then, old man, I 
could ’a put as many bullets 
into him as he had arms and 
legs, before he knowed what 
the matter was. And, by 
God! if I could ’a done, that 
I wouldn’t ’a minded dyin’ 
after; straight, I wouldn’t.” 

He paused, spat blood, and 
leaned back, gasping. 

“T shan’t last much longer, 
Jack,” he went on after a few 
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minutes. “You must let me 
finish tellin’ the yarn. You 
know you said I was a good 
hand at a yarn. And there 
ain’t much more of it. 

“The swine had on an old 
blue cotton coat, what the 
Cap’n used to wear when he 
went below. You remember 
that, Jack; you might see that 
coat, or bits of it. I reckon 
he took it for the pockets: I 
haven’t looked in the store- 
room to see what he took, but 
I expect they was full up o’ 
*bacca and matches. He had 
my belt and revolver, too, don’t 
forget that. There ought to 
be two full boxes of four-fifties 
in the storeroom ; if they’re all 
right, he’s got no more than 
the six cartridges ; there wasn’t 
none in the pouch. 

“Well, he took an’ looked 
all around, like as if he wanted 
to make sure he hadn’t forgot 
nothin’. Then he takes a drink 
of water out o’ the barrel by 
the kitchen door; I couldn’t 
see him, but I heard him sling 
the pannikin agin the iron 
wall. Then I suppose I must 
’a fainted,—the pain was pretty 
bad, and I'd lost whips of 
blood. Maybe it was a good 
thing I did faint; if hed 
passed anyways near me, goin’ 
away, I might have hollered at 
him, and he’d’a come and filled 
me up with lead out of my 
own revolver. There's no 
doubt he reckoned I was 
knocked out first time, and him 
havin’ only the lubra with 
him, and wantin’ to get away 
with the tucker before dark, 
he didn’t spare time to chop 
me up like what him and the 
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others done to Jim Nelson and 
that lot. 

“Anyway, when I woke 
again the sun was down, and 
he was gone. I sat up, and 
began feelin’ my back. The 
spear had broke off about a 
foot away from me when I fell. 
I got a hold of the stick and 
wriggled it out. It didn’t 
hurt, not so much as you'd 
think, but there was a lot 
more blood, and blood kep’ 
comin’ up in my throat. Then 
I knew I was done for. Before 
that, I’d thought p’raps I 
might get over it, like Harry 
Davis did. 

“T sat up to keep the blood 
out of my throat, and somehow 
I managed to get off the dump 
and down as far as the door. 
Then I grabbed the doorposts 
and pulled myself up, and got 
inside. One good job, I'd filled 
the big water-bag in the 
mornin’, and hung it by the 
door. Charley never saw it, or 
else he thought he’d enough of 
a load already. I had a big 
drink, and I wanted it bad. I 
hung the bag on the bedpost, 
where I could reach it. I got 
the rifle and put her on the 
table, and then I sat in the 
chair. 

“T didn’t faint no more, and 
I didn’t sleep. It wasn’t likely 
anybody’d come, but I reckoned 
to give ’emachance. I wanted 
to say a word about who done 
it. I got it wrote out too; it’s 
there, but I dunno if them 
lawyers ’ud find it good enough. 
They’re so fond of niggers. I 
had water, and if the pain got 
too bad, or I got fiyblown, 
there was the rifle. 
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“Then the morning came, 
and then you, and that’s about 
all, and now I think I’ll have a 
sleep.” 

He slept. Barton found the 
deposition on the table, scrawled 
in pencil on the flyleaf of ‘ Pére 
Goriot ’ :— 


“This is to certify that the 
undersigned George Hansen 
being of sound mind &c. was 
Speard at the Green r. copper 
Mine yesterday by the said 
black Fellow long Charly I 
am dying therfore long charly 
the man who done it is Gilty of 
murder. so help My Gop. 
This isa true Statment. signed 
this 9th Day of march in the 
year of Our lord 189- by the 
said G. Hansen. 

“GEO, HANSEN.” 


Barton thought of the sorely 
stricken man sitting there alone 
with his pain, waiting through 
the dark hours for the Pale 
Deliverer, and using the first 
light of day for the making of 
this queer document. 

Hansen awoke two hours 
later, scarce able to speak. 
He whispered in Barton’s down- 
bent ear. ‘ Mr Barton, Jack, I 
mean, could you, — would you 
mind,—I'd like it if you was to 
say a piece out of the Bible, old 
man. I got a Bible, but I 
dunno where it is.” 

Barton fetched his writing- 
case out of one of the pack- 
bags. In it was a tiny prayer- 
book, given him, years ago, by 
a sister. It was seldom enough 
(he reflected, with a vague 
feeling of shame) that he had 
opened it. The case contained 
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a diary also, and it appeared 
that the day about to dawn 
was a Sunday. 

He did not venture upon the 
Prayers for the Dying. Shame- 
fast and awkward, he read the 
collect of the day, and sentences 
of Scripture at haphazard. 

After the Lord’s Prayer Han- 
sen remarked that he didn’t 
think “as we forgive them,” 
&c., was intended to apply to 
blacks. He couldn’t forgive 
Long Charley, and there was 
no sense in pretending that he 
did. He forgave every one else. 

He executed an informal will, 
bestowing the silver claim upon 
Barton, on condition of his doing 
something for his, Hansen’s, 
father. 

He died at sunrise. A few 
minutes later, Barton, weary 
and overwrought, stood in the 
verandah, gazing blankly at 
Two groups 


the new day. 
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were approaching from opposite 
directions along the track. To 
the right was Father Celsus, 
riding Barton’s horse, which 
Harry was leading. From the 
left came two white men and 
two black, all mounted, with 
several pack-horses. The leader 
rode straight up to the house, 
a youngish man in spectacles, 
breeched and gaitered in Lon- 
don fashion. In the other 
white man Barton recognised 
MacIntyre. 

“ Aw—good morning,” said 
the leader. ‘“ My name is Gelli- 
brand. I represent a syndicate 
which has taken over the pro- 
perty of the Green River Copper 
Mining Company. Ihavecome 
to take possession and renew 
the lease. I think I am just in 
time,” he added, with a smile. 

“Yes,” replied Barton, “you 
are just in time.” 

ERNEST DAWSON. 
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THE PLEASURE OF ANGER. 


WuHoso denies it has never 
known anger, not at any rate 
that gusty wholesome hurry of 
sea-wind which only is true 
anger. Of another kind, of 
the dreadful, sombre furnace, 
upon whose blast the ashes of 
Othello’s withered soul blew, to 
mingle with those of the father 
of all slayers, nothing will be 
said here. That is not anger, 
but wrath. “Why art thou 
wroth ?” said the Lord to Cain, 
looking into the “ countenance 
fallen,” so terribly fallen that 
even Eve, in Byron’s gloomy 
mystery, detects his secret with 
eyes surely not reputable for 
discernment— 


‘*T see it now ; he hangs his guilty head 
And covers his ferocious eyes.” 


But anger is another thing. It 
should never slay man or beast 
except in a god, or his earthly 
prototype, a maniac. Yet it is 
strong wine, and must be 
quaffed warily ; the more warily 
the more it delights. That 
there is peril dogging the 
pleasure the old Greek myth- 
ology carefully pointed out to 
mortals when it made Heracles 
dash the life out of poor Linus 
in a fit of pure anger. Nor are 
these venerable fables to be 
sneered at as signposts for 
modern life; scarce one of the 
moral lessons may not be learnt 
from them. Were not their 
old deities, with their violent 
and disastrous careers, their 
lusts, their bombast, their 
general superabundance, so 
many examples to man of the 
troubles of unbridled licence, 


magnificent archetypes of Hog- 
arth’s Idle "Prentice? If there 
is pleasure in anger, then, the 
whisper of danger is ever aud- 
ible behind its uproar, wherein, 
indeed, lies one of its very 
pleasures. The mildest - man- 
nered man, the timidest, the 
weakest may share it; it be- 
guiles him to forget for a time 
the secret shame which for ever 
haunts a creature of creation 
recent enough to entertain still 
a sneaking reverence for bluster, 
boldness, and biceps, the arma- 
ment of his primeval begetters. 

To him there is an ancestral 
pride in the sudden flush, the 
rolling eye, the hand uplifted as 
if to batter with a club, the 
hoarse and menacing voice, the 
flinging wide of chest and 
shoulders, cramped at all other 
times: all these, -the insignia of 
anger, are also the insignia of 
manhood. They prove him, so 
drab, so tame, to have yet 
within him the fires which 
spread terror in the dawn of 
the world. There is pleasure 
in playing with fire. There 
is pleasure in apeing the 
warrior, the slayer of men, a 
pleasure all the keener that the 
battlefield is a parlour in 
Croydon, and the destroyer so 
“average” a man that he has 
all but lost himself in the dis- 
heartening pullulation of men 
exactly like himself. With 
such a look, with such a 
gesture, with such a snarl, 
would he kill, were it not 
Croydon, were he not his 
neutral -tinted self. The joy 
of even seeming to be danger- 
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ous! The poor madman—for 
all who slay in parlours must 
be mad—yields to all this as 
De Quincey fell to opium. A 
murderer must have rehearsed 
murder many times in the 
mufti of look, gesture, and 
snarl before he commits it in 
bloody full dress. Ay, to some 
there is a danger in anger 
surely enough, and once more 
the old heathen fable deserves 
the thanks of Christians. 

But the pleasure in playing 
with fire is dependent on its 
shortly going out. 
man would hug his anger were 
he suspicious that it were in- 
extinguishable. It is its pass- 
age, not its presence, that 
pleases,— its whirlwindy ap- 
proach, the wild confusion of 
its height, the diminuendo of 
its disappearance. Even at its 
worst, the knowledge that it is 
consuming nothing but itself is 
pleasurable— 

** Like 
A full-hot horse, who being allowed 
his wa 
Self mettle tires him.” 
—‘ Henry VIII.” 


It is a relief, the only relief, 
for stall-fed spirits grown un- 
manageable on corn and con- 


finement. It is the easement 
of mental tumours. Its very 
derivates, dyyew, angere, to 
choke or compress, hint in- 
versely at its surgical virtues. 
Anger chokes no man, though 
it saves many from choking: 
it is nature’s scarificator and 
cupping - glass to prevent 
spiritual hemotrophy. At the 
very height of his attack the 
patient is conscious that he is 
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getting better; not one jot or 
tittle of his fury would he abate, 
so anxious is he to be rid of it. 
Like certain pacific Burghers 
in the recent war, he fires off 
his cartridges as quickly as he 
can, so that he may retire from 
the fray with the decent excuse 
of an unarmed man. Which is 
wiser by far than to attempt 
(no grown man ever yet suc- 
ceeded) to follow the advice 
given by Athenodorus! and 
by every prosy dandiprat 
since, to dose the awakening 
fury with a chloroform spray 
of A BC. Vain task, even 
though the alphabet were the 
Chinese, with an army corps of 
twenty thousand letters em- 
battled against the enemy, and 
dangerous if not vain. “To 
seeke to extinguish Anger 
utterly, is but a Bravery of 
the Stoickes.” In better case 
is the man (who has not 
seen him, commonly one in 
authority, a father or dominie ?) 
who is so in love with his cure 
that he prolongs it beyond its 
cycle, and being no longer 
angry, yet keeps on the warlike 
uniform of anger. A man need 
never be ashamed of true anger, 
for it takes a true man to be 
angry. “Anger is one of the 
sinews of the soul,” and lacking 
that fibre the soul may lack all. 

It is often amusing, even to 
the irate one himself, to note 
what little things excite and 
nourish his fit. Small coal is 
the best fuel for small fires; a 
sniff, an uplifted eyebrow, a 
little clumsiness, most of all 
that resigned and patient look 
which is alike the weapon and 





1 The Stoic, who recommended any man who wished to smother rising anger 


to repeat the alphabet. 
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the armour of professional 
angerers—these and a thousand 
like them are the banderillas 
which goad the subsiding bull 
into fresh roars in many a 
Bashan. Macbeth, even in the 


vortex of a maelstrom of guilt 
and nervousness, found time to 
be angry with a look— 


‘“‘The devil damn thee black, thou 
cream-faced loon ! 
Where gott’st thou that goose look?” 


Poor “servant”! What repli- 
cas of his frightened self and 
his tempestuous reception has 
not Croydon, again, presented, 
when the parlour fire has gone 
out, or, quintessential villainy, 
has been lighted with the 
“register? down, emitting, like 
a war committee crackling 
within closed doors, nothing 
but the densest smoke! 

Bacon wrote but ignobly of 
anger, treating of it in a chilly, 
Machiavellian spirit of strange 
inappositeness to its character. 
Probably his lofty soul knew 
nothing of it: the breath of 
opposition blew no flames to 
life in him, but rather, like the 
north wind over a mountain 
tarn, turned the surface into a 
film of ice. To him, the Kelvin 
of the mind, anger appeared as 
a force whose energy it were a 
pity to waste, and he shows 
you a thousand uses for it. 
But he who attempts to con- 
trive profitable ends with anger 
as the means, is like one look- 
ing to a boiling geyser to turn 
a mill. It is waste force, its 
pleasure and virtue are in its 
very wastefulness, Turn it to 
account, store it up as the miller 
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stores water behind his wheel, it 
turns sour and becomes malice, a 
pickle for treasons, stratagems, 
and spoils. Iago was probably 
never angry in his life. 

Anger, I have said, is strong 
wine, and it has this much of 
the vinous quality that it can 
loosen tied tongues, and turn 
men into orators who, unruffled, 
were too timid to be even satis- 
factory audiences. No vinegar 
melts so successfully the rocks 
of reserve; it is contentment, 
not anger, that is speechless. 
You may see, moreover, many 
a fuming man so much in love 
with his new-born eloquence 
that his delight in it kills its 
own mother, and he relapses 
shortly into the unwilling 
silence of appeasement. The 
rhetoric of anger is supreme 
in its fluency and wealth of 
imagery; the greatest orators 
have studied it to serve their 
purposes, and, unable to be 
angry, have yet assumed a 
virtue they had not in order to 
infuse it into others. And the 
gestures even with Britons, a 
race of clowns at posturing, are 
usually appropriate, almost be- 
yond the hope of envious art. 
In truth, however, the action of 
a certain lord who, infuriated 
by any contretemps whilst out 
shooting, used to fling himself 
to the ground and gnaw the 
turnips,! seems somewhat too 
grandiose an expression of an- 
noyance, and perilously near to 
insanity. Perhaps, however, 
the turnip, like the herb of 
Glaucus,? can fill the human 
mind with madness. If so, the 
biter has been justly bitten by 





1 The Badminton Library, 


2 Who ate a marine plant and plunged frenzied into the sea. 
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the most idiotic rhymster as 
well as the most foolish noble- 
man on authentic record.’ Mrs 
Thrale’s couplets upon the dan- 
gerous vegetable are at once 
evidence and punishment— 

“Tf the man who turnips cries 

Cry not when his father dies, 

"Tis a proof that he had rather 

Have a turnip than his father.” 

But a man is unfortunate 
whose rage betrays him into 
such uncouthness. There is 
merciless truth in the wine of 
anger, and he who is drunk 
with it can hope to conceal 
nothing of himself but his affec- 
‘tations. The world is full of 
swell mobsmen, who would be 
unrecognisable under their care- 
ful disguises but for their being 
occasionally surprised into the 
only vestige of Nature left to 
them, which they cannot dis- 
card, their anger. The crusty 


old cynic of Sinope, searching 
for a man, should have trodden 
on the toes (he would have loved 


the task) of all he met. He 
might not have found a man, 
but he would never have mis- 
judged a fraud. But anger has 
revealed the greatness of the 
meek as often as the meanness 
of the mighty. Little Harrys 
of all ages have dated their 
manhood from their first fury, 
when, goaded by, unendurable 
Master Mashams, they turned 
desperately and beat them to 
the earth, or, like the escaped 
bull in Day’s same solemn 
masterpiece,! drove their tor- 
mentors as shrieking fugitives 
before them. There is pleasure, 
and value too, in the agony 
of the anger which turns the 
sob of humility into the snort 
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of defiance, and inspires a 
weakling who had never ven- 
tured a ha! ha! in all his life 
to blaze it forth at last among 
the very trumpets, like Job’s 
splendid war-horse. But for 
such releasing flames the “soft 
ethereal warmth” of many an 
ardent soul had “starved in 
ice” for ever— 


‘* There to pine 
Immovable, unfix’d, and frozen round.” 


Finally, not the least of the 
pleasures of anger is that of its 
cessation. “Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.” 
No word in Holy Writ has 
had more direct influence upon 
humanity. But St Paul meant 
anger, not wrath, which, he 
knew well, sinks not to rest in 
the evening, but smoulders still 
under many chilly moons, and 
sees with hard wakeful eye 
the advent of many dawns. 
This indeed is the test of anger, 
that the march of one orb wears 
it down and leaves it exhausted 
and ashamed by the roadside. 
A man known to the writer 
raged throughout a night, and 
when the first sigh of returning 
day came over the sea, he went 
down to the quay to take the 
steamer to go to him who had 
grievously injured him and kill 
him. But the moon paled above 
him, and in that hushed inter- 
val between night and day, 
that interval which smells 
clean, as if God were opening 
a window in the world’s close 
bedroom, a cool sponge seemed 
to be passed over the agony 
of the night, and he wept and 
went away. 

ScoLopax. 
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ALBANIA, that wild tract of 
mountainous country within a 
few hours’ steam from Cat- 
taro in a Dalmatian pleasure- 
steamer, passed by thousands 
of wealthy tourists on their 
way to Egypt, and only 
divided from Italy by a nar- 
row strip of the Adria, is in 
a certain sense the anomaly 
of Europe. Yet here we have 
a land unknown and shunned, 
its maps far more inaccurate 
than those of Central Africa— 
for most of it has been filled 
in by guesswork—and peopled 
by a nation of fierce and reck- 
less warriors. The country is 
unique in Europe; for while 
even little Montenegro has its 


schools, its law courts, and its 
newspapers, Albania knows of 


none of these things. Even 
their language is entirely dis- 
tinct from any other European 
—in fact, its origin, as well as 
that of the Albanians them- 
selves, is clad in mystery. The 
language is soft, and not unlike 
the Italian in sound—but here 
further resemblance ceases—and 
consists of about six hundred 
words. An Italian priest has 
compiled a dictionary and a 
rough grammar, and this work 
is the sole representative of 
Albanian literature. The lan- 
guage is not easy to learn 
because of the immense amount 
of idioms used in conversation, 
but it presents no insuperable 
difficulties to the student. 

As to the people themselves, 
spoken of collectively as Al- 
banians, or sometimes as Ar- 


nauts, the idea gained thereby 
of a united nation is quite 
erroneous. They must first be 
divided into three, according 
to the religions—namely, Mo- 
hammedans, Greek Orthodox, 
and Roman Catholic Christians. 
These three religious factions 
constitute three entirely differ- 
ent peoples, each animated by 
fanatical hatred of the other; 
and they can be subdivided 
into clans and factions ad lb. 
As each clan can be reckoned 
as a miniature autocratic king- 
dom ready at any moment 
to go to war with its next- 
door neighbour, united only 
in a case of common dan- 
ger, the anarchy existing all 
over Albania can be faintly 
imagined. 

In their love of utter in- 
dependence they have a bond, 
and in this alone; but even 
then one religious faction would 
fight another on the slightest 
pretext. At a pinch the Mo- 
hammedan section would fight 
for the Turks if the common 
enemy was Christian and ap- 
peared to be aiming at their 
enslavement; but it is a fact 
that the Porte has just as 
much trouble with the Moham- 
medans as with the Christians. 
One and all defy the Turk 
in every manner. They pay 
no taxes and give no soldiers, 
though some of them volun- 
teer for military service. With 
a sublime indifference to the 
law, they go armed to the 
teeth ; and though Turkey has 
sent vast armies in the past to 
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disarm them and enforce the 
law, within a year or two every 
man and youth possessed a 
rifle and revolver once more. 
To-day Turkey has neither the 
power nor the wish to disarm 
their last bulwark against the 
threatening West, and in this 
respect no little cleverness is 
displayed. We sometimes read 
of Mohammedan atrocities on 
Christians in Albania, but this 
is only where the Christian 
is in the minority. Where 
the positions are reversed, 
the Mohammedan gets just 
as much persecution as the 
Christian. 

It is far beyond the writer's 
power to describe even faintly 
the whole of Albania (Mace- 
donia is not included). Months 
of travel would be necessary 
to tell of Old Servia and 
the feuds between Mussulman 


and Greek Orthodox; or of 
the Epirus, where the Greek 
Albanian mutilates the Moham- 
medan in one district, and vice 
versd a few miles away; or of 
the dangers of the vast tract 
of country between Monastir 


and the Adria, where the 
Mohammedan reigns supreme. 

But of the Northern regions 
the writer may speak with some 
authority. In every respect 
this part of Roman Catholic 
Albania is of extreme interest, 
both as regards the inhabitants 
and the magnificent scenery. 
On the lake bearing its name 
lies Scutari, the capital of 
Albania, the seat of a Vali 
and a large garrison. It is the 
only town of Albania that can 
be reached with any ease by 
tourists, and it is practically 
safe. A visit of a few days 
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is a revelation to any one 
unacquainted with these lands, 
for the bewildering variety of 
national costume to be wit- 
nessed there on the weekly 
market-day—or bazaar—is one 
of the most wonderful sights 
in Europe. The mountaineers 
descend in their thousands, 
journeying from far and near, 
armed with Martini rifle and 
revolver, but which they must 
leave behind at the guard- 
houses on the outer precincts 
of the city. With mules, 
donkeys, or wiry ponies, they 
enter the city in long strings: 
brawny, fearless-looking men ; 
pretty tastefully attired girls, 
and jaded women. 

The long intricate alleys of 
the bazaar, narrow noisome 
ways where the roofs of the 
shops meet overhead, shutting 
out the fierce glare, swallow - 
them up, till towards evening 
they pour out again, streaming 
over the small plain in all 
directions, towards the wild 
mountains. And these people 
are all Christians, and very 
pious ones too, as the stranger 
will observe if he sees them 
passing the old walls of the 
whilom cathedral, conspicuous 
with whitewashed crosses,— 
when they clutch their beads 
and cross themselves repeatedly, 
many besides wearing little 
crucifixes upon their breasts. 

Three-quarters of the odd 
forty thousand inhabitants of 
Scutari are Mohammedans, 
though the bishop resides 
there, and there is a large 
barnlike cathedral. This 
weekly Christian invasion on 
market-days constitutes a very 
real danger. 
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It is by no means a rare 
occurrence for the visitor to 
see a man shot in the street, 
and the Turks emphasise the 
always more or less critical 
situation by patrolling every 
alley and street, day and night, 
with pickets of fully armed 
soldiers. This ceaseless patrol- 
ling is quite one of the features 
of the city, and one becomes ac- 
customed to meeting a ragged 
corporal and his two files 
slouching along at every turn. 
There is a heavy police force 
as well, but all these precau- 
tions cannot prevent bloodshed. 
One of the old tricks of the 
Christian clansmen has been to 
kill a pig, cut off its head, and 
with the blood smear great 
crosses in the interiors of the 
mosques, depositing the gory 
trunk upon the hodja’s praying- 
mat. It is scarcely to be won- 
dered at when the town next 
day is in an uproar, the bazaar 
closed for weeks together, and 
the Christian minority besieged 
in their houses by infuriated 
Mohammedans. 

Of course, the consular 
quarter is always excellently 
guarded, so that the small 
European (if this expression 
may be used in its limited 
sense) element is never seriously 
threatened. To militate against 
such outrages no citizen may 
go abroad after dark without a 
lantern, loiterers without lights 
being ruthlessly arrested and 
locked up during the night. 
It has happened to the writer 
that, whilst listening to the 
quaint military “Last Post” 
(played nightly at eleven o’clock 
by the massed bugles of the 
garrison, and followed by two 
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pieces by the band) one hundred 
yards from the hotel, he has 
been surrounded five times in 
quick succession by different 
patrols, who evinced much dis- 
appointment in finding him to 
be a European, and as such 
inviolable. 

It was only last year that 
matters were in a very bad way 
in Scutari again. The clan of 
Miridita, perhaps the strongest 
and certainly one of the finest 
clans in Roman Catholic Al- 
bania, had been up in arms 
for months. As they inhabit 
the land between the capital 
and the sea, they were able to in- 
flict considerable annoyance on 
the Turks by closing the road 
to Medua, the Adriatic port for 
Scutari. They are, as far as 
the writer is aware, the only 
Christian clan that has the 
privilege of forming a regiment 
solely of its own men, officered 
by its chiefs and begs, for 
service in the imperial Turkish 
army. It is a privilege which 
the Miriditi jealously cling to; 
but when it is pointed out that 
this regiment refuses to leave 
its own territory, and turns out 
to close the roads, cut the tele- 
graph- wires, and oppose the 
Turkish soldiers on the slightest 
difficulty, the humour of the 
situation is obvious. 

Thus for several weeks they 
defied the Vali of Scutari last 
spring, and it was significant 
of their strength that not a 
single Turkish battalion ven- 
tured across their border, though 
they hovered upon it the whole 
time. At the same time that 
every stranger was rigorously 
excluded from their confines, 
they still possessed the effront- 
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ery to come down to Scutari in 
groups of sixes and sevens and 
stroll insolently through the 
bazaar, no one daring to say 
anything, though they were 
in open rebellion against the 
Sultan. The writer remem- 
bers well meeting several such 
parties; and the climax was 
reached one morning when a 
‘magnificent man of this clan, a 
noted beg, strolled into a small 
square in the bazaar, and sud- 
denly producing a hidden re- 
volver, shot down three un- 
lucky Mohammedans before 
any one realised what he was 
about. One of the itinerant 


patrols appeared promptly, and 
riddled this dare-devil with 
bullets as he somewhat disdain- 
fully fled. 

When these men wish to 
kill they are absolutely reck- 
less of the consequences. A 


man’s life in Albania is worth 
one penny, as an educated Al- 
banian once concisely put it— 
that being roughly the price 
of a cartridge. 

Another equally character- 
istic episode happened in an 
inland town, when a clansman 
deliberately murdered a Turk 
upon the high street. He was 
arrested and locked up. Within 
twenty-four hours the Turkish 
governor was honoured by a 
visit from a deputation of the 
murderer’s clan. These men 
demanded their comrade’s re- 
lease, and when peremptorily 
refused on the ground that 
the prisoner must stand his 
trial for murder, the deputa- 
tion left, with the intimation 
that if he was not in their 
midst within forty-eight hours, 
the clan would descend and 
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burn the town. The governor 
had but a handful of Turkish 
soldiers, the nearest garrison 
was several days’ march dis- 
tance, and the clan numbered 
some two or three thousand 
fighting men. Needless to say, 
the man was released well 
within the time limit. 

Another clan rebelled for 
some slight cause last spring, 
closing an important thorough- 
fare through their domain, and 
committing other grave mis- 
deeds. A small army was sent 
to their district; but it was 
again significant that not a 
single Turkish soldier crossed 
the border, satisfying them- 
selves with a formal blockade. 
The clansmen were content to 
watch the Turkish troops from 
their mountain-sides. A few 
weeks later the Turks with- 
drew, the clan granted right 
of way through their land, 
and the matter was dropped. 

All these numerous clans live 
absolutely independent of each 
other, some in_ blood - feud, 
where they shoot each other 
at sight wherever they meet. 
As their borders are not al- 
ways most satisfactorily de- 
fined, and each of the two 
neighbours holds strong con- 
victions, battles royal often 
ensue. Then each clan turns 
out in full strength, and the 
victor establishes the border- 
line until the defeated clan is 
strong enough again to remon- 
strate. Several of these dis- 
putes occur annually amongst 
themselves and also with the 
Montenegrins. Sometimes the 
slaughter is great; at others, 
they are content with half a 
dozen killed on each side. 

21 
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Another prominent and deep- 
rooted characteristic of the Al- 
banian is his rigid adherence to 
the laws of the Vendetta. More 
deaths occur annually from this 
custom than from any other; 
and it must be pointed out 
that men are never wounded 
in the fulfilment of revenge. 
The avenger is not heroic: 
he waits for his victim, and 
only shoots when he knows 
he will kill. From behind a 
stone beside the path the 
victim must traverse, the 
deadly bullet comes at a few 
yards’ distance, and usually 
he is shot in the back. Or 
again, while he is peacefully 
working in his field or at 
night sleeping in his hut, he 
may awake—if he awakes at 
all—to find a board in the 
roof removed and a rifle or 
revolver barrel pointing at 
him. In short, the man in 
blood-feud never knows when 
his hour will come; but this 
he knows—that it will of 
a very surety overtake him 
either to-day, next year, or 
when his hair is grey. A 
curious watchfulness pervades 
every man—a quick scan of 
every rock and bush on walk- 
ing -abroad, and ever - loaded 
weapons. An Albanian in 
blood-feud rarely walks alone. 
If he has to go a journey he 
waits till a party of five or 
six are going his way, and 
then he is comparatively safe. 
And, lastly, he never parts 
with his rifle. Even tilling 
the patch of ground before 
his home, he will have his 
rifle slung from his shoulder ; 
if he is hoeing, it is lying 
ready to hand in the next 
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furrow; at church his rifle 
stands against the wall; the 
shepherd, singing love-songs to 
while away the long hours, has 
his rifle across his knees, and 
will lift it from time to time 
aiming at some object to keep 
his eye in practice. 

The writer once on a journey 
to the Clementi, one of the 
most ill-famed clans, met a 
handsome grave man travelling 
to his home. With him he 
had his son, barely ten years 
old, and this child was as fully 
armed as his father, except 
that a carbine replaced the 
heavy Martini rifle. He wore 
the same pensive look. The 
man was in blood-feud, having 
shot a man half-inadvertently 
a few months ago. Already 
the son was playing a man’s 
part in life, sharing his father’s 
danger literally at every step, 
and beyond his diminutive 
stature there was no trace of 
his tender years on that half- 
dreamy, prematurely old little 
face. It was one of the most 
pathetic incidents that the 
writer witnessed, and he jour- 
neyed with them for several 
days. At eventide the man 
said his rosary piously, playing 
gently with the little children 
of his temporary hosts over 
the wood fire ere sleeping, and 
was, as are all the Albanians, 
a perfect gentleman in his 
manners. 

Dastardly as is the means of 
fulfilling the vendetta, there is 
one chivalrous custom which 
is worthy of mention. Should 
@ man of one clan kill another 
whilst outside his own border 
he may fly quickly for sanct- 
uary to the dead man’s nearest 
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relative, and there boldly state 
his deed, claiming immunity. 
He will be fed and rested, and 
then conducted to the border 
in safety. There the obligation 
of hospitality ceases, and the 
man will be told to keep an 
eye on himself, for the next 
time they meet the laws of 
vendetta hold good. 

Hospitality is part of the 
very essence of the true Al- 
banian. When once he is con- 
vinced that the stranger means 
no harm to his country, then 
he opens his house to him, and 
gives him of his best. But the 
Albanians are extremely sus- 
picious, and it is this trait that 
constitutes the danger of trav- 
elling in their land. In every 
stranger (and by this is meant 
a man dressed in Western garb) 
they see a spy of some great 
Power sent to discover their 
weak points. Every Albanian 
is firmly convinced that one 
day an enormous foreign army 
will come to rob him of his 
dearly prized independence. In 
this respect they show great 
shrewdness, and when it is 
‘remembered that a ceaseless 
agitation is in progress, chiefly 
on the part of Austria (through 
the priests) and of Italy (by 
means of the schools) to gain 
influence, it is scarce to be 
wondered at that they look 
askance at strangers. 

But to go amongst them 
as a sportsman (and here it 
is good to be an Englishman, 
as of this nation they have 
only remotely heard), as a 
good comrade that will drink 


with them, shoot with them, 
and play with them, is to be 
sure of such a magnificent and 
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hearty welcome as must be 
experienced to be realised. 
Then the Albanian proves to 
be a thoroughly good fellow, 
and courtesy itself. 

The happy times that the 
writer has spent amongst these 
rough men, uncivilised in every 
respect of the word, yet pos- 
sessing an astounding innate- 
ness of true courtesy, is one 
of his most pleasant recol- 
lections. Direly poor, existing 
solely on the produce of their 
fields and the realisation of 
their stock, which they breed 
and bring to the markets, 
thereby supplying their other 
wants, such as clothes, orna- 
ments, and, last but not least, 
arms and ammunition, they 
give what they have, and 
their best, freely, and with the 
genuine joy of a true giver. 
They expect nothing in return, 
reckoning the honour theirs, 
and protesting loudly their 
chagrin at not having given 
more. 

“May Jesus Christ be 
praised !” is their greeting, and 
the first question that they . 
ask of the stranger is if he 
is fatigued. 

But, as are all brave people, 
they are extremely sensitive. 
An instance of this was 
brought prominently before the 
writer’s notice whilst travelling 
amongst these northern clans. 
A year or two previously a 
certain Italian professor of 
botany, Baldacci by name, had 
travelled much the same way. 
The usual hospitality was given 
him, he being personally ac- 
quainted with many of their 
Italian priests (another means 
of going safely into their 
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midst). He journeyed whither 
he would, and the frugal 
mountaineers opened their doors 
to him wherever he went. 
Once whilst riding near 
Scutari shots were fired, and 
the professor, doubtless eager 
to raise public interest on his 
behalf, told weird stories how 
that he had been fired upon. 
It was not the case, as the 
writer fully proved. Still he 
travelled in their midst, and 
returning home he wrote and 
lectured on Albania. No ex- 
pressions were too strong to 
express his hatred and con- 
tempt of this people of whose 
hospitality he had partaken. 
He described them as mur- 
derous ruffians, as barbarous 
savages. 

The one Western language 
that the Albanians k,>\" is 
Italian. The rich merchanvs of 
Scutari read the effusions of 
this polemic writer, the Italian 
monks in their lonely parishes 
read them, and the words 
of Professor Baldacci went 
through the land. 

“Tell him,” they said on 
many occasions to the writer, 
“if he comes again he will be 
shot of a verity!” 

They were wounded to the 
quick, and in their tenderest 
place—i.e., their hospitality to 
a stranger. As it happened, 
the writer on his return to 
Montenegro met Professor 
Baldacci, and heard that he 
contemplated another tour in 
that barbarous land. In spite 
of warnings he started, but 
within three days he returned. 
The border was closed to him. 

The worst traducers of the 
Albanians are their neighbours 
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the Montenegrins, but this is 
mutual and scarce to be 
wondered at. Often has the 
writer been amused listening, 
first to the one and then to the 
other, admiring his bravery in 
going amongst such a treacher- 
ous, murderous race, and the 
tales of bloodthirsty deeds 
committed daily by “the other 
side.” 

After all, they are only great 
children, who play with life and 
death as we do with games. 
Vices they have none. They 
do not steal, neither are they 
immoral, and their word is 
their bond. They rigidly ad- 
here to the ancient code of 
honour established by their 
forefathers centuries ago. In 
common with Western medieval 
customs, they still observe the 
holiness of breaking bread, or 
tasting salt. When once a 
man has tasted food in an- 
other’s house he may never lift 
his hand against that man, be 
the provocation ever so great. 

An illustration of the ex- 
treme to which they carry this 
law came under the writer’s 
notice not long ago. <A certain 
man went to his enemy’s home 
at night with the intention of 
killing him. It was exception- 
ally dark, the moon not having 
yet risen, and the man hid in 
the garden of a neighbouring 
hut, waiting a favourable op- 
portunity to creep up to his 
enemy’s abode. Half un- 
consciously he plucked a4 
maize cob at his hand, and 
munching it, whiled away the 
time. Suddenly the moon rose 
over an intervening mountain 
and illuminated the scene with 
her bright rays. The man rose 
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cautiously and looked about 
him. Then, with a muttered 
exclamation of disappointed 
rage, he stealthily stole away 
homewards. Inadvertently he 
had hidden in his enemy’s 
garden and eaten of his crops. 
The writer in his travels 
amongst these strange men 
accompanied a monk. The 
priests of these northern clans 
are all Franciscans —some of 
Italian nationality, not a few 
Austrians, and a large propor- 
tion of pure-blooded Albanians. 
This latter class has been 
educated in Italy and speaks 
fluent Italian. Indeed an Al- 
banian priest looks as much a 
monk as the rest of his breth- 
ren. A few Albanians likewise 
receive their religious instruc- 
tion in Austria, but this is an 
innovation. These men are 
magnificent fellows, not clean 
shaven as in other lands, for 
here a beardless man com- 
mands no respect, but sturdy, 
fierce - moustachioed, and sun- 
burnt, like the fighting priests 
of old. Their life is no easy 
one: their parishes are spread 
-over vast tracts of wild mount- 
ains, and to visit the sick they 
must oft tramp from sunrise 
to sundown. In inter - tribal 
skirmishes they tend the 
wounded in the thick of the 
fight, and administer the last 
sacrament amidst a hail of 
bullets. The writer’s great 
friend, the priest of the Clan 
TrijepSi, has his ragged brown 
habit riddled with bullets, an 
eloquent testimony to the 
dangers these servants of God 
risk in their daily life. 
“What and men they 
would be,” observed a hale and 
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hearty monk of over seventy, 
referring to his parishioners, 
“if they would but keep the 
sixth commandment.” 

No amount of impassioned 
preaching can drive into these 
men’s minds that it is wrong to 
take another's life. “Whoso 
sheddeth man’s blood by man 
shall his blood be shed,” they 
retort. ‘An eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth,” and the 
good monks clasp their hands 
in despair. 

Sunday morning is an extra- 
ordinary spectacle amongst the 
Roman Catholic clans. Each 
monk has built himself a rude 
church—some have been built 
by their predecessors — orna- 
menting it with loving hands, 
carving roughly the wood for 
the altar screen or the stone 
for the font. As the sun nears 
its zenith the clan has gathered 
together, some members have 
travelled thither since day- 
break, rifles are piled in long 
rows against the church walls, 
and revolver in girdle, bando- 
lier round their waists, they 
enter the sacred edifice, baring 
their half-shaven crowns from 
the enveloping head - cloths. 
Throughout the service they 
observe the deepest reverence. 
The monks have trained choirs 
in many instances: the writer 
has oft been present in some 
remote church in the heart of 
the wild mountains where the 
High Mass was fully choral. 
It is a strange and moving 
spectacle, and one not easily 
forgotten. 

The men kneel apart from 
the women and children,—the 
women, as occupying the in- 
ferior position in life, being 
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relegated to the back of the 
church. It requires no little 
effort to suppress a smile at 
some of the quaint effects. One 
or two will suffice. The priest 
is fully robed in chasuble, and 
the altar, if tawdry, much the 
same as in any little country 
parish church; but to see a 
brawny giant assisting as 
“server,” revolver and band- 
olier complete, gives an almost 
irreverent impression. He looks 
too like a character from a bal 
masqué, except that he is an 
exceptionally fine specimen of 
humanity. This same individ- 
ual collects the offertory with 
a tin can, clanking the few 
coins therein vigorously, and 
stalking between the crowded 
kneeling worshippers with no 
little skill. However, the offer- 
tory does not yield much in 
coins, but in the monk’s kitchen 
will be found cans of milk, 
great cheeses, sacks of wool, 
baskets of maize, and even a 
slaughtered lamb. Each clans- 
man gives that which he can 
best afford, and that is given 
liberally, 

Again, these men have reli- 
gious observances quite in keep- 
ing with their warlike disposi- 
tions. At the conclusion of some 
great festival of the Church— 
that of their special patron 
saint, for instance—each man 
goes outside, takes his rifle, and 
discharges a cartridge into the 
air. With a congregation of 
one or two thousand men, the 
effect is grand, if very startling, 
to the uninitiated: 

This warrior’s salute to the 
Deity struck the writer as one 
of the most soul-stirring sights, 
and certainly one of the aptest 
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customs, that he witnessed. 
They salute their God, we our 
kings and princes, in precisely 
the same manner. ¢ 

Yet it has happened that 
while a congregation was once 
deep in their devotions, shots 
were heard outside—rapid firing 
such as portend men fighting. 
As one man the worshippers 
rose, and before the priest had 
concluded the prayer they were 
streaming at a swift double 
towards the scene of the affray, 
shooting as they swung along, 
to signify that help was coming. 
Before the priest had divested 
himself of his robes, and fol- 
lowed his erring sheep, they 
were in the thick of a hot battle 
with a neighbouring clan. A 
few hours later the dead were 
laid out in the deserted church. 

The most prominent of these 
clans to which the above refers, 
as much to one as to the other, 
bear the following names: The 
Miriditi, Clementi, Hotti, Grudi, 
Skreli, Trejepsi, and Kastrati. 
There are many others, but of 
these the writer has no know- 
ledge. 

However, there is one more 
clan, without mention of which 
no paper on Northern Albania 
would be complete. It is the 
clan of the Gusinje, the most 
dreaded of all the hillmen. They 
inhabit a plain closed in by lofty 
mountains at the eastern corner 
of Montenegro. The Congress 
of Berlin gave this land to Mon- 
tenegro instead of the equally 
Albanian seaport of Dulcigno. 
Some ten thousand Montene- 
grins, under the leadership of 
the celebrated Voivoda Marko 
Drekalovié, all flushed with 
their recent victories over the 
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mighty Turk, which had won 
to them land as large again 
as their original possessions, 
marched into Gusinje to take 
over this last fruit of their 
success. A few hours later the 
intrepid Montenegrins found 
their match and more. Their 
teeth were broken in the crack- 
ing of this last nut, and their 
army was decimated. 

The independence of Gusinje 
goes so far as that they main- 
tain that they are not even 
Albanians. They are men of 
Gusinje, and acknowledge no 
sway other than their own 
clansman. They do not wel- 
come strangers in their city, 
and indeed it is said to be 
courting death to sojourn in 
their midst. Last year they 
murdered the Turkish Kaim- 
akan (or resident governor), 
and are still unpunished. A 
passport to their midst is crime 
—only the fugitive from justice 
is safe in their city. 

The clansmen, however, jour- 
ney far and wide to the markets, 
conspicuous by their truculent 
bearing and spotlessly white 
head-cloths. It is said on one 
hand that within an hour of a 
stranger’s arrival in Gusinje 
city, the head-men meet to- 
gether, a man is detailed to 
follow him and shoot him be- 
fore he can recross the border. 
How far this is true the 
writer is not prepared to say, 
because a Turk well known in 
Gusinje offered to take him to 
Gusinje and gave his life as 
guarantee. The writer was on 
terms of blood - brotherhood 
with this Turk, a young mer- 
chant, and such a tie is sacred. 
With all these clans the sole 
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means of obtaining real proof 
is in visiting them personally, 
and then only is it possible to 
speak with authority. 

One custom still remains to 
be described. It is that of 
blood - brotherhood. 

In a wild and utterly law- 
less land such as Aibania the 
custom is invaluable to personal 
safety. When once it is per- 
formed the “brothers” are 
bound to help each other, even 
to one sacrificing his life in 
defence of the other. Besides, 
the compliment is great. The 
procedure is as follows, and if 
it is not exactly the same, still 
closely resembles the ceremony 
of blood - brotherhood as once 
performed by the ancient 
Norsemen. 

The two men stand out ina 
ring and bare their forearms ; 
each makes an incision with a 
knife, the blood flowing into a 
cup of wine. With linked arms 
the cup is emptied—half by the 
one, half by the other—by the 
friends. A kiss concludes the 
compact, far more real to these 
men than our marriage-vow, 
“till death do us part.” 

It is a splendid custom even 
if barbaric ; but the writer may 
be biassed, as he learnt to love 
these men for their many noble 
qualities. 

They have far more cere- 
mony in common everyday in- 
tercourse than any Western 
nation. A new-comer’s first re- 
mark is an acknowledgment of 
his faith, which every one pres- 
ent answers with the prescribed 
formula. Then he greets those 
present, and is likewise re- 
sponded to. To each he gives 
his hand, but it is not shaken, 
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merely clasped; to his friends 
he presents his cheek, not to 
be kissed, but for his friend to 
lay likewise his cheek against 
it. When a glass of spirits is 
given him, he does not drink it 
till he has first praised God and 
then wished good health to all 
present, both of which phrases 
are responded to by all. 

A grave courtesy pervades 
the whole party, and the stran- 
ger in their midst cannot but 
wonder at the perfect manners 
these men display. Should his 
cigarette go out, prompt hands 
relight it for him; is the food 
ready for eating, he is the 
first to be served, and not till 
he has eaten his fill do his hosts 
begin. En route, over danger- 
ous passes, where a step would 
be fatal, men risk their lives 
that no harm come to him: the 


writer has known them cling 
on the face of a precipice, 
making him a foothold with 
their hands when the way is 
steep or shelving 

There is no rude staring or 
impertinent inquiry, no molesta- 


tion or roughness. In order to 
properly appreciate these vir- 
tues—for such indeed they de- 
serve to be termed, incomparison 
with the rudeness shown by the 
lower classes to a conspicuous 
stranger in any of our large 
cities —it must be borne in 
mind that very many of these 
men have never seen a human 
being dressed in our quaint 
garb in their lives. A village 
may be visited by a stranger 
once in a generation, and not 
even the little children will 
show indecent curiosity. 
But—and now the reverse of 
this idyllic picture must be 
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shown — should the traveller 
be observed making notes, tak- 
ing photographs or measure- 
ments, then his life would be 
considerably endangered. The 
inborn suspicion of these hill- 
men would be aroused, and a 
plain request to leave their 
domains would assuredly follow, 
backed up by no hidden mean- 
ings. Immediate obedience 
would be enforced, or a 
bullet would certainly solve 
the difficulty. 

Whilst the writer travelled 
in their midst, two things were 
rigidly impressed upon him. 
Firstly, never to be seen writ- 
ing or sketching, and this the ac- 
companying monk was equally 
debarred from doing. Secondly, 
to behave as a pious Roman 
Catholic throughout, which, as 
the writer does not belong to 
that faith, entailed much weary- 
ing attendance of Masses, long 
prayers on the mountains at 
eventide, and a constant atten- 
tion never to betray himself 
by the omission of any little 
ceremonial. ‘Make the holy 
sign” was the good monk’s 
most constant adjuration, be- 
fore meals and after them, 
on passing wayside crosses or 
graves, or in answer to the 
various greetings and blessings 
bestowed upon him. 

In spite of their seeming 
lack of curiosity, the Albanians 
are most keenly watchful, and 
when the writer saw a con- 
gregation prostrated upon the 
ground, imagining himself for 
the moment unnoticed, an 
omission of his called for 4 
query afterwards which the 
monk was at pains to explain 
as a difference of ceremonial 
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observed -by Roman Catholics 
in England. 

The writer has an Austrian 
friend who in former years has 
travelled likewise in these lands, 
and even speaks Albanian. He 
tells of his attempt to scale the 
unknown heights of the Pro- 
clotia—the ancient “Damnéd 
Mountains” situated in the 
heart of the Clementi. It is 
said that no man has ever set 
foot on those rugged peaks, 
for, strangely enough, and for 
no apparent reason, the clans- 
men guard them jealously. 

The Austrian with his escort 
succeeded in climbing half-way 
when the shepherds barred 


farther progress. In the par- 
ley which followed, one man 
covered, as if carelessly, the 
writer’s friend with his rifle, 
and visibly toyed with the 
trigger. 


Had the rifle ex- 
ploded, it would have been 
an “accident” in the eyes of 
the rest. The conversation, 
understood by the Austrian 
unknown to the hillmen, was 
an argument if it would not 
be safer to kill the stranger, 
and which only the energetic 
defence of the escort averted. 
The shepherds eventually with- 
drew, with the grim warning 
that if the journey was con- 
tinued in the morning in an 
upward direction, the same 
fate which happened to other 
travellers the previous year 
would befall all of them. This 
cleared up the mystery regard- 
ing a party of tourists who 
had disappeared some time ago. 
Knowing this, the writer rather 
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naturally refrained from even 
proposing to ascend the for- 
bidden mountains, under whose 
shadow he travelled many days, 
and which he would have dearly 
loved to climb. 

It will be seen that travelling 
in Northern Albania is not a 
simple affair, and to intending 
tourists the writer gives the 
following advice: The journey 
must be carefully prepared be- 
forehand on the borders them- 
selves, and the friendship made 
of the horse-dealers and others 
who travel in other lands; but 
best and simplest is to go with 
the Franciscans. 

It is the writer’s firm con- 
viction that in the immediate 
future the eyes of Europe will 
be centred on Albania, and that 
not for nothing do these bar- 
baric but exceptionally intelli- 
gent clansmen view strangers 
with suspicion. The time is 
drawing near when at least 
two of the great Powers will 
have to seriously consider the 
Albanian problem, who are 
both vitally interested in its 
solution. It is a problem of 
such magnitude that the Mace- 
donian Question sinks into in- 
significance beside it—to the 
initiated. These surmises, how- 
ever, do not enter into the limit 
of this paper. If the writer 
has succeeded in enlightening 
any of his readers in the above 
lines, and awakening an interest 
in this unique yet so unknown 
and universally misunderstood 
people, he has not penned 
them in vain. 

REGINALD WYON. 
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To even the town - dweller 
the return of spring brings 
some quickening of pulses and 
sense of awakening to a new 
and fuller life. It makes but 
little difference to the petted 
child of civilisation, to whom 
food and clothing, light and 
warmth, have been assured by 
the cunning contrivance of 
centuries of brains, yet the 
instincts of our remote ances- 
tors still stir within us. To 
them it meant relief from 
famine, from darkness, cold, 
and physical miseries of all 
kinds. What wonder that they 
worshipped the sun- god, and 
fancied that when winter came 
their divinity was sick unto 
death, and rejoiced in his return 
to health and vigour as the 
sun gained strength? To them, 
to whom the promise of seed- 
time and harvest, cold and 
heat, summer and winter, had 
never reached, what wonder 
that the return of spring was 
looked on as a miracle? 

The innate instinct of child- 
hood to seize on all available 
nests may be traceable to the 
pleasure experienced by those 
ancestors in the first clutches 
of eggs of the season. After 
existing on acorns and beech- 
mast, or the mere skin and bone 
remaining of animal orbird after 
a protracted winter, the nest of 
the wild goose or duck must 
have seemed a godsend to them, 
and how intently would they 
have searched mere and wood- 
land for the treasure. Un- 
trammelled by law, Mosaic or 


modern, they also grasped the 
opportunity to snare the par- 
ent bird on its nest, as the 
Samoyede of the far north does 
to this day. Probably in those 
far back days, when all the 
land lay untilled and undrained, 
the bird population was as 
much greater as the human 
was less; but in spite of the 
intrusion of man, there are still 
bird sanctuaries where their 
habits may be observed by 
those of unobtrusive presence 
and keen eyesight. 

Passing down a moss-car- 
peted ride through the centre 
of a wide-stretching covert to 
avoid the dust and traffic of 
the highroad, my eye was at- 
tracted by the reflection of the 
setting sun on some gem-like 
object on the brown earth be- 
tween the roots of the hazel- 
bushes. The eye being focussed 
discovered four such gems, and 
also that the apparent root by 
which they are shaded is a 
mother nightjar or fern - owl, 
with eyes veiled by the opal- 
coloured films through which 
she probably can see, but which 
add much to the protective 
advantages in simulating a 
stump or fallen branch. 
Whether the young ones are 
provided with this veil, or 
whether juvenile curiosity pre- 
vented its use, I am unable to 
say; but the bright eyes caused 
detection in this case, for the 
matching of shape and colour 
exhibited by the parent bird 
with the surroundings was per- 
fect. I should have passed by 
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without disturbing the family 
party, but the return of an 
Irish terrier to my feet brought 
a crisis: the mother and chicks 
came upward by my face, keep- 
ing the same position relative 
to each other as on the ground ; 
and, topping the hazel growth 
a little higher than my head, 
they parted, the young with 
fluttering, half-fledged wings, 
vanishing into the branches of 
the hazel to the ground some 
yards away, the old bird to 
tumble back into the ride, 
feigning to be wounded, and 
exhibiting all those theatrical 
performances so well known in 
the partridge and other ground- 
nesting birds, with the addi- 
tion of lying on her back, with 
her mouth wide open as if for 
her last gasp, the widest stretch 
of a nightjar’s mandible being 
no small measure! On being 
approached, the bird with re- 
gained wings glided away be- 
yond sight and knowledge, and 
although sought for, was not 
discovered in the same neigh- 
bourhood again. That the 
young were lifted by the 
parent was the impression left 
on my mind. Can it be for 
this purpose that nature has 
provided the serrated claw of 
the middle toe of this species, 
to find a probable purpose for 
which has taxed the ingenuity 
of several generations of nat- 
uralists?— one theory being 
that the comblike appendage 
is to remove the scales and 
down of captured moths from 
the bristles at the base of the 
mandibles, 

_ The missel-thrush is nesting 
in the very centre of the wood, 
although his food-supply comes 
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from the surrounding meadows 
and hill- pastures above, from 
which height he stoops with 
half-closed wings, rivalling the 
falcon in speed. A botanical 
friend once came to report that 
he had observed a small hawk 
which attacked birds of its own 
size, by driving them away 
when they settled on a certain 
hedge. This proved to be a 
missel - thrush, protecting his 
winter store of red haws on 
the thorn-bushes from redwing 
and fieldfare. He is a turbul- 
ent fellow, always seeming to 
enjoy an encounter, which 
character stands him in good 
stead as a protector of special 
fruit-laden hedge or holly-bush. 
I have often noted that he had 
a store at a time when other 
birds starve in the early spring, 
and so is prepared to build 
the earliest nests of the season. 
Once in passing by such a nest, 
I noticed a jackdaw prying 
around in search of eggs (of 
which, like his relative the 
hoody crow, he is an ircor- 
rigible robber), when suddenly 
the owner appeared and flew 
directly at him. The daw 
drew his grey pate down be- 
tween his shoulders, after the 
manner a schoolboy takes to 
avoid the master’s buffet on his 
ears; but the stroke was down- 
ward, and Jack turned an in- 
voluntarysomersault. I thought 
him stunned for the moment, as, 
the inverted wings failing to 
support his weight, he dropped 
several feet; but recovering 
balance, he sailed away to an 
adjacent branch with the re- 
mark, “Jack, Jack!” as if 
making some mental reserva- 
tion concerning the expediency 
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of a taste for missel-thrushes’ 
eggs in the future. 

Later in the season the young 
missel-thrushes are escorted by 
the parents to the open arable 
lands of the Downs, and with 
the best intentions destroy many 
acres of turnips whilst search- 
ing for the larve of the silver 
Y and heart-and-dart moths 
around the roots. No doubt 
their prey is destructive, but 
at the stage of plant growth 
when the crop is singled, or 
“set out in ones” (as an Irish 
hoer once explained it by way 
of showing that he understood 
the process), and often look 
drooping from the loss of sup- 
port from the other plants 
which are removed from the 
rows to give the necessary room 
for expansion, the birds will 
frequently pull up hundreds of 
plants to find one of the tough- 
skinned larve for which they 
are searching. 

The long-tailed titmouse in- 
habits the woodland throughout 
the year, in winter gaining a 
livelihood by continuous search- 
ing for the pupa stage of moth 
and butterfly in the crevices of 
the bark and embryo tree-buds. 
One would not notice them in 
the high oaks and fir-trees did 
they not, for the purpose of 
keeping together continually, 
utter a subdued sharp note. 
Many night-fiying birds and 
forest-hunting beasts of prey 
are clamorous for the same 
reason. It is said the titmice 
congregate in winter to keep 
each other warm when roosting 
on a branch. It must be to 
gain advantage from each 
other’s feathers, for the small 
amount of heat generated in so 
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tiny a body could hardly be 
perceptible. They are wander- 
ers in winter, sleeping wherever 
night overtakes them, so that 
a bird once separated from the 
company would stand a poor 
chance of falling in with it 
again, were it not for that 
incessant gentle cry. Now the 
time of spring business hascome, 
they have a place of rendezvous 
in the lichen-covered nest, most 
cunningly built to match with 
the adjacent tree-stem, and, 
having no further advantage 
from the cry, are silent, as they 
hunt with increased activity to 
satisfy the eight or ten large- 
mouthed young enclosed in a 
sphere the size of a Jaffa orange. 
How the weaker babes escape 
suffocation is a perpetual 
miracle. Long-tailed titmice 
certainly increase in’ number, 
although no doubt many do 
fall victims to the thorn of the 
shrike’s larder, and also to 
supply the nursery of the om- 
nivorous jay. 

When crossing on horseback 
some meadows bounded by 
woodland, late in the nesting 
season, my attention was at- 
tracted to the fluttering of 
wings above my head, which 
proved to be those of a jay 
endeavouring to beat down 
some small bird in the same 
manner that a sparrow pursues 
a yellow-underwing or other 
moth, disturbed from its hiding- 
place in the daytime. Pursuer 
and pursued were alike oblivi- 
ous of my presence, the latter 
by instinct trying to make for 
the shelter of a clump of 
brambles, the jay trying to 
head it off into the open field, 
so as to weary out the newly 
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fledged wings ; but the smaller 
bird turned and twisted in 
quicker time than the larger, 
and reached its goal, but, alas! 
was caught by a hooked bramble 
thorn, and checked in entering 
the sanctuary, where it would 
have been quite safe from moles- 
tation. This misadventure gave 
the jay its opportunity, and 
_with one blow of his strong 
conical beak he cleft the soft 
skull of the young chaffinch, 
for such the victim proved to 
be, with the grey fluff of inno- 
cence, which Kearton has ex- 
hibited so admirably in photog- 
raphy, still upon him. It was 
a heartless deed, but might 
have the same excuse as that 
credited to Cromwell on visiting 
the remains of Charles I. the 
night after his execution, “Cruel 
necessity,” for well hidden in 
some bush is the nest with its 


five or six hungry young jays 
clamouring for the nourishment 
which it is the parents’ bounden 


duty to provide. During the 
excitement of pursuit the jay 
had not noticed a human pres- 
ence; but although he now be- 
came aware of it, he was not in 
the least disconcerted, for, turn- 
ing his prize on to its back with 
deft care, the wings were folded 
across the breast so as to pre- 
vent them from catching the 
air during transit, and thus 
Impeding flight, and taking a 
firm grip of the whole with his 
substantial bill, he is away to 
divide the spoil among his 
family with all the pride of a 
victor, before making a raid on 
a garden of green peas in the 
Opposite direction. The mental 
capacity of this bird was once 
well tested and explained to 
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me by a man whose crops 
suffered from these beautiful 
blue-winged thieves. He said 
if one man went into hiding to 
lay wait to exterminate the 
marauders with a gun, they 
avoid the spot. Should two 
go to the ambush, and one 
return, the result is the same; 
but should three go together 
and two come back, the calcula- 
tion is beyond the jay’s capacity, 
and the ruse usually proves suc- 
cessful. 

A peewit crosses above the 
woodland with mournful cry, 
passing to its feeding-ground 
on the wet pastures beyond 
from the higher fields where his 
nest is situated. He must miss 
the companionship of the sen- 
tinel redshank in these inland 
haunts. On the marsh-lands 
near the coast a pair of each 
variety of bird appear, by nest- 
ing close together, to form a 
mutual protection society, the 
wary redshank giving notice of 
approaching danger, while the 
lapwing beats off their most 
persistent enemy, the carrion 
crow. When inspecting some 
cattle on the Essex coast, the 
“looker” (as the herdsman is 
there called) told me of this 
curious theory, and _ being 
anxious to obtain some eggs of 
the redshank, I determined to 
keep a good look-out for facts 
demonstrating its proof. Good 
fortune lent its aid, for on cross- 
ing one of those wave-like, un- 
dulating ridges, no doubt 
formed by some back-water 
in an old river estuary before 
the land was reclaimed by sea- 
wall and sluice, a redshank 
emerged from a tuft of coarse 
grass just below me, giving a 
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quick, downward, screw-like 
motion to its wings, thereby 
forming a wisp which com- 
pletely concealed the nest and 
eggs. On the latter being 
handed up by the marshman, 
I inquired, “ Now, where is the 
peewit’s nest?” “There — 
under your horse, sir,” was 
the reply; and glancing down 
below my stirrup, there lay the 
eggs, olive, blotted with black, 
of the common plover. 

The long - tailed titmouse 
ceases his altruistic cry at this 
season; the cuckoo, on the 
contrary, adopts its well-known 
call at nesting-time, which 
term must be applied with 
another meaning to these vag- 
rant birds,—their nesting re- 
sembles in some degree that 
of the schoolboy, although the 
incentive is not always pred- 
atory! The loud clear note 
is that of the male bird, uttered 
with the design to notify his 
proximity to any female chanc- 
ing to wander within a mile 
or two of his presence. What 
a strange freak of nature is 
their mode of life, when com- 
pared with all other birds of 
the British Isles! Tied down 
by no duties of incubation to 
one spot, they are able to in- 
dulge in a Bohemian life, un- 
 trammelled by household cares, 
their eggs being deposited so 
that their progeny may become 
parasites on other members of 
the community. Are these 
looked upon as children of the 
State? They seem to be born 
—or shall we say hatched— 
beggars. I have seen a well- 
fledged specimen fly along the 
edge of a deep ravine bordered 
by a belt of pasture, and take 
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toll of parent birds, whose own 
hungry nestlings were clamour- 
ing in adjacent bushes. <A hen- 
robin, the cry of whose own 
brood I could distinctly hear, 
resented the importunity of the 
young vagabond ; but the pos- 
turing with wide-open mouth 
and drooped wings seemed so 
irresistible that a beakful of 
insects and worms, the result 
of several minutes’ toil, was 
dropped into the gaping red 
throat. A hedge-sparrow col- 
lecting food upon the same 
meadow raised no objection to 
being imposed upon; but this 
might have been the foster- 
parent continuing its nurture 
to the suppianter of her own 
brood. The strangest part of 
the whole anomalous proceed- 
ing, the ejectment of the legit- 
imate occupiers of the nest, 
has become an oft-told tale. 
I once adopted the theory that 
the two hind-toes of the zygo- 
dactyle feet of this species lent 
their aid to this instinctive 
crime, by enabling the young 
murderer to cling to the side 
of the nest while ousting the 
lawful occupiers. I find, how- 
ever, that Wilson, the great 
American ornithologist, has 
suspected the like habit in 
the cow-bunting, a bird of the 
Sturnide or starling family 
with but one strong hind-toe. 
They, like the cuckoo, do not 
pair, as nest-building birds so 
generally do. 

I have noticed, the propor- 
tion of sexes varies remarkably 
among cuckoos, having watched 
the pursuit by four or five male 
birds of one female amongst 
the green feathery foliage of 
the ash-trees, her rippling 
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laughter being answered by a 
chorus of loud shouts. On 
another occasion eleven cuckoos 
were seen together : only one of 
these was heard to utter his 
well-known note, which call is 
the only intimation of sex to 
the field-naturalist. One could 
not recognise any peculiarity of 
voice that should have attracted 
so large a following; but the 
whole party had a contented 
appearance, as if moths and 
locust - flies were abundant. 
The hawk-like form and flight 
of the cuckoo frequently causes 
it to be mobbed by small birds : 
this usually occurs late in nest- 
ing-time, when fledglings are 
plentiful, and parent-birds alert 
for their protection. In early 
spring the hen-bird, skulking 
along the hedge-side in search 
of a snug nest in which to plant 
her eggs, escapes almost un- 
noticed. 

One June day, when fishing 
for trout on the north side of 
the watershed of the Cheviots, 
in Capehope burn,—which joins 
Kale Water at Hownam, to 
pass from thence into the 
Teviot and flow on into the 
Tweed,—I noticed two cuckoos 
come flying down the valley. 
The one was calling loudly 
some thirty feet from the 
ground, the other skimming 
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along the burn-side and 
creating distraction among the 
birds nesting in that favourite 
resort. Thesandpiperdescended 
from the stone dyke and in- 
creased his vociferous pipings ; 
tree-pipit, yellow-hammer, and 
meadow-pipit joined with pied 
and yellow wagtails in the 
chase. A water-ousel, or dip- 
per as it is often called, was 
perched on a projecting stone 
mid - stream, posturing, as is 
their wont, with droop of head 
and jerk of tail. I had watched 
on many occasions to see one 
take a dive into the stream, for 
they had been my cheerful 
companions for many a day on 
Border waters; but until the 
hawk-like form of the cuckoo 
passed above, and maybe was 
reflected in the pool below, the 
header was never taken. Under 
the influence of fear a passage 
was made beneath the surface 
to the overhanging bank. As 
these cuckoos were the only 
birds of that species sighted 
during a residence covering the 
whole of the month of June in 
Cheviot valleys, they were evi- 
dently regarded as birds of 
prey, and not suspected of the 
malicious intent of depositing 
embryo aliens among lawful 
citizens of the valley. 
ERNEST ROBINSON. 
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IN THE KOOTENAYS. 


You walk into the hotel at 
Sicamous Junction from the 
platform of the railway-station, 
and you will probably find the 
hall full of gun-cases, cartridge- 
magazines, fishing - rods, and 
golf-clubs. The dining-room is 
a glitter of flowers and silver, 
lit up by acetylene lamps. The 
verandah at the back overhangs 
an arm of the Great Shuswap 
Lake; underneath it is moored 
a small flotilla of boats and 
canoes; @ little farther out is a 
house-boat with its attendant 
steam-tug. Just across the arm, 
within rifle-shot of the verandah, 
is a small clump of willows, 
easily distinguishable in the 
moonlight. A couple of weeks 
before our arrival they picked 
up, in those willows, an Indian 
hunter, with his scalp half torn 
off and his arm badly lacerated 
by a grizzly. He had been 
hunting bears for forty years, 
but one of them got him at 
last ; for he had been lying 
there twenty-four hours when 
they found him, and _ blood- 
poisoning had set in. I do not 
mean to infer that guests can 
hope to sit out on verandah- 
chairs and shoot grizzlies as a 
rule,—although within two and 
a half miles of the hotel there 
is a regular path, worn as 
smooth as a macadamised road, 
with stones turned over, where 
the bears have been hunting 
for ants,—but the incident is 
an illustration of the manner in 
which high civilisation treads 
on the heels of untamed nature 
in British Columbia. 


The distance from Sicamous 
to Okanagan Landing is fifty- 
one miles, and we managed to 
lose two hours in making it. 
Nobody complained particu- 
larly, because the train only 
runs three times a-week, and 
the steamer could not possibly 
start without us. Besides that, 
it was a lovely day, and sitting 
on the rear platform of the car 
made the journey resemble a 
drive along a dusty country 
road, between gently rising 
hills, and beside flat, calm, 
shining lakes, where the ducks 
and coots left long wakes on 
the mirror-like surface. The 
waggoners chaffed us now and 
then, and we stopped dead 
occasionally to hoot at a stray 
calf that had wandered on to 
the railway-line, and was too 
stupid to get out of the way 
of theengine. But we managed 
to get along somehow, and it 
is libellously untrue to say 
that it was the same calf 
which stopped us near Enderby 
bridge, and then again ten 
miles farther on. We were all 
suffering a little from “coast 
languor,” one of the principal 
symptoms of which malady is 
that you “don’t care a cent 
whether school keeps or not.” 

By the time we arrived at 
the landing-stage everybody on 
the train knew everybody else, 
and they always keep a lot of 
fishing-tackle on the wharf, 
with live bait in a tin-lined 
box covered by an old sack, 80 
that the passengers can amuse 
themselves while they are wait- 
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ing for the steamer to start. 
The water was the most bril- 
liant transparent green I ever 
saw, and the silver trout were 
swimming about in myriads: 
it was exactly like an aquarium. 
Close to the surface were the 
babies of the tribe, hurrying 
backwards and forwards in 
schools, keeping very near to- 
gether for company’s sake; 
lower down were the big fish, 
who run up to 16 lb. or 20 lb. 
The verandahs of the cottages 
were all covered with blue con- 
volvulus; and a herd of cattle 
was feeding in the meadow at 
the head of the lake, under the 
sunlit hill. 

The lake itself is some sixty 
miles in length, and nowhere 
more than three or four broad, so 
that it really resembles a river 
lying between two tiers of hills ; 
the water, after you leave the 
landing, being a deep Medi- 
terranean blue, and the moun- 
tains green and restful after the 
chaotic grandeur of the Rockies. 
The Aberdeen could do her 
seventeen knots if she were 
hurried, but we very much pre- 
ferred to glide along quietly, 
leaning back on deck-chairs in 
the soft warm air. By-and-by 
the whistle screamed out a 
long, echoing call, and we 
slowed up at a tiny wharf, and 
landed a bag of flour and a 
whisky-jar for a dark, Italian- 
faced prospector who was wait- 
ing there—a packing-case, and 
& hammock slung between a 
couple of trees, being the only 
signs of human habitation 
visible. Next time we stopped 
and threw a brown-paper parcel 
on to an empty landing-stage 
that ran out from a flattened 
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beach, behind which was a 
background of groves and isol- 
ated trees with lawny spaces 
between. As we steamed off, 
we saw a straw-hatted girl, in 
a white skirt and pink skirt- 
waist, walking down a winding 
path ; and then we rounded the 
shoulder of a smooth grassy 
cliff, to a low-lying bright green 
shore, with a village of white- 
and-yellow houses and a grey- 
roofed church inland. 

The water near the edge 
was lapping up a beach of 
fine white sand; the dock was 
piled high with flour-bags and 
fruit-boxes ; two or three skew- 
bald bronchos with Mexican 
saddles were standing at the 
street corner; the men were 
dressed in khaki Norfolk 
jackets, loose white flannel 
shirts open at the _ throat, 
great wide- brimmed hats of 
white linen, and blue jean 
trousers tucked into high, 
rusty - black boots. Some of 
them reminded you of Picca- 
dilly, in spite of the sun-burn 
on their cheeks; and others, 
in brown velveteen coats, with 
tarnished buttons of strange 
device, might have just stepped 
out of a gig in the market- 
place of a country town. There 
was a long regular line of 
poplars farther inland, that 
you would have sworn was 
the avenue leading up to a 
manor-house: it had really 
been planted to serve as a 
wind - break for somebody’s 
orchard. Now and then, but 
very rarely, the thermometer 
in winter will drop to 10° 
below zero, a record of which 
they seem to be rather proud 
here; but, as a rule, “ fifteen 
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above” is the coldest, and 
little damage is done except 
to young trees. 

We waited at Kelowna for 
an hour and a half, and then 
we sailed out into a blue 
world, where blue hills were 
shimmering in blue haze above 
an azure bay. The trees grew 
right down to the water’s 
edge, here and there in the 
lake itself, and we slanted 
from stopping-place to stop- 
ping-place across an oily plain 
of dark, shining water. We 
dropped mail-bags and watched 
the postmaster’s children, in 
broken- brimmed straw hats, 
sorting the letters on the 
landing-stage. There was an 
aromatic smell of burning 
wood below Peachland, and 
the smoke was hanging about 
the surface of the lake. The 
western shore, with its faint, 
yellow-green herbage, looked 
like a vast wind-swept sand- 
hill, carven into mounds and 
hollows, over which the fir- 
trees were thinly scattered, and 
down the face of the steep 
hills behind were scored the 
dry beds of long waterfalls. 

It was moonlight before 
we arrived at Penticton and 
climbed up a narrow path to 
the hotel. Tall men, in cowboy 
hats and clanking spurs, passed 
us in the darkness, and half 
a dozen bronchos were tied up 
to posts and empty waggons 
at the top of the hill. There 
was a “general store” hidden 
away among the trees in a 
deep dell behind the inn, where 
two or three miners were pric- 
ing saddlery by the light of 
petroleum-lamps. The officers 
of the ship and most of the 
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passengers took possession of 
the drawing-room and the 
piano, and sang Old Country 
songs; outside on the verandah 
the night breeze was moaning 
fitfully, and the wraiths of 
all sorts of dead hopes and 
vain longings seemed to flit 
down from the mountain glens 
over the shadowy surface of 
the lake. 

For sheer pleasure, where 
travelling is concerned, it is 
hard to beat the deck of a 
lake steamer on a hot summer 
day. There is just enough 
breeze off the water to keep 
you cool; you are in the fresh 
air, with plenty of room to 
move about; you have all the 
pleasures of an ocean voyage, 
with very little fear of sea- 
sickness, and you have the 
added delight of constantly 
changing scenery. On our re- 
turn journey we stopped at 
orchards and market - gardens 
where the wharves were 
crowded with gaily dressed 
women and_ white - clothed 
Chinamen, waiting to ship 
cargoes of fruit-boxes; of 
peaches, and plums, and 
grapes, and water-melons, and 
tomatoes. The fruit - growing 
industry is still in its infancy 
here. One of our fellow- 
passengers was an English- 
man, with fifteen years’ ex- 
perience in California, who 
had come up here, as superin- 
tendent of a “packing gang,” 
to see what the country was 
like, and he asserted enthusi- 
astically that they “hadn’t be- 
gun to grow fruit yet,” and 
that, with scientific methods of 
cultivation, he could in two 
years double the produce of an 
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orchard that was already equal 
to anything he had seen across 
the border. Indeed it was 
difficult to see why everybody 
does not buy land, plant trees, 
and make a fortune; because 
the inhabitants prove to you 
by facts and figures that you 
must inevitably make about 
eighty per cent per annum on 
your capital. ‘There must be 
a nigger in the fence some- 
where,” said a Manitoba farmer 
to me; “but I’m hanged if I 
can find him. Apparently all 
these fellows do is to spray 
their trees three times a-year 
and watch them _ growing. 
They don’t even pick the 
fruit themselves—the wholesale 
buyers contract to do that; 
and the owners, if they feel 
energetic, hire themselves out 
at $1.75 a-day to pick their 
own fruit. If I say that the 
only flaw in the proposition is 
that it’s too good to be true, 
they invite me to point out 
where they’re wrong, and I 
can’t do it.” We worried over 
the problem all the way to 
Okanagan Landing, and final- 
ly-decided that, with scientific 
attention and a certain outlay 
on irrigation where necessary, 
a fruit-rancher should be able 
to make a living without work- 
ing himself to death. 

There was a lake of gold, 
reflecting the dried yellow grass 
on the mountain -side, as the 
train wound along the shore 
towards Sicamous, with only 
& few feet of shingle and 
driftwood between us and the 
water. A flock of duck got 
up and swung past a big bold 
bluff that loomed up like a 
Whale’s back, narrowing the 
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lake arm to the width of a 
small river; and a long-haired 
Indian brave in semi-civilised 
clothing was riding a broncho 
down the hillside, with his 
squaw behind, riding astride, 
with her moccasined feet 
tucked into wide wooden 
stirrups. 

The Arrow Lakes, as they 
are called, like the Okanagan, 
are practically the expansion 
of a river, in this case the Col- 
umbia. They run _ through 
mountain - passes, steeper and 
more precipitous than the 
Okanagan ranges, with denser 
forests and wilder scenery. At 
first they strike you as being a 
little formidable, like an im- 
perious beauty to whom you 
have been introduced by a 
lovely young sister; but the 
charm of them captivates you 
insensibly, till you begin to 
dread the idea of bidding them 
farewell. Among the pass- 
engers on the upper deck were 
an Alpine-Club man, lean, brown, 
and sinewy, who had spent the 
summer conquering virgin peaks 
in the Rockies ; another, who is 
studying Canada for sporting 
purposes, from Nova Scotia to 
Cassiar; and a couple of Eng- 
lish ladies who were travelling 
round the world. They had 
taken 1400 photographs in six- 
teen months, and they talked of 
head-hunters in the Celebes, and 
of untrodden paths in Ceylon, 
with easy familiarity, and with 
a remarkable power of vivid 
description. Before the steamer 
started the cook appeared on 
deck with two or three speci- 
mens of ore in his hand from 
some newly discovered claim, 
and we began to feel that we 
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were really in a mining country 
at last. 

At Halcyon Hot Springs 
there was a big yellow hotel 
pasted on to the face of the hill, 
with a kitchen- garden below 
that looked as if it was growing 
up the side of a wall, and a 
strong, close fence underneath 
that, to prevent the whole affair 
from sliding bodily into the lake. 
A Montana man looked at it 
curiously, and drawled out, “I 
wonder what in thunder they 
do here when they want to do 
anything!” At Nakusp there 
was an enormous fiat scow, 
labelled, ““C. P. R. barge No. 4,” 
with half a dozen railway cars 
loaded on it, and a small steam- 
tug waiting to tow it down to 
Robson. As the lake narrowed 


the water turned to a vivid 
absinthe green, and the pale 


leaves of the cottonwood on the 
shore contrasted with the darker 
pines on the mountains behind. 
There was the blue smoke of a 
fire to the right of us, and we 
' seemed to be steaming in dead 
silence—except for the quiet, 
sighing puff of the engines— 
right against huge granite walls 
infront. Then the pass widened 
again into deep, leafy hollows 
embayed on either shore, and 
then contracted to a river run- 
ning between trees, whose 
foliage was just assuming tints 
of exquisite brown, and red, 
and yellow: there was a little 
sand-spit running out at the 
narrowest point, with a white 
boat moored alongside, and deep 
gutters were clawed down the 
face of the wall ahead. Another 
barrier of ragged, snow-patched, 
grey-brown rock, and we were 
steaming across from side to 
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side to avoid the shoals; with 
the hurrying water, wrinkled 
like the skin-folds on the palm 
of the hand, beneath us, and a 
warm head-wind blowing from 
the south. On a long green 
island, fringed with yellow sand, 
was a canvas teepee, and a band 
of ponies was staring at us from 
the bank ; on the farther shore 
was a flock of forty or fifty 
grey geese drawn up on the 
shingle. Somebody wantonly 
fired a rifle at them, and they 
got up and swung off down 
stream, for the wildfowl never 
cross the range, but follow the 
trough of thelake. Then a fish- 
hawk dropped with a swoop, 
and picked up a fish close to 
our bows ; by-and-by the moun- 
tains grew rounder and less 
rugged, and the vegetation on 
the shores denser and greener, 
while the water turned to the 
blue of turquoise. Near Robson 
we could see the railway pinned 
up on the side of the cliff, 1100 
feet or more above lake-level; 
once we passed a log shanty 
among the trees, with a tin 
sponge-bath hung against the 
wall outside, and everybody 
spoke at once, “I'll bet that’s 
an Englishman living there ;” 
another time we saw a town of 
150 houses or more in a sandy 
bay, and the man who knew 
Canada from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific said, “‘ That’s quite 
a settlement, isn’t it? If you 
want a house cheap, now is 
your chance.” For — though 
the houses were complete, even 
to the doors and windows— 
there was only one inhabitant 
in the entire city ; and we sub- 
sequently heard that he too 
had since departed. It was 4 
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“boom” town, built at a time 
when the railway company was 
constructing a big tunnel near 
by, and before the “ bottom had 
dropped out of” certain mining 
prospects in the neighbourhood. 
It would be an eerie place to 
walk into at night after you 
had lost your way on the 
mountain. The sun went down 
in a pink haze, from the forest 
fires, and, after dark, we lit the 
great electric search-lights, and 
flung long, straight, dazzling 
shafts on either shore. The 
startled birds flew across their 
path like living flames, and we 
swung the lamps round so as 
to illuminate the yellow sand 
and thick green foliage behind, 
while the Chinamen on board 
chattered joyfully to see the 
gigantic shadows of their own 
fingers on the glittering surface 
of the lake. 

The railway journey that 
followed, from Robson to Ross- 
land, was like a trip up the 
Brocken on a Walpurgis Night. 
There were fires everywhere : 
fire in the forests, and fire in 
the smelters; walls of incan- 
descence on one side, and flam- 
ing furnaces on the other; a 
lurid glow behind, and a sparkle 
of cresset-lights ahead ; the Red 
Mountain, the nucleus of the 
Rossland mines, was ablaze 
with long festoons of arc- 
lamps; the very town itself 
appeared to be illuminated for 
some high festival. They get 
their power from the Bonning- 
ton Falls, thirty-two miles 
away, at the lower end of 
the connecting -link between 
the Kootenay Lake and the 
Columbia River. The pole-line 
runs over a ragged route, with 
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hardly a level mile in the entire 
distance, ascending and descend- 
ing grades of 70 per cent of 
steepness, and varying in its 
altitude at different points by 
over 2200 feet. It jumps the 
Kootenay River in a single 
span of 600 feet, and the 
Columbia in another of 1500 
feet, including a sag of 52 feet 
in the total stretch. Electric 
lighting is so cheap in Ross- 
land that they never bother to 
turn it out, except in their bed- 
rooms. You could walk into a 
man’s office at midday and see 
that his lamps were all alight ; 
the shop windows were as bright 
at three o’clock in the morning 
as those of an ordinary town an 
hour after sunset. 

By daylight the scene 
changed. The main street had 
been hewn, and blasted, and 
levelled along the side of a 
hill high above a green valley, 
where the tall straight pines 
looked like Swiss toys, with a 
network of little railways 
running up to and ending at 
a hole in the ground. The 
offices and other buildings of 
the great mines, the Le Roi, 
the Le Roi No. 2, the Centre 
Star, the War Eagle, were 
perched up like chalets on the 
face of the Red Mountain, and 
the railway cork-screwed and 
switch-backed up a rise of a 
couple of thousand feet in 
seventeen miles. The shops 
were full of strange-looking 
machinery and miner’s re- 
quisites—the foot-gear that 
hung outside would make an 
ordinary pair of shooting-boots 
look like dress-shoes; there 
were comparatively few women 
on the streets; and you could 
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tell the men who worked 
underground at a glance by 
the strange pallor on their 
faces. 

Right in the middle of one of 
the side-streets, and almost 
blocking it, was a gigantic 
boulder of virgin rock, at least 
12 feet high, with a crack 
in it stuck full of wooden 
wedges. When the town 
council has a few dollars to 
spare it chips a few more bits 
off it, meanwhile it is artistically 
decorated with flaring posters. 
The club is a balconied chalet, 
perched high, like everything 
else here, on the side of a hill, 
with four tables in the billiard- 
room, a reading-room that over- 
looks the valley below, and great 
china bowls full of dahlias and 
sweet-peas every where. 

Rossland is getting civilised 
now, though there is still some- 
thing of the old reckless, devil- 
may-care spirit of the mining 
camp in the air. A very few 
years ago everything “ran 
wide open,” till the respectable 
citizens held a meeting and 
resolved to set their house in 
order. Their chief difficulty 
lay in the fact that they had 
no powers to legislate, and 
could not get these without 
the sanction of the Provincial 
Legislature at Victoria. So 
they elected a certain number 
of delegates, whom they christ- 
ened “The Committee of Purity 
and Reform,” voted them $200 
apiece for their expenses, and 
despatched them to the seat of 
Government, with instructions 
not to return without the neces- 
sary authority for estahlishing 
a jurisdiction of their own. 


They travelled by way of the 
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States, and by the time they 
had arrived at a certain town, 
which shall be nameless, the 
$200 was beginning to burn a 
hole in their pockets. The 
mayor and corporation turned 
out to meet them, and offered 
them “the hospitality of Our 
City”; the mayor had already 
been sampling the said hospit- 
ality himself. His eloquence 
was so persuasive that the C. 
of P. and R. boarded the night 
train in a condition of wild 
hilarity, and took possession 
of the Pullman. The chairman 
of the’ committee, who related 
the incident, said that one of 
their number was a Scotsman, 
who always waxed sentimental 
under the influence of whisky. 
“He insisted on reciting a 
poem. It was a d—d long one, 
beginning ‘The stag at eve had 
drunk his fill,’ and he insisted 


on giving us the whole of it. 
He also stopped at intervals to 
draw attention to the beauties 
of particular passages, with 
elucidatory comments of his 


own. Whenever he thought 
any particular passenger was 
not paying sufficient attention, 
he would go and sit on the 
arm of his chair and recite to 
him personally. Why the other 
passengers didn’t throw us all 
off the train, I shall never 
know. We compared notes 
subsequently about our recol- 
lections of the interview with 
the Legislative Assembly at 
Victoria, but they were a trifle 
too mixed for a clear report of 
the proceedings. Still, we had 
the powers of legislation all 
right, right there, in our 
pockets. We had legislation 
to burn. Because, you see, the 
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members of the Provincial 
Parliament said, ‘If this is 
the Committee of Purity and 
Reform, good Lord! what 
must the ordinary citizens be 
like ?’” 

I met an old schoolfellow in 
the club that night, who had 
spent five years in acquiring 
experience in Rossland, and 
we debated on the advisability 
of paying a visit to the Le 
Roi mine. R. knew that he 
would have no difficulty in get- 
ting the necessary permission 
to go all over it, if we liked; 
but my time was limited, and 
there is always the risk of be- 
ing personally conducted by an 
intelligent foreman. This per- 
sonage invariably makes the 
mistake of taking it for granted 
that everybody else is as in- 
telligent as himself, and he 
holds you for three or four 
hours while he explains every- 
thing with a painstaking atten- 
tion to detail and a bewilder- 
ing technicality that gives you 
a headache. Your politeness 
and your personal vanity pre- 
vent you from cutting him 
short. Finally we decided to 
take chances, and the next day 
saw a couple of disreputable 
tramps, in soiled flannels and 
enormous shooting-boots, climb- 
ing up a steep, dusty path 
between little wooden cottages 
in whose doorways stood pale- 
faced, profane men, just up 
from their spell underground. 

The buildings, and plant 
generally, of the mine are on 
a scale that the local experts 
hold to be somewhat extrava- 
gant in view of the expense 
involved in putting its produce 
on the market. As far as I 


could gather, ore of a less 
value than $94 per ton will 
not pay under present con- 
ditions, and most of the ore 
now in sight at the Rossland 
mines is trembling on the 
ragged edge between profit 
and loss. Any substantial 
abatement of the cost of re- 
duction would turn the scale, 
and ensure permanent pros- 
perity for the place as a min- 
ing camp. Even as it is, there 
is enough wealth in the town 
itself, and its mineral returns 
are sufficiently valuable, to 
ensure the employment of a 
thousand miners or more for 
years to come. 

I asked a good many author- 
ities—Canadian, English, and 
American, mine-owners, bank 
managers, and others — why 
the results of British Columbia 
mining had hitherto been so 
disappointing to British inves- 
tors. The general consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that 
there were faults on both 
sides. Some of the proposi- 
tions that have been laid be- 
fore English capitalists have 
been rank swindles. Money 
that should have been care- 
fully spent on directly pro- 
ductive work out here has 
been wasted on _ elaborate 
machinery and _ decorative 
buildings, where the returns 
did not justify the outlay. On 
the other hand, the men on 
the spot complain that the 
tendency of English specula- 
tors is to dribble out their 
money in small sums,—a fatal 
policy where mining is con- 
cerned. Your American will 
make a big dash, and then, 
if he fails, drop it altogether, 
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and start afresh elsewhere. 
They say, too, that, instead 
of selecting trained business 
representatives, people at home 
have an idea that the manage- 
ment of a mine is a snug berth 
for a younger son who has 
been plucked for Sandhurst. 
Also, that, generally speaking, 
they are in too much of a 
hurry. Low-grade ore has to 
be treated on an enormous 
scale, and the larger the capac- 
ity of the plant, provided that 
it is economically managed, the 
greater the profit. There are 
innumerable claims showing 
high-grade ore, especially in 
the Boundary Country, which 
are merely awaiting capital 
to develop them. While I was 
in Greenwood one man, who 
had leases and a bond on one 
property inside the city limits 
for $10,000, had, after nine 


months’ work, sold his pro- 
perty for $50,000. A second 


property, also in the cit 
limits, bonded at $10,000, and 
now being worked by two or 
three men, had just completed 
a shipment of 38 tons, and 
for this had received over 
$4000. “But,” said a certain 
bank manager to me, “what 
we want here is hard work, 
and men ready to go up 
against natural conditions. 
For years properties have 
been lying idle, either because 
there are not enough men who 
will take chances of working, 
or because there is not enough 
capital to put men to work 
on the various claims.” There 
. have been local drawbacks, too, 
labour troubles, the drop in 
copper, lack of railway accom- 
modation, the curse of mono- 
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polies, and other evils which 
will be remedied in time. 

To return to the Le Roi. 
The mine is opened out by two 
incline shafts on the middle 
vein—the old shaft and the 
“combination” shaft. Above 
the latter is reared a shaft- 
house 85 feet high, with crush- 
ing, conveying, sorting, and 
sampling machinery, all driven 
by electric power, and an aerial 
tram-line leads to the ore-bins 
on the Great Northern Railway. 
There are two double-cylinder 
winding engines that work the 
hoist-reels, and are capable of 
hoisting 1200 tons in ten hours 
if necessary. The shaft has 
reached the 1050- feet level, 
though 900 feet was the deepest 
stage in actual working at the 
time of our visit. Each of us 
took a candle, lit it, and held it 
between his fingers, with the 
grease dripping off. Then we 
stepped through a door into 
the diagonal section of a tin 
box, big enough to hold three 
men. The two visitors crowded 
well up to the back of it, and 
the guide turned an electric 
switch on and off a certain 
number of times, somewhat 
on the principle of the Morse 
code. Then there was the sens- 
ation of a trap-door being 
opened, and we dropped 
through. At the different 
stations on the way down we 
seemed to be looking through 
@ penny peep-show at artificial 
caves lit by electricity, with 
moving figures hurrying little 
hand-cars filled with ore along 
a miniature railway. When we 
finally disembarked we noticed 
that the air was perfectly sweet, 
and our conductor showed us 
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that there was a telephone in 
connection with the offices 
above, as well as with the bed- 
room in his own cottage. All 
round was a forest of massive 
timbers propping up the enor- 
mous weight above. One or 
two of the huge piles had been 
squeezed till the strain had be- 
come unbearable, and they had 
begun to crack and splinter out- 
wards in the middle. The car- 
penters were busy fortifying 
the weak places with wedges. 
Little tram-lines ran along cor- 
ridors connecting with pockets 
into which the ore was emptied, 
and from which the skip was 
loaded and hoisted to the sur- 
face. There wasn’t a sign of 
gold, or of anything remotely 
resembling it, in sight. 

On the surface we saw a 
beautiful model of a gold-bear- 
ing vein on a small scale. This 
was a stringer, or feeder, of the 
North vein, which had just been 
opened up to a depth of about 5 
feet, apparently more out of 
curiosity than from any im- 
mediate intention to begin 
serious work there. The vein 
could be seen, clear, distinct, 
and glittering, running through 
the rusty red of the “country” 
rock for a few feet, till it had 
narrowed almost to vanishing 
point, or “pinched,” to use the 
technical expression. Here they 
had sunk a miniature shaft, and 
found it again in the hanging- 
wall; and at the “ pit’s mouth” 
was a waggon-load of ore aver- 
aging $60 to the ton. 

All the mines of any im- 
portance are on the Red Moun- 
tain—which is red, and green, 
and patched with trees, and 
blotched with smoke, and 
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scarred with tall black chim- 
neys, and seamed with long 
perpendicular hoists. You may 
climb to the topmost peak of 
any of the surrounding hills, 
and, as far as the eye can see, 
the country has probably been 
taken up at some time or other 
by enterprising prospectors, 
many of whom have since 
died, or gone elsewhere and 
been forgotten. Many of the 
claims overlap one another, 
and there is a chance for 
litigation if the country ever 
gets thoroughly opened up. 
For the prospector penetrates 
everywhere: whether he travels 
in state with a string of pack- 
horses, or alone, with no more 
provisions than he can carry 
himself, including a small bottle 
from the chemist’s shop, known 
as “The Prospector’s Friend” 
—to be used when all hope of 
rescue is gone. 

Forty years ago, when the 
placer mines in East Kootenay 
were first discovered, there was 
no connection between this dis- 
trict and the coast except 
through the United States. 
Mr E. Dewdney, afterwards 
Lieut. - Governor of British 
Columbia, was instructed to 
survey and construct a trail 
entirely within British territory, 
in order to avoid the vexatious 
delay at the customs. This 
trail, still known as_ the 
Dewdney Trail, was finished 
in 1865, and passes about a 
mile south of Rossland on its 
way down Trail Creek to the 
Columbia River. Other roads 
have been built since, and to- 
day the old trail is so over- 
grown in many places that 
you have to ride along it in 
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single file, and to dodge fallen 
trees, or even to leave it alto- 
gether to avoid water-holes. 
Here and there you catch 
glimpses of deep wooded valleys 
through the trees; and an 
occasional peep of the railway 
reminds you that you are 
within reach of civilisation. 
Otherwise it is in much the 
same condition as when first 
constructed. Barring an oc- 
casional chipmunk, there were 
no signs of animal life, although 
there are deer and bear in the 
woods. The last mile into 
Trail was about the dustiest 
I ever experienced, for the 
vegetation had been killed off 
by the sulphur fumes from the 
smelter. My guide, after ad- 


vising me to keep a hundred 
yards behind him, started off 
at full gallop, and disappeared 
bodily in a pillar of yellow 


sand. 

The smelter is built on a 
bluff overlooking the swift- 
eddying torrent of the milky- 
green Columbia River. Al- 
though at the time of its 
erection the difficulties of pro- 
curing building material and 
importing plant and machinery 
were far greater than would be 
the case to-day, yet work was 
begun on October 10, 1895, and 
the first furnace fired up in the 
following February. On one 
bank of the river is a wilder- 
ness of trestlework; of huge 
wooden sheds, and pythonic 
iron pipes; of chimneys 200 
feet high and 12 feet square ; 
of great “roasters” and ovens 
built of brick; and _blast- 
furnaces; and baths of molten 
metal. Grimy-faced stokers, 


with the strange glassy stare 
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of men who gaze into volcanoes 
of white heat, were pushing 
barrows carrying big pots full 
of “matte”: in the office build- 
ings were glass cupboards con- 
taining specimens of ore, and 
sulphur bloom, and clinker 
“hair” that might have been 
cut from a human head; and 
mineral sea-anemones of yellow, 
and heliotrope, and orange-red. 
Just outside the laboratory was 
a spectacled, clean-shaven pro- 
fessor in his shirt-sleeves, super- 
intending the unloading of lead 
bullion, and through the win- 
dows you could see studious- 
looking youths examining test- 
tubes. 

On the farther side, under 
the red, pine-studded hills, is a 
gravelled beach; and, exactly 
opposite, is the little shack of 
an Indian hunter, among the 
trees. 

Next morning the sun was 
a beautiful pale lilac, that 
subsequently deepened into a 
brilliant blue, through the 
mingled haze of the chimneys 
and of the forest fires; and 
enormous clouds of rolling 
smoke lay along the valleys. 
The railway seemed to descend 
by @ spiral staircase, varied by 
an occasional switchback: now 
and then we stopped under 
bins from which the falling 
ore rained into the cars like 
a cataract. The leaves, and 
bracken, and fern were be- 
ginning to change colour; and 
peeps of the river showed far 
below us, edged with yellow 
gravel. We crossed deep 
gorges on high, spidery- look- 
ing trestles; we ran through 
short rough-hewn tunnels; 
from the low valleys the forests 
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of pine and fir swelled and un- 
dulated like the trough of a 
tidal wave; and above our 
heads the great crags seemed 
to close together till they shut 
out the sky. Near Coryell you 
could lean over the edge of the 
platform and stare straight up 
a sheer wall a mile in length, 
that left only a thin blue line 
between you and the roof of 
the railway-car. We lunched 
at tables fragrant with sweet- 
peas, while Lake Christina 
seemed to glide by like a 
smoky mirror, with shimmer- 
ing reflections of the mountains 
on its surface: there was a 
tiny creek a yard wide cutting 
through a strip of sandy shore, 
and then forming a baby delta 
with half a dozen 6-inch chan- 
nels and an infant marsh just 
inland,—a perfect reproduction 
on a small scale of the great 
rivers that empty themselves 
into the northern lakes; so 
that you could almost imagine 
a liliputian hunter paddling a 
nutshell therein, and shooting 
mosquitoes on the wing. 

Then more trestles, and an 
island-studded river beneath 
them, its water clear and 
sparkling, after the glacier-fed 
Columbia; and, farther on, a 
flat plain between the hills, 
with black-and-white ducks 
paddling on the lakelets, and 
Holstein cattle to match, stand- 
ing in the lush grass on their 
shores. We saw wheat-stubble 
again here, and acres of veget- 
able gardens, with huge sun- 
flowers blazing in their midst, 
and a racecourse and a grand 
stand among the meadows. 
Higher up the valley grew 
wilder, and the river narrowed 
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down to a mere gutter between 
stripes of ochreous sand: in 
front of us was a steep red 
cliff, with tall trees at regular 
intervals apparently marching 
up its flank, and the water 
beneath was mottled with 
brown and green patches. On 
the face of another cliff, near the 
summit, was a great stain of 
red rust, the mark of a volcanic 
mine of iron mixed with copper, 
which has been tunnelled deep, 
though the main body of ore 
has not yet been found. Then 
we passed through a burnt 
forest, with straight, black, 
pointed spears, so thin and 
charred that we wondered they 
could still stand upright, and 
a jungle of underbrush and 
little green saplings two or 
three feet high; and after that 
we ran along a shelf of loose 
shingle down whose precipitous 
slope the pebbles trickled con- 
tinuously for hundreds of feet 
to the valley below. 

We stopped at a town that 
is going through the inevitable 
period of reaction after a boom. 
As a railway opens up a coun- 
try every mining camp through 
which it passes becomes for a 
time a “terminal point,” and 
enjoys a brief period of in- 
flated prosperity. When the 
work of construction moves 
on, taking with it the gangs 
of labourers and the camp- 
followers that accompany them, 
there ensues a spell of depres- 
sion. You see houses with 
broken windows, and tattered 
notices of board and lodging 
peeling off their doors; old 
theatrical posters dated months 
back; hotels with the blinds 
down; and deserted offices 
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whose dusty floors are littered 
with tattered papers, and torn 
envelopes, and backless ledgers. 
The storekeepers detain you 
long in conversation, even 
though you are only buying 
a few ounces of tobacco. The 
streets are empty, save for a 
few half-starved dogs and an 
occasional miner on a ewe- 
necked pony ; and about 6 P.M. 
you will hear the strains of 
the Salvation Army band, con- 
sisting of one woman, two men, 
and a boy with a banner. 

But three or four London 
millionaires arrived yesterday 
to look after some mining 
interests, and all day long 
the blasting cannonade of the 
dynamite from the surround- 
ing hills will shake you in 
your chair on the hotel ver- 
andah. Two or three girls 
pass with lawn-tennis racquets 


in their hands, and you wonder 
where on earth they can find 
ground fiat enough to play 
on; the parson lopes by, sit- 


ting loose in his Mexican 
saddle, with his surplice and 
cassock rolled up behind him, 
and the young engineer from 
Camborne hails him to come 
in and have a drink, bidding 
a Chinese boy go out and 
hold the horse. For the China- 
man is everywhere in British 
Columbia, meek and industri- 
ous, but also subtle and deter- 
mined. Sometimes he is stung 
into unexpected retaliation by 
the ceaseless chaff he has to 
undergo, and then he is apt 
to astonish his persecutors. 
There was an American miner 
once who undertook to tell a 
Chinaman that his room was 
preferable to his company— 
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at all events in the U.S.A. 
When he had finished his 
remarks — and his peroration 
was pyrotechnic—the guileless 
Celestial looked at him and 
said— 

“That all li.” (That’s all 
right.). “Chinaman no b’long 
here. ’Melican man he say 
to Chinaman, ‘You no b’long 
here; you go back your own 
countly,’ and Chinaman he go 
back. Bimeby Ilishman he tell 
’Melican man, ‘You no b’long 
here; this my countly. You 
go back.’ Then where in h—| 
’"Melican man he go to?” 

The stage came rattling 
down the street, with its parti- 
coloured team of ponies, look- 
ing like the advance-guard of a 
circus. The driver used a 
broken-backed whip with about 
ten feet of lash hanging from 
the handle, and I wondered 
how on earth he managed to 
touch up his leaders. I am 
still wondering, because for the 
first half of the journey he 
restricted his attentions to the 
off-wheeler, and then he got 
the lash hung up in a tree, and 
was reduced to using the handle 
asa goad. The trail zigzagged 
up the side of a mountain; at 
times our off-wheels were scrap- 
ing the side of a wall a few 
hundred feet high, while the 
near ones were within an inch 
of a precipice that needed 4 
steady head to look down it. 
We had a couple of lady 
passengers in front, who sat 
very stiff and straight till their 
nerves began to go, and a com- 
mon peril made them talk to 
one another. Behind them was 
a jovial ruffian who hung his 
legs over the side and went to 
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sleep with a fat black cigar in 
his mouth. Wherever there 
was a hundred yards on the 
level or downhill the driver 
uttered a wild yell and sent 
his horses along for all they 
were worth, and I was not sorry 
when we turned from the 
mountain-side into a great 
pine-forest, and drove for miles 
along a dusty track under the 
giant trees. The first sign 
that we were reaching a settle- 
ment was a bank of empty tins. 
If any virtuoso ever takes it 
into his head to form a collec- 
tion of cans of preserved meats, 
or fruits, or vegetables, I fancy 
that he could find specimens 
of every existent variety about 
a mile outside Phoenix, British 
Columbia. The town itself was 
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@ surprise, and the sight of a 
railway -station came on one 
like a shock: it seemed so out 
of place after an ascent of a 
couple of thousand feet from 
the valley below. Our business 
there was finished in a few 
hours, and then we walked 
back in the gloaming ; scramb- 
ling down short cuts from point 
to point; ploughing through 
dust, and tripping over rolling 
stones, till we realised why 
miners always wear high boots 
with clump soles and gigantic 
nails. The sky was a pale blue, 
with ragged, luminous-edged 
clouds; the stars were very 
bright, and the jagged cliffs 
shone in the moonlight like 
oxidised silver. 

CuHaAs. HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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TO SPRING; OR, ABOUT THE MYTHS OF THE ANCIENTS, 


BY GIACOMO LEOPARDI. 
Translated by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 


EVEN as the Sun repairs 

The havoc winter’s skies have wrought, 

And even as Zephyr quickens into life 

The languid breezes, making so the gloom 

Of leaden clouds break up, and melt away, 

And to the winds the little birds intrust 

Their dainty bosoms,—as the long days’ light, 
Piercing the forest’s shades, and setting free 

Their ice-bound haunts, in wild-wood beasts awakes 
New hopes, new stings of amorous desire ; 

So may not thou, oh blesséd time perchance, 
Return to souls with misery outworn, 

And sepulchred in sorrow, by mischance 

And the sad truths of life untimely marr’d? 

Not for the wretched, surely, are the rays 

Of Phebus shrouded, and in darkness quench’d 
For evermore? Then, even so 

Do thou, balm-breathing Spring, infuse a glow 
Into this frozen heart, already old, 

Ere yet away the days of blooming youth have roll’d. 


Art thou, boon Nature, art thou still alive? 
Alive, and does the unaccustomed ear 
Still hear the sound of thy maternal voice? 
Of white-limb’d Nymphs streams were erewhile the home, 
Springs crystal-clear their tranquil home, the glass 
That mirror’d their fair forms. Immortal feet 
In mystic dances shook the dark ravines 
And tangled forests, that are now the drear 
Abode of the wild winds. The shepherd then, 
As to the flowery banks of running streams 
He led his thirsty yeanlings, finding there 
A doubtful shelter from the noonday heat, 
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Heard the shrill piping of the rustic Pan 

Resound along the river banks, and saw 

Its waters quiver, and was struck with awe; 

For there, unseen, the Goddess of the Bow 

Into the tepid stream had sunk, to lave 

The dust and soil of the ensanguined chase 

From her fair arms and form of stately virgin grace. 


There was a time when grass and flower and grove 
All thrill’d with life. The gentle winds of heaven, 
The clouds, and the Titanian lamp, were all 
In sympathy with man. It was the time 
When the wayfarer in the lonesome night, 
Watching with eyes intent thy radiant star, 

Oh Venus, as it beam’d on hill and dale, 

Deem’d that thou wert companioning his way, 

And hadst a thought for mortals. "Twas the time, 
When whoso fled the social taint of towns, 

Their fatal rancours, and their deeds of shame, 
Sought refuge in the forests’ deepest shades, 

And to his bosom clasp’d its rugged stems, 


Convinced that life glow’d in their bloodless veins, 
That the leaves breathed, and in their sad embrace 
Daphne and Phyllis’ hearts were beating still, 

And still of Clymene’s son the wail was heard, 

As when great Jove in ire 

Him from the chariot that illumes the world 
Down, headlong down, into Eridanus hurl’d. 


Nor you, ye rifted crags, 
Did the laments of human pain and woe 
Pass unregarded by, while in your dark 
Recesses Echo found a coy retreat. 
No voice phantasmal of the winds was she, 
But the grief-stricken spirit of a Nymph, 
Of all her body’s tender limbs despoiled 
By hapless love and ruthless destiny. 
"Mid grottoes dim, and precipices bare, 
And haunts of men grown desolate, did she 
Tell to the arching vault of heaven of griefs 
Not to herself unknown, and to our deep 
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Sob-broken lamentations gave a voice. 

Fame, too, reputed thee 

Versed in the story of our race, 

Thou tuneful bird, that comest still to sing 

To the hush’d woods, that Spring again is nigh, 

And, when the meadows in repose are lapp’d, 

Unto the silent shades of night bewail 

The ancient wrongs and infamies accursed, 

That made the heavens themselves with wrath and pity pale. 


But thou art of a race 
Nowise to ours akin. Thy varied notes 
Are not by sorrow modulated. Thou, 
By guilt unsoil’d, of less account than we, 
Find’st a safe harbourage in the dusky dells. 
Alas! E’er since Olympus halls are void, 
And the fierce thunderbolt, that blindly sweeps 
Through murky clouds along the mountains, smites 
The guilty and the innocent alike . 
With icy dread, and since our native soil, 
Estranged, and heedless of her children, rears 
A race to wailing prone and weak lament, 
Do thou, boon-hearted Nature, hide from us 
Men’s hapless cares, and destinies ignoble, 
And to my soul restore the ancient fire, 
If that indeed thou livest, and if aught 
There be in heaven, or on the dedal earth, 
Or in the circuit of the vasty main, 
That pities not, but takes some note of human pain. 
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CHILDREN OF TEMPEST.! 


A TALE OF THE OUTER ISLES. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


CHAPTER XX.—HALF-BROTHERS., 


THE lovers, who had been 
at Loch-an-Ealan, a favourite 
haunt of their privileged hours, 
where they could have wellnigh 
a world of their own, had come 
back to the presbytery, and were 
parting in the porch. Anna had 
been happy almost to an aching 
of the sense of it; at the very 
sight of Duncan every appre- 
hension had departed. There 
was, in this last hour, some- 
thing of Arcadian simplicity 
in their dalliance—the flying 
and stolen salute of the fields, 
the warmth and pressure of 
dusky barns and shy sheep- 
folds, little repulses, tempting 
mockeries and defiances, easy 
triumphs, for it was not often 
they found themselves alone, 
and Uist, as we know, is not 
a lover’s land except in dark- 
ness or the hour of the sagging 
moon. If Duncan never heeded 
to grasp the material benefits 
of the world, leaving even his 
own due of these to his brother, 
he was greedy of the rarer 
blisses, the fragrant ones, that 
have no pang of disillusion 
following after them, that 
Heaven puts in the way of 
her poorest sons, and he was 
never so much the man com- 
plete and confident as when 
he had Anna in his arms. 


She had a waist so pliant 
with young strong life, it gave 
him the old savage joys of the 
possessor and protector. When 
her laughing tame resistances 
broke down shamefully, he 
valued her lips the more for 
the contention, and to get 
them was to know he was a 
captive himself, for they drew 
out his very soul. Breath of 
the mountain thyme, cheek 
that lay to his, ravishing soft 
and silken, sweeping him into 
a delirium only to be dispelled 
by the laughter of her eyes! 
She was no languishing lover, 
—the breed of them is not 
in stormy isles,—she did not, 
like most women, show her 
nativity in her character, other- 
wise she had been more mist 
than sun, mysterious like the 
brooding lochs of Uist, solemn 
like the moors and the wave- 
thrashed macharland. It was 
said there was a touch of 
Spain, three hundred years old, 
in her family; perhaps it was 
that and the school in France 
that gave her less of the long 
thought that bodes in the 
Gaelic bosom. She was no 
languishing lover; that she 
was altogether his was a 
thing she would have him 
know without her showing it: 
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that and a spirit of playful- 
ness made her loving the more 
sweet. 

The hour had come when 
Duncan must go: she stood 
silent in his arms. 

A sound of rude minstrelsy 
from the direction of the bay 
brought them back to the 
human world: Anna raised 
her head, leaned back to look 
out at the porch window, and 
saw the bacchanalians scatter- 
ing about the bay and the 
township. 

“What a pity!” she said, 
distressed. “These men are 
making fools of themselves, 
and lLudovick from home! 
How vexed he will be! I’m 
afraid the Benbecula smugglers 
are to blame for this: their 
boat is in the bay, and the 
fishermen have not been out 
at the banks to-day.” 

Mercifully they could not 
make out the words of the 
song the fishermen ranted, 
though the air was familiar 
to Duncan as a favourite of 
his brother’s, and the women 
of the township were out in 
a panic lest Herself should 
hear, coaxing or commanding 
their men-folk home. 

“T am so glad Col has no 
more to do with that pack,” 
said Duncan. 

“So am I—for the sake of 
his brother. But if it were 
not for you I do not know 
that I should very much care. 
I always thought the traffic 
half respectable because Col 
Corodale was in it: the trade 
just gave him that—that air 
of romance that sits well on 
a handsome man who cannot 
control very lofty thoughts.” 








“You sinner!” cried Duncan, 
“T think him all the better, if 
not even the more romantic, 
because he is honest and busier’ 
now about reputable affairs.” 

“Too busy to see much of 
Boisdale presbytery nowadays, 
at any rate,” said Anna, 
“Ludovick has been missing 
him at Mass.” 

“Perhaps I’m not wholly 
blameless for his sinful state. 
Corodale can ill afford to have 
the two of us making weekly 
trips to Boisdale. I have a 
notion that there’s but the one 
thing he envies me, and for 
that I cannot blame him; the 
wonder would be if it were 
otherwise.” 

“And what may that be?” 
asked Anna, smiling, and 
knowing very well, as_ her 
lover plainly saw. 

His answer was to kiss her. 

“On Sunday —I. shall be 
over on Sunday,” were his last 
words as he left for his long 
walk home. She did not come 
part of the way as she was 
used to do, for the noisiness 
of the fishermen made it un- 
advisable ; but she stood at the 
door to look after him, feeling 
the day for the first time chill 
and dreary. He turned round 
once ; she would have preferred 
that he had not done it, for 
Uist always deems the back- 
ward glance bad - omened, and 
then she went indoors, a little 
pensive. 

Duncan went on his way 
with the glow of the lover 
still in him, and hardly hear- 
ing the sounds of revelry 
that were constantly in front, 
though every group of singing 
men he came up to stopped 
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the chorus before he got close 
enough to hear the words. 
Some of them did so guiltily, 
shame-faced, but Duncan did 
not see that; others because 
their women rushed out as 
he approached and _ silenced 
them. It was so till he drew 
near the huts of Milton, and 
here, seated on the last of a 
stack of peats, was a group 
more melodious than any that 
had gone before. He took up 


the air, hummingly, himself, 
so pleasant was his humour, 


thinking of the Sunday. 


“Seoladair, seoladair, what is your ru- 
ing? 
A rotten ship and a foul land-fall. 
That was to-day, to-night be drinking 
From the small black pot, and forget 
it all.” 


The men stopped as he came 
up to them. 

“Faith! and it’s yourselves 
are merry on it, lads,” said he 
cheerfully. 

“Middling, middling, Master 
Duncan,” said an old fellow 
soberer than his neighbours. 
“Jib-boom was for once in his 
good vapours, and gave us the 
freedom of a keg yonder, and 
we're not accustomed.” Some 
young men laughed. There 
was something odd, Duncan 
thought, in the way they 
looked at him, but it might be 
no more than Uist’s interest 
m a sweetheart, till he had 
gone a dozen paces past them, 
when they broke into their 
song again— 

“Duncan, Duncan, what is your wish- 
ing? 

A crock of gold and an easy life. 
Come over from Corodale, then, and 


welcome, 
To make the crock of gold your wife.” 
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The rhyme burned into his 
consciousness as something 
never to be forgotten; he 
seemed to have known the 
words all his life, and yet they 
puzzled him for a moment. 
What gold did they speak of? 
Did they think life in Corodale 
so profitable or easy? Let 
them try it for a while and 
find how much easier was 
their own. Then the meaning 
built itself among his rambling 
thoughts—this had something 
to do with Anna and the Loch 
Arkaig legend he had never 
once had a thought of since he 
was a lad, when it was a tale 
that gave heroic interest to the 
person of old Dermosary. He 
had an impulse to run back at 
his insulters, but a thought of 
Anna and the scandal this 
might raise prevented him. 
By Askernish and Mingary, 
Ollay Loch and Ormaclett he 
went, and in the dark through 
Dorochay Glen, and the Pass 
of Hellisdale— three hours of 
amazement, of speculation, of 
anger, of self-examination, of 
distress. There was no rain 
when he reached Corodale; a 
quarter moon struggled among 
clouds; the sound of the sea 
beating on Rhu Hellisdale op- 
pressed the night with a 
melancholy he shared, and 
sea- birds whistled dolorous 
above the waves that are their 
home. Corodale House looked 
black, abandoned, a fort empty, 
eyeless, full of old considera- 
tions, moaning in the wind like 
Kismul Castle, only a shred of 
light in the upper storey, where 
sat, he knew, his brother Col. 
Once it had been gay enough 
in Corodale House, when his 
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father was alive, his mother 
young and beautiful, and him- 
self a child; when the pipes 
went and the trump as at a 
fair, and neighbourliness pre- 
vailed. By-and-by it would be 
so again, and Anna’s bower 
would rise in the garden and 
her evening lamp gladden the 
darkness, all happy and all 
well; but he could not guess 
that, and God! to-night how 
dolour clutched the place! So 
sad, so strange, so unwelcom- 
ing, so cold! 

Col, in the upper room, sat 
at a congenial occupation. He 
was no common miser to gloat 
on the metal stamp of his 
possessions. The sound of his 
gold, indeed, was apt to startle 
him, because it proved that it 
was something talkative and 
foolish, calling attention to it- 
self. What he preferred was 
the discreet dumb record of it 
on the written page. Though 
there was more money in that 
upper room than Duncan could 
have credited, knowing the 
constant complaints of his 
brother, its owner never cared 
to look at it except to assure 
himself that it was safe: the 
very candle might have been 
a spy, to see him open the box 
and glance so quickly in and 
shut the lid so suddenly again. 
If his hair was getting thin 
on the top, it was not with 
holding up the lid of his chest 
to count his money, as Coro- 
dale cotters said. No; he 
much preferred his book—to 
see the column grow by 
guineas, ay! even if it were 
only by shillings. It was with 
joy he came to the foot of 
a@ page and summed it. He 
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would search his pockets on 
a Saturday for a coin, no 
matter how small, to make 
up the column; for his fancy 
was a column complete in the 
week, and great was his in- 
genuity to make it out in 
sums small or large. And 
then when the page was 
turned, O Lord! it was a 
sweet indulgence carefully to 
ornament the virgin page with 
the sum brought forward; to 
that went his finest penman- 
ship, yet when the figures 
stood by themselves he was 
unhappy till some others went 
below them, and the week’s 
accumulation had manifestly 
again begun. More than once 
had he stayed from Mass on 
a Sunday to put his contribu- 
tion to the hoard, so that the 
week might open auspiciously. 
He had had always in his 
mind an ideal sum that, once 
attained, should mark the 
bounds of his ambition, and 
set him free to spend glori- 
ously upon the schemes he 
had made out for his years 
of leisure. It had grown and 
grown—that ideal figure—as 
his secret store, as his actual 
possessions, had grown; the 
day of his liberty receded 
every week, till now it was 
farther off than ever. 

But to-night Col was not 
even at his book; he was in- 
tent upon a chart of the Outer 
Isles. It had been his father’s; 
he had remembered seeing it 
as a boy, and of late had 
searched about the house and 
found it. To-night he nar- 
rowly conned it, the isles of 
the Cat to the southmost— 
Barra, Uist, Benbecula, Eris- 
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kay, Hellisay, Lingay, Flodday, 
Pabbay —all the rocks that 
fret the Minch and feel the 
churn of the Atlantic. The 
map was freckled with red 
crosses, and every cross accom- 
panied by a date in his father’s 
hand of writing. Col knew 
now what that meant, though 
the puzzle as a boy was be- 
yond him—each cross marked 
a search for the Arkaig treas- 
ure, and these were the dates 
of his father’s expeditions. He 
could not but marvel at the 
patience and the industry mani- 
fest on this tattered sheet of 
paper; his father seemed to 
have drawn a comb through 
all the Outer Islands in his 
hope of raking a treasure to 
the top. Many had been his 
systems of search, based on 
the foolishest things — not on 
legend and rumour alone, but 
even on dreams and omens. 
And yet how hopeless a search 
too—among the broken fangs 
of the girning tides, among, 
Atlantic spume, or in lonely 
plains of sand, or on the shores 
of lochs, and through these 
ancient temples, cairns, castles 
and barps, hags and mosses. 
Col, with his gift of imagina- 
tion, felt in himself each time 
he pored on it his father’s 
travails, chagrins, and despairs. 
For fifteen years his father 
quested ; the last had been at 
Mingulay, twelve years ago by 
the date on the chart. It was 
the time something of fortune 
came to him from another 
quarter, and how poorly he 
proved himself capable of hus- 
banding the same ! 

_ Col heard his brother come 
mto the house, and rolled 
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up the chart hurriedly. “By 
heavens!” he thought, “ but for 
him I might have haditnow. I 
wonder how my bit song went.” » 

He came down-stairs. Dun- 
can sat at the table, white- 
faced, his brow disturbed, eat- 
ing his food and finding no 
savour in it. Col gave but the 
one glance at him, and saw the 
hour had come for craft. 

*‘ Holloa, lad!” said he, cheer- 
fully, coming into the room 
with a seaman’s red _ shirt 
tucked in at the band of his 
breeches, and taking a sea- 
man’s pace back and forward 
on the floor, his hands in his 
pockets, his figure straight as 
a young saugh. “ Holloa, lad! 
Home? You have had a sharp 
walk of it. And how’s his 
lordship of the Isles and all 
the folks at Boisdale? I’m in 
the hope that they are well.” 

“Well, well, very well,” said 
Duncan, in a voice empty of 
all interest, fiddling with his 
fork and spoon, looking at the 
wall before him and seeing 
nothing, but with the over- 
come of a song sung fifteen 
miles away dirling in his ears. 

“Struck! struck badly, by 
God!” said Col to himself, and 
waited for what was coming. 
For a while there was a silence 
in the room—for one at least ; 
to Duncan the air of the 
“Little Black Pot” was louder 
far than the boom of the wave 
on Rhu Hellisdale. He could 
not eat with that drunken 
chorus so oppressing him: back 
he pushed his plate, and plucked 
from his heart the mystery that 
troubled him. ‘Did you ever 
hear of the Loch Arkaig 
ulaidh?” said he. 
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Col laughed. “To the devil!” 
said he; “did I ever hear of 
my own great-grandfather ?” 

“ But I mean of late.” 

“Late? No later, if you 
want to know, than yesterday, 
when — well, no matter, no 
matter: with a man of more 
importance I would have given 
him more than he got for it.” 

“Ts—is it thought to be still 
to the fore?” 

Col stopped his walk, looked 
pointedly at his brother, and 
laughed. ‘Come, come!” said 
he; “who knows that better 
than yourself? By all accounts 
there’s nobody has a better 
right.” 

Duncan’s face grew whiter 
than ever. “By the living 
God! Col,” he said, with a fist 
on the table, “I never gave 
the treasure a thought for ten 
years, except perhaps to think 
it a curious fairy story.” 

Col laughed again, more 
slyly than ever. ‘ Well, who’s 
denying it, lad? I have thrieped 
all along the thing was never 
in your cognisance.” 

“Mo chreach! Was it nec- 
essary to assure any one of that 
in Corodale ?” 

“Well, not in Corodale—let 
them venture to say anything 
about it in Corodale and there’s 
me to reckon with !—but else- 
where in the Islands here and 
there—here and there—oh! I 
would not make too much of it, 
but here and there things have 
been mentioned.” 

Duncan groaned. “And you 
never hinted it to me?” 

“Not I,” said Col, readily. 
“T’m the last to put a spoke in 
the wheel of any man.” 

“But such a_ blackguard 





thing, Col—that they should 
think that of me!” 

“Just so!” said Col, shrug- 
ging his shoulders. ‘That’s 
it, but I would not mind the 
thinking so much if they kept 
their mouths shut.” 

“But Col, Col, surely you 
did not think it was some 
dubious coin in a crock that 
sent me over to Boisdale.” 

“Here’s my bit song! bravo 
for my song!” thought Col. 
He put up his shoulders again. 
“Bah! Donacha, there’s no 
need for play-acting between 
the pair of us. You'll admit 
I let you go your own gait, 
and never asked you anything 
about it. Damn it! man, I 
agree with you that youth and 
good looks and a handsome 
tocher are no drawbacks to a 
woman ; they’re all things that 
time will cure,—Corodale would 
be none the worse for any of 
them.” 

Duncan felt the infernal 
pang, he was struck to the 
core. He leaned with his arms 
on the table and his face in his 
hands. The house was dead; 
the room, indifferently lit by 
peat flame and a lamp, had 
Col’s blood-red shirt for the 
brightest thing in it. Col 
could count, if he liked, the 
pulse of the waves on the shore 
of the promontory, but Duncan 
heard nothing but the echo of 
@ song. 

“Then this is it, Col,” he 
said, looking up in a little. 
“Tm to take it that all Uist, 
including my own mother’s son, 
believes I’m the rogue that this 
implies ? ” 

“Qh, well , 

“Come, Col, come; no shuf- 
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fling, man; the hour’s gone by 
for that between us.” He 
stood to his feet and went up 
to his brother standing with 
his back to the fire, and 
presented a determined and 
compelling front, with his 
face like flint and his eyes 
flashing. 

“Well, you know the world ; 
it’s cursed seldom it gives the 
lover of a moneyed lass the 
credit for having a single mind 
on her person only.” 

“By heavens! let me meet 
one other man to say to my 
face what you hint at, and 
I'll stretch him dead at my 
feet.” 

Col cracked his thumb. 
“Dhe! Bonny bloodshed for 
a half-priest, Duncan,” said he. 
“Tf it’s to stop the tongue of 
Uist on that business you’re 
bent, you should go about with 
a gun and bring the clan with 
you and make a month’s holiday 
of it. Faith! there’s damned 
little sport in the island any- 
way.” 

“But Col, Col, man,” he said 
bitterly, taking his brother by 
the shirt-sleeves, “did it not 
seem horrible to you that I 
should be so mercenary?” 

“Well, I admit the business 
annoyed me,” said Col. “There 
was no doubt a roguish element 
init. For here were you—if I 
may take the liberty—a little 
—a little marred by your reput- 
ation as—as——” 

“As a stuck priest; yes, yes, 
don’t bock at it, man!—as a 
stuck priest, yes, Col, yes! 
Well 2” : : 

_ “And wasting your time too 
m a certain way of speaking, 
at Corodale, a poor place at the 
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best of it, without a penny be- 
hind your back r 

Duncan winced. “That is 
true, that is true,” said he. 
“JT never gave so import- 
ant a consideration a single 
thought. I was bold enough, 
by Heaven!” 

“Now here’s the way I look 
at it; the girl of herself is 
worth the best in all Albyn.” 

“It is so.” 

“And with Dermosary’s for- 
tune “ 

“Her only blemish, Col; as 
sure as death I think it so. 
And I never knew of it.” 

“You'll admit it looks bad 
for you, in all these circum- 
stances, to be hanging at her 
heels.” 

“For me!” said Duncan, 
smiling bitterly. “Man! Col, 
that never occurred to me; 
what I am thinking of is how 
it looks for her. A stuck priest 
—as you say—a fellow that 
has neither present position nor 
prospect of it, so poorly thought 


of even by the folks that know 


him best that they must believe 
him capable of the most filthy 
meanness—lI was contemplating 
a pretty partner for the woman 
who, as you say, deserves the 
best man in Albyn. Thank 
God, the blunder is not beyond 
remedy !” 

Col found this mood beyond 
him: he had nothing to say, but 
wondered what his brother 
would propose. 

“To-day I was so happy,” 
said Duncan, as if he spoke to 
himself and no one else was in 
the room. “I would not have 
changed my place with any 
man in Europe. To-night I 
envy the poorest hind in the 
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Hebrides. Well, one thing’s 
certain, Col; tis all bye with 
Boisdale.” 

Col’s face lit, but his brother 
had no eyes to see that. “I 
would not mind their gossip a 
docken leaf,” said he. “You 
may be poor, but you have 
come of the very best: many a 
man has cobbled his brogues 
with a bride’s fortune before 
to-day, and——” 

“Stop, stop, Col!” cried 
Duncan ; “you mean well, but 
you hurt me. Iam going out 
a turn to do some thinking.” 

He pushed past his brother 
and went out of the house. 
Col stood a while in the room, 
guessing at the outcome of a 
crisis he had so cunningly 
brought about. He waited a 
while. He heard his brother’s 
footsteps pass the house front. 
“Well, let him take it!” he 
said, with a shrug of his 
shoulders as if he threw off all 
responsibility, but honestly 
wished his ends had been at- 
tainable by other measures, for 
they had in other days been 
happy enough together. By- 
and-by he went upstairs and 
into his room and prepared for 
bed. When he blew out the 
light he looked a moment from 
the window, and could see, by 
the light of the moon, his 
brother walking up and down 
between the barn and the 
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boundary - wall. He cursed 
anew the need for what he 
did. ‘ We'll see in the morn- 
ing,” he thought, and went to 
bed, but could not sleep. The 
sea was sounding over all, but 
he fancied he could hear, in 
spite of it, the footsteps of 
Duncan crunching on the sand. 
Old days came into his recollec- 
tion—days when they were 
boys—when they guddled for 
trout in Usinish burn, and 
drank whey from the one bowl 
in the summer shealings and 
slept in the same bed every 
night. ‘Ach! the best thing 
that could have happened him,” 
he told himself with a shake, 
“a touch up to his manhood!” 
But could not sleep. What 
would his brother say in the 
morning? He did not need to 
wait solong to learn. By-and- 
by the outer door opened and 
shut softly ; Duncan’s footsteps 
were on the stair, the bed- 
room door was opened. “Are 
you asleep, Col?” Duncan 
whispered. 

“Not yet,” said Col, and 
wished to Heaven he was. 

“T’m for off the Islands,” 
said Duncan; “ there’s but the 
one thing for it.” 

“Indeed,” said Col. “ You 
might do worse, but we'll talk 
it over in the morning,” and 
turned on his pillow. Duncan 
went down the stair again. 


CHAPTER XXI.—DUNCAN’S DEPARTURE. 


He sat below for hours, some- 
times falling into a doze close- 
packed with horrors, that he 
waked from aching like one 
that had been stunned. The 
night was cold; he broke the 


that 


carefully builded peats 
were meant to keep the fire 
alive till the morning, and by- 
and-by it went out altogether: 
what did it matter to him that 


was all fires within? It was 
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not that on leaving the island 
he had any hesitations,—pride 
and the unreasoning impulse 
that sweep away his kind on 
the most frantic enterprises had 
soon determined that for once 
and all: but what he spent 
the cold hours pondering was, 
whether or not he should see 
Anna again before leaving. If 
he did what every pulse in his 
body craved for, he would go 
to her to-day. But then there 
would be the need for an ex- 
planation, and the most delicate 


he could offer would be a cow-- 


ard’s blow. Besides, he could 
not tell how far his resolution 
would stand the test of a meet- 
ing; he might be tempted too 


much. There was but one way 


of honour, though its seeming 
cruelty made him shiver to 
think of it. He must be on 
the sea before she had his fare- 
well. But that determined on, 
he had still to frame a message. 
With paper and ink he made a 
score of attempts to put the 
situation in words that would 
torture her least, and would 
leave her free, and still would 
make it plain he was the same 
to her, and was not hopeless of 
a happier time. 

“ ... I have found myself, 
and lost all else that was worth 
having, since I left you,” he 
wrote at last. “It would have 
been better for both of us if it 
had happened sooner. I have 
discovered that I have till now 
had but small consideration for 
your interests, and let my vanity 
and my selfishness put common 
justice to you out of my mind. 
What I have thought of you, 
Anna bhig,—what I think at 
this dark hour, more deeply 
than ever before,—what I will 
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always think of you so long as 
I live, is not to be expressed on 
a sheet of paper. But it is a 
poor bargain that is all one- 
sided, and I have just been 
thinking that while I was ready 
to take the best gift in the 
world, I came for it without 
deserving it, and with nothing 
of my own. I have been happy, 
Anna bhig, and so rich in 
thought of you, I clean forgot 
that I was only the prodigal 
come home, and without a penny 
and without a calling. I think 
too much of you to tie you at 
your age to so poor a prospect as 
mine is like to be unless I take 
some step to mend it. I am 
leaving Uist, and I must not 
see you before I go—that’s the 
one thing dauntonsme. ‘Where 
I go and what I am to do must 
lie with chance: I take but two 
things with me—love and hope. 
But I am asking, Anna bhig, no 
promises ; for that my future is 
too dark. If fortune favours 
me you will hear speedily; if 
not, then I would, if I could, be 
asking you to forget... .” 
When the letter was finished 
for the last time, he was as- 
tonished at the scrupulous and 
studied penmanship, ashamed 
of the shabby words, so worn- 
out in the use of common every- 
day affairs. There was not a 
throb of his heart in them; not 
a single drop of the tears that 
were in him deep as wells. So 
much for scholarship!—it could 
not make him in a hundred 
years express what he could 
make plain with one glance of 
the eye to her that owned him. 
It was not this way went abroad 
the fellows who ride in ceilidh 
tales from maidens desolate, and 
in the shealing songs ; no spirt 
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of sour ink with them, nor 
chewing the head of the grey 
goose quill. 

He wrote a line to Father 
Ludovick too. ‘ You have been 
good ; you have been kind. And 
I have been a fool, and showed 
poor gratitude. Think what 
you will of me but that I can 
ever forget.” 

Sour ink! sour ink! black 
marks on some accompt paper: 
not a drop of blood in them— 
well, it could not be helped! 
they must stand for the best he 
could venture. When it was 
done it was the dawning, and 
swallows fed their young in 
the barn eaves. Wild weather 
promised; the sun came up 
from black sea-bounds and sea- 
birds lined the beach, and Rhu 
Hellisdale was white with them 
bickering on the shelves. He 
put out the light, and gave the 
room to the pallor of the day. 
In came a servant yawning, 
startled to find him there before 
her, and busied herself to set 
the fire. 

“ My grief!” she cried, with 
hands uplifted to find the 
embers of her gathering peat 
grey and cold. “Och! och! 
Master Donacha, here’s misfor- 
tune; you must have spoiled 
the griosach of the fire. Some- 
thing will come of it worse than 
sneezing,” then set to the task 
of rekindling it, humming softly 
to herself the lines of the grace 
for fire— 


** Within my heart oh kindle Thou 
The lowe of love for every neigh- 
bour ; 
For foe, for friend, for kith and kin ; 
The brave, the knave, the thrall of 
labour.” 


“ Have you not been in your 
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bed this night, Master Don- 
acha?” she asked in a while, 
stopping her puffing at the 
fire. “Och! now is not that a 
poor business? If it was Col, 
little would be the wonder that 
would be on me, for night or 
day was ever the same with 
yon one, and the father that 
went before him.” 

“T have been writing, Morag,” 
answered Duncan, with a weary 
smile, “I am making ready to 
take a turn to the Lowlands.” 

“And if I might take the 


‘liberty — when may you be 


back, Master Donacha?” 

“That will depend on many 
things, like the start of the 
lazy man’s sheep-shearing.” 

“Ochanoch! is that the way 
of it now, Master Duncan? 
It’s ill to keep the black-cock 
always in the heather, and I 
knew it would come to the 
wings for it sooner or later. 
Faith! I daresay I'll not be 
staying long myself in Coro- 
dale. I was thinking to myself 
it was better I was where I 
came from,in Benbecula. Tigh 
gun chu, gun chat, gun leanabh 
beag, tigh gun ghean gun 
ghaire.” (A _ house without 
dog, without cat, without child, 
a house without liveliness or 
laughter.) 

Col came down that morning 
from a night of the pleasantest 
dreams, with no more doubt of 
what his brother would do than 
that he himself would make 4 
hearty breakfast, for all his 
craft had been built upon what 
he knew so well of Duncan’s 
character. But while he was 
assured that his brother would 
go, and felt content in the 
prospect, he was not going to 
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show too hearty an agreement 
with the step. 

“What’s this about going, 
lad?” he asked. “Did you 
come upstairs last night to tell 
me that, or by any chance was 
I dreaming ?” 

“T wish you were, Col, and I 
too,” said Duncan. “I have 
had pleasanter nightmares than 
this that troubles me. I’m 
going with the first vessel for 
the mainland I can get a chance 
of. I have been wasting far 
too much time in Corodale: 
there’s neither two men’s work 
nor two men’s reward in the 
place, and anyone less con- 
siderate than yourself would 
have told me that sooner.” 

Col, just for a second, thought 
the words were mockery, but 
no! he saw a frank and affec- 
tionate face before him; his 
brother was still insensible of 
his own rights, and had no 
suspicion how much they were 
encroached on. 

“It’s the God’s truth, Dun- 
can!” said he; “ there’s scanty 
kail for two of us in Corodale. 
Kelp at less than forty, and half 
the scamps on our shore cheat- 
ing us out of even our honest 
share of that ; black cattle and 
ponies at that ebb where I 
could be giving them as Fair- 
day gifts to my friends; the 
white-fishing the one week as 
boss as a barrel, and the next 
with good hauls made into 
manure for the want of salt. 
You'll admit I never troubled 
you much with accounts, Dun- 
can, for I was sweart to vex 
you; but you have had your 
eyes, and see the struggle that 
there is to keep things going.” 

Duncan could have told as 
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much by the experience of his 
palate and the emptiness of his 
own pocket, for every day 
saw his brother’s management 
more frugal. Of late the latter 
had had a new dream of a 
mainland house — perhaps in 
Edinburgh, where lairds of 
smaller lands than Corodale 
nowadays kept their winter 
quarters in something of state 
even with kelp at forty. 

“T know,” said Duncan. 
*‘ And there’s one thing troub- 
ling me.” 

Col winced, for he knew very 
well what that was. His 
brother could not be thrust off 
the edge of Uist without some 
money, and curse the need for 
it that started at the top of a 
new page! 

“But what for should it be 
you to go?” said he, putting 
off a while the unpleasant 
moment. ‘You're the elder- 
born, and I’m in the second 
stall. Corodale’s yours. If it’s 
furth fortune, as they say, I’m 
the one to be packing the 
haversack and you to look 
after your own here, though I 
could not be wishing you joy 
of it. East, west, north, or 
south, I hope I’m man enough 
to face what any airt of the 
world offers me By the 
Book! I could gaily start to- 
morrow.” 

Duncan felt thankful for so 
generous a heart; this was the 
Col of his imagining ! 

“No, ille/ indeed I start to- 
morrow, or a8 soon as may 
be, and you know the reason. 
I could not set a foot on 
the wester side of the river 
Roag after this without being 
affronted. Man! they’re mak- 
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ing songs on me,—but I'll vex 
you none with that. Corodale’s 
yours by every wish of our 
mother and our father. I wish 
you may make a fatter living 
out of it in the future than you 
made in the past.” 

When it came to a considera- 
tion of what money was needed, 
even then the younger brother 
must be true to his nature. 
He hummed and he hawed. 
The times were so terribly bad, 
he had not the wherewithal 
exactly at his hand. But he 
would get an accommodation. 
The Sergeant over at Creggans 
was due him money still for his 
share of the sloop, he said, and 
he would ride up to-morrow 
and get enough from him to 
set Duncan forth with some- 
thing in his pocket. 

“T wish it could be to-night,” 
said Duncan, “for the sooner 
I’m off the better, and a chance 
might offer at any moment.” 

Col was glad of the excuse 
for hurrying, and he went that 
afternoon to Benbecula, catch- 
ing the second tide upon the 
lesser ford. 

“Well,” said the Sergeant, as 
they sat over a horn, “you're 
there, and you're not ill-pleased 
by the look of you. I can 
guess, whatever you meant 
by your song, it served its 
purpose.” 

“Tt did that,” said Col. 
“He’s going off to the Low- 
lands—yon one—for good.” 

“‘ Now, by the Seven Stars!” 
said the innkeeper with a 
scoundrel admiration, “it is 
you have the ingenuity! I 
was fair beat to understand the 
demand for song. Struck! 
He must be a greater fool than 
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I gave him the credit for, and 
that’s saying a good deal, by 
your leave, or without it as it 
may suit. But you did not 
come over to lament with me 
about such dire intelligence.” 

“Not a bit of me,” said Col. 
“T came for a small accom- 
modation. He wants twenty 
pounds from me.” 

“Just so,” said the inn- 
keeper, very dry; “just so. 
And I make no doubt he'll 
have it: your heart was aye a 
credit to you, and the season 
has been good.” 

“Not so very good; and 
there’s no cream on a cat’s 
milk. I declare I cannot tell 
where to lay my hands on so 
much unless I get it from 
yourself.” 

“Twenty pounds, h’m! 
That’s back where we were 
before, and I would have 
thought you might have tried 
the little poke in Corodale 
before coming again to Creg- 
gans,” said the Sergeant, who 
had always his own reason for 
lending on such prospects as 
Duncan’s departure left. ‘“ But 
youll have it, loachain; the 
sloop did fairly well on her last 
trip. Twenty pounds!—a cheap 
riddance, eh, Col? And out 
of a bit song !— 


‘Duncan, Duncan, what is your wish- 
ing? 
A crock of gold and an easy life. 


” 


He sang the verse jocularly. 
“That was well contrived,” 
said he. ‘“Jib-boom will be 
giving me the credit of it; but 
I could neither have had the 
notion nor made the song if my 
life depended on’t.” 

“He would never have gone 
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otherwise,” said Col. “I——” 
and stopped suddenly, for he 
saw the Sergeant’s wife at the 
stair-foot, listening, it was like 
enough; and she could under- 
stand them. 

“There is no harm done,” 
said the Sergeant, turning to 
the English, when he had 
given her a scowl that sent her 
flying; “‘she has not the brains 
of a hen. When does he start, 
yon one?” 

“With the first vessel he 
gets a chance of.” 

“Well, there’s the sloop her- 
self; she is leaving Uskavagh 
with a cargo of fish and a trifle 
of Barra for Clyde to-morrow ; 
what would hinder him to take 
a passage with her?” 

So Col rode back to Corodale 
through a stormy evening with 
his twenty pounds and _ his 
brother’s departure all arranged 
for. He gave him the money 
with a grudge, but still got 


Col himself set out for Bois- 
dale in the morning, riding a 
short-legged Barra pony clean- 
clipped and shod, with a great 
deal of hurry in the blood of it, 
the rider amazing long and 
large on the back of a beast so 
small, and busy with his heels, 
being cheery over one thing 
done and eager to be over with 
another. The Minch was grey 
as a gull’s back, contemplating 
offence ; skiffs with well-reefed 
mains scudded for sheltering 
creeks or harbours, knowing 
what was coming soon or late, 
but the day was dry, and the 
wind, blowing behind Col, set 
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some satisfaction out of it, for 
he kept a quarter of the Ser- 
geant’s loan. 

The sloop came off Corodale 
next day in the evening and 
Duncan went aboard. He had 
given his letters to his brother 
to send across to Boisdale. If 
Col had been of late on closer 
terms with Father Ludovick, 
and of a nature different from 
what he was, he might have 
looked for him to be the 
messenger himself and make 
the blow less cruel. But Col, he 
knew, was not the man for any 
office of the kind where delicacy 
was demanded ; the letters must 
speak for themselves. Till the 
very last he was eager for de- 
parture, yet when the sloop 
was under sail and he saw the 
islands sink behind him, Hecla 
and Benmore in clouds, and the 
coast noisy with the breakers 
of a north-east wind, he felt the 
greatest sorrow of his life. 


STRICKEN HEART. 
him out of Corodale and past 
the foot of Hecla with the 
spirit of a bird. He could 
have sang—so jubilant he felt 
—if the only tune that could 
find room in his memory at 
the moment had not been ‘The 
Little Black Pot,” and some 
dregs of decent sentiment kept 
him from giving that one 
utterance, though the words 
he had made himself to the 
tune of it went humming in 
his head. People in his fields 
looked up and wondered to see 
him pass so brisk on it, so 
hearty in his greetings, that 
was of late morose as Macailin’s 
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boar. Yesterday he had been 
quarrelling with his tenants 
over the rents of kelp, and 
threatening all the paper laws 
they had no understanding but 
a great deal of dread for; now 
he passed them with a smile 
on his good-looking face. He 
kept his mind, as well as he 
could, from brooding on his 
task. Up rose the rain-goose 
—the black-necked diver—from 
his nest beside the tarn, crying 
*“ Deoch! deoch! deoch!” rose, 
too, the mallard—Mary’s Duck 
—in swelling circles the higher 
he got, then darted like an 
arrow to the Sound. The 
island was alive with brave 
and zestful things, and in- 
teresting for a man on a horse 
with leisure to look on them, 
and Col, who ever liked the 
creatures of the wild that live 
on no man’s crop or manger 
but on the broadcast bounty of 
God, found his travelling to his 
mind so long as he kept his 
thoughts from its object. In 
the bounds of Corodale his own 
folk knew him, gave small re- 
turn for the smile and brief 
courtesy to his salutation, for 
they felt that now were come 
the days of bitterness since 
Duncan was gone. But out of 
his own lands, on the western 
side of the island, where the 
ways were thronged with 
people, he rode like a noble 
gentleman, high -renowned for 
courage. So friendly, so affable 
his mood, he took a child once 
to ride biolag on the saddle 
before him, and the passers- 
by were charmed to see such 
kindliness in one true-born, the 
real duine-wasail, saying, “‘Och! 
there’s the good heart now for 
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you! May he never have care 
on the saddle behind him!” 

But when he came to the 
top of the brae that gave him a 
sight of the white house of 
Boisdale, the church on the 
rock, and the townlands scat- 
tered far and near of Father 
Ludovick’s parish, the coward 
rose in him. He drew up his 
horse in a fright at his first 
idea. He could not be the one 
to break the news. Let them 
have the letters to-day, and he 
would come again himself to- 
morrow when the lamenting 
was over. So he found a mes- 
senger in one of the wayside 
houses and set him on with 
Duncan’s letters to the pres- 
bytery, then turned and rode 
home again. He came back 
next day to Boisdale at dinner- 
time; the paltriest considera- 
tions were beginning to count 
a good deal in his economies. 

“T am glad to see you, Col,” 
was Ludovick’s welcome ; “you 
are just in time to join us,” and 
Anna felt her heart expand, for 
now there would be explana- 
tions, and all would again be 
well. Col, who had not held 
that hand in his nor looked in 
her eyes since Duncan took 
possession, felt his treachery 
would be justified even if the 
girl had not a farthing. He 
was as nearly in love with her 
as any man might be that had 
his heart in a ledger. 

“ Not a word about the letters 
till we have eaten a morsel,” 
said the priest, less elated by 
the visit than his sister, for 
he had read the letters over 
and over with a deepening 
sense of the severance they 
created, and small hope that 
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Col brought consolation. ‘“ Not 
a word till we have eaten; 
there was never a complication 
that was not the easier under- 
stood after vivands.” Anna, 
he saw, would have had it 
otherwise, but for once he must 
have his own way, so down 
they sat, no very cheerful party, 
to a meal that only Col could 
relish. He helped himself with 
a liberal hand to Ludovick’s 
Spanish wine, and felt his task 
was to be less disagreeable than 
he had feared, for here was the 
girl, showing some signs of a 
natural distress, it is true, but 
joining bravely in the snatches 
of conversation that her brother 
started on subjects far from 
their settled thoughts, and so 
trivial that their interest was 
exhausted in a sentence or two. 
What the priest designed was 
plain when the meal was over : 
he looked at his watch, and 
said he must go at once to the 
blessing of a new skiff to be 
launched at high tide. 

T’ll be back in half an hour,” 
he said, and gave Col a glance 
that commanded the gentlest 
consideration for the girl. 

This was better still, thought 
Col, who found it ill to get over 
a fear that the priest at any 
moment might come down from 
the clouds where his thoughts 
dwelt generally, and might 
shrewdly understand him and 
discover. It could not have 
been planned better than that 
Anna and he alone should dis- 
cuss the situation. When her 
brother was gone she turned on 
Col a face that, in spite of her 
brave restraint, was showing 
her hope and fear. 

“Well,” she said. “It was 
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kind of you to come; it was 
what I would have expected 
from you. We heard you rode 
across with the letters yourself 
yesterday and sent them on 
by another hand: I think I 
understand—and I am grateful. 
It has given us time to think. 
It was kindly considered ; but 
for some time after I got the 
letter I was in a mood to 
saddle Gaisgeach and hurry 
after you.” 

“On my word, Miss Anna,” 
said Col, calling all his craft 
together, “I came with the 
intention of giving you the 
letters with my own hand; 
but — but I was aye the 
coward when the duty was 
unpleasant, and I baulked at 
the first sight of Boisdale 
presbytery.” 

“T understand. Perfectly. 
If Duncan—if your brother— 
had been half so considerate, 
he might have vexed his 
friends in Boisdale presbytery 
less. To go like this! without 
a word of warning, without 
good-bye; it is not our custom, 
Mr Col, is it?” 

“What! without good-bye!” 
cried Col. “Come, now! that 
is news I find ill to believe 
of Duncan.” 

“Tt must have been a sudden 
decision ?” 

“Sudden enough, I’ll allow,” 
said Col; “but that would 
surprise nobody that knew 
Duncan, in many things as 
variable as the sand.” 

“Indeed, I was not aware 
of that peculiarity in his char- 
acter,” said Anna coldly, feel- 
ing that consolation came more 
slowly than she expected. 

“T’m the last, perhaps, that 
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should mention it, and to tell 
the truth, most of his vagaries 
had the very best motives at 
the back of them. He came 
home on Tuesday night with 
his mind made up on leaving 
the Islands ‘ 

“ And he’s gone?” said Anna 
with a sunken heart. 

“On the other side of the 
Minch by now.” 

Then was he gone indeed! 
she knew from her own ex- 
perience how widely the Minch 
could sunder. ‘Friends less 
intimate than myself —than 
Ludovick and myself—might 
naturally expect he would have 
mentioned his intention when 
he was here on Tuesday.” 

“What!” cried Col again; 
“and he did not say anything 
of it? I thought at first you 
did not mean exactly that. 
Too bad! too bad! I declare 
I’m fair affronted; I thought 
he came over here for no other 
purpose, and that his letter was 
a form.” 

Anna’s face, if she did not 
turn away to hide it, would 
have made it plain that this 
was anguish. “Then —then 
you were not taken by sur- 
prise?” she asked. 

“Not a bit of it, Miss Anna; 
I was long expecting it. Who 
could wonder at it either? 
Corodale’s no very hearty place 
after some years of Paris. Do 
not be telling me he never let 
a word drop of his intention.” 

Anna could not answer. She 
had been sitting before him 
searching his face for hope or 
consolation ; but as the prospect 
of either melted with every 
word he gave her, she rose at 
last and walked to the window, 
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for fear she should demean her- 
self. Could it be possible? 
Was any man—and Duncan 
before all—capable of so cruel 
a deceit as was in every word 
and look and act of his when 
she saw him last in this very 
room? Could he laugh as he 
had laughed, and coax, and 
banter, and kiss as he had done 
if he knew that in a day or 
two he was to wound her worse 
than with the dagger? Heed- 
less of her visitor, she drew the 
letter from her bosom. and 
searched it again for a key to 
the mystery, though every word 
of it was visible to her inward 
eye, a separate sting in her 
memory. She was young (she 
had reflected), she had not the 
acquaintance of any women like 
herself; she did not know for 
certain what her due was from 
him that held her heart in the 


hollow of his hand ; but surely, 
surely the trivial fact that they 
had made no promises did not 


make their claims on each 
other the less! Promise — he 
said he “asked no promise ”— 
was the man mad? She had 
almost found excuses before; 
now in the knowledge of what 
his brother told her, the letter 
was an insult: a wild proud 
anger whelmed her; she walked 
to the hearth tearing the paper 
in pieces and thrust them in 
the fire. 

Col slyly watched, guessing 
her thoughts, indulging an 
admiration. She had never 
seemed.more desirable for her 
own sake: a girl so fine would 
be thrown away on his brother, 
even if she had not a farthing. 
The burning of the letter greatly 
pleased him,—he could have 
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cheered when he saw it flare, 
no more warmly than her face 
that now she turned on him in 
a very different spirit from that 
she had before. 

“Your brother has been 
rude,” she said. ‘The poorest 
cotter in Uist would not have 
treated us so, and I think we 
deserved some more considera- 
tion, Ludovick and I. He was 
here on Tuesday, he said not a 
word that gave a hint of his 
intention ; indeed his last words 
were a promise to be here on 
Sunday, and that he should 
steal away like this is disgrace- 
ful. His letter makes his rude- 
ness all the worse: I would 
sooner he had sent his good- 
byes with yourself or some 
casual messenger or omitted 
them altogether.” 

“You will not do poor 
Duncan an injustice,” said Col, 
in a great display of mortifica- 
tion. “I felt sure he told you 
he was going ; but as he did not, 
it may well enough be that he 
made up his mind only after he 
met you.” 

Anna laughed with no gaiety. 
“That would be a poor compli- 
ment to my attractions, Mr 
Col,” said she. 

“T mean he may have decided 
between here and Corodale.” 

“Surely a step more moment- 
ous was never determined on 
upon so short a journey. That 
was the variable sands indeed, 
as you say. You are anxious 
to excuse your brother, and I 
cannot but think all the better 
of you for it, but Where is 
he gone to? I hope I am not 
prying too closely into his 
private affairs; if so, you must 
excuse me.” 
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“Not at all, Miss Anna, not 
at all,” said Col, who could not 
have had her in a mood to 
please him better. ‘Who has 
a better right to ask?” 

“T make no claim to the 
honour,” Anna hastened to ex- 
plain. “I have no right at 
all so far as your brother is 
concerned.” 

*‘ Faith, luck is with me there 
again,” thought Col, who did 
not think she could have been 
free for such a declaration. 
“Beyond that he makes for 
the low country,” he said, “and 
will write first from Edin- 
burgh, I know no more than 
yourself, Miss Anna. What he 
will be after depends on chance, 
and we'll learn in good time, I 
daresay.” 

“Qh, there’s no hurry, I 
assure you,” said Anna, “Just 
@ woman’s cuniosity on my 
part, you know. And Ludo- 
vick might be asking. Perhaps 
your brother will write us by- 
and-by if he can find the time. 
T am sorry to seem so curious, 
but an old friend of your 
brother’s may perhaps presume 
to take the liberty: the reasons 
for so sudden a departure must 
have been grave?” 

“What brought him to the 
bit he never told me, but 
Corodale is not Paris as I 
have said, Miss Anna; and it 
has long been in Duncan’s 
mind since he came back from 
the college that Corodale was 
scarcely the place to keep two 
idle gentlemen.” 

“Tdle gentlemen? So far as 
I have heard, neither of you 
was idle: your brother gave 
yourself the credit of working 
early and late. I ae we did 
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not trespass too much on his 
time in Boisdale.” 

“Well, I have always done 
my best, and he was active 
enough, himself, there’s no 
denying it.” 

“And you are said to have 
done very well with the Coro- 
dale skiffs this season,” said 
Anna, who had the ears of a 
housewife. 

“ Middling, middling,” said 
Col hurriedly. “I’m far from 
complaining. It’s not an earl- 
dom, Corodale, and it’s not plain 
fuarag for breakfast !” 

“So far from that, it’s very 
good indeed by all accounts,” 
said the housekeeper. 

Col eyed her quickly. ‘“ Did 
Duncan say that?” he asked. 

“ Your brother never brought 
his business affairs to Boisdale, 
Mr Col,” said Anna, reddening 
a little ; ‘and I’m not very sure 
that he knew himself.” 

Col laughed. “Well, the 
place can still keep a man and 
his wife at all events,” said he, 
with a purpose in telling the 
truth for once. 

“And if one of you had to 
go, the younger son ” She 
stopped suddenly, fearing she 
went too far. 

Col was quite ready for that 
suggestion: had he not prepared 
for it? “That, Miss Anna, is 
the very thing I told him. It 
is true my father’s and mother’s 
notion was for Duncan to follow 
the priesthood and for me to 
look after the property that 
would have been out of our 
hands long ago if my father 
had not had his stroke of luck 
in his later years: but I have 
always treated Duncan since 
he came back as the head of 
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Corodale, and offered to go 
away myself. Home or abroad, 
it is all one to Col, I assure 
you. Thank God, I can sail a 
ship or hold a plough if need 
be. But my brother had his 
mind set, and so I’m here to 
smooth his awkward leave- 
takings, it seems, and with no 
great capability, I’m thinking.” 
“You do very well,” said 
Anna, sick of a conversation 
that fell on her ear like blows. 
She drummed on the arm of 
her chair with her fingers; her 
lips were parched, an outraged 
pride possessed her, so that for 
the time her love and grief were 
gone. She sometimes smiled 
when she spoke ; she sometimes 
even laughed; a high colour 
had come frequently to her face, 
and Col was quite deceived. 
After all, he thought, madame 
was no way badly hit but in 
her self-esteem, and that was 
its own cure: there was nothing 
settled between Duncan and 
her. This return to a siege he 
had abandoned for Duncan was 
opening full of promise. She 
was a rich woman, she was a 
fine woman, he had never seen 
her looking better than now, 
with her girlishness taken flight 
miraculously. But for the mis- 
fortune that had found him 
from home when Dark John 
came with a bidding to Der- 
mosary’s funeral, things might 
have been on the best of foot- 
ings ever since, and no need for 
plots. In three months Anna 
would be more beautiful by 
twenty thousand pounds: he 
must ply a fast suit now that 
there was the opportunity. 
Ludovick came back to find 
his visitor laying bare a score 
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of enterprises by which Coro- 
dale was to be as wealthy as 
in the days of his grandfather, 
when kelp was at two hundred 
shillings, and Anna courage- 
ously listening, and joining, 
to all appearance, in his in- 
terest, but with a face her 
brother saw revealed there was 
no consolation. What an idiot 
was this, to be so talkative 
about his miserable ambitions 
that he could not see the 
tragedy before him! 

“QO Ludovick!” cried Anna, 
when he entered, turning on 
him eyes that prayed for re- 
lease; “Mr Col has been tell- 
ing me that we have done his 
brother injustice. It seems he 
has always been keeping his 
ambitions in check, and that 
the poor Isles are at last in- 
sufferable.” 

“Ts that it?” said the priest 


blankly, bewildered at an as- 
pect of Duncan’s character he 


had never seen a sign of, 
downeast for his sister’s sake 
that so gallantly hid her 
torture. A trying stillness 
fell upon the three of them, 
till Col’s good sense came 
tardily to him, and he rose 
to go. 

“T hope,” said he airily, “it 
will make no difference in your 
friendship to myself. At the 
worst the thing was a stupidity 
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I did my best to put a check 


on.” 

“Of course not, Col —-of 
course not,” said the priest; 
“come over as often as you 
can to see us. We have few 
callers at Boisdale. |Your 
brother was always welcome. 
Ambition!” he laughed sadly. 
“Well, that’s beyond me; a 
world I cannot set a foot in, 
but no matter. To jostle in 
the market for the upper hand, 
isn’t it? to plan for the best 
of every packman’s bargain, to 
sweat for place and fortune— 
alas! poor Duncan gone so far 
adrift from Corodale and con- 
tentment.” 

“Not contentment, lLud- 
ovick,” said Anna. “I am 
afraid you and I have been 
very dull. Not contentment, 
his brother assures me.” 

Afraid for his sister, the 
priest almost hurried his guest 
away. They had not rightly 
left the door when Anna fled 
to her room. She stood for 
a little there calling back her 
indignation, that somehow now 
scurvily deserted her; but the 
storm in her bosom found 
escape in tears, even as she 
struggled for control. Then 
she came down and rued most 
bitterly the burning of her 
letter, that was now grey ash 
on the hearth-stone. 


(To be continued.) 
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CANNING called the New 
World into existence to re- 
dress the balance of the Old: 
the New Britains have brought 
themselves, if not into exist- 
ence, at least into recognition, 
with the result of profoundly 
influencing public opinion in 
the Old Britain. Politicians 
who fail to grasp this fact will 
find themselves relegated to the 
parish council, or at best to the 
county or town municipality, 
and in future no policy affect- 
ing the Empire will be em- 
barked upon with success by 
any statesman who does not 
carry the sympathies of a fair 
proportion of our countrymen 


beyond the seas. A French 


politician the other day mut- 


tered something in his beard 
about the evacuation of Egypt. 
He ought to be told, and his 
countrymen ought to learn,— 
if Fashoda has not taught 
them, as we believe it has,— 
that even if Mr Morley and Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
were to contemplate so retro- 
grade a policy, the whole Em- 
pire would rise against them. 
Evacuation is impossible, and 
even Mr Morley must now 
recognise this fact. Mr Glad- 
stone left many bad legacies. 
In Egypt he prevented a logical 
arrangement; and until we 
frankly assume the protectorate 
of that country, our position 
there will be anomalous, though 
in no way insecure. 


The work which Britain has 
done in Egypt in the last 
twenty years has been fully 
recognised even by our rivals. 
In every department of govern- 
ment, save in the administra- 
tion of law and, to a greater 
extent, in the custody of the 
antiquities, English ideas and 
methods are supreme. The 
engineering works at Assiout 
and Assouan have received so 
much notice from the daily 
and weekly newspapers, that 
most educated people have now 
some idea of the vastness of 
the accomplishment and the 
immense value of its certain 
results. It is a commonplace 
of journalism to assert that 
the irrigation work done under 
Lord Cromer’s rule is justifica- 
tion enough for the British 
occupation. True though this 
is, happily the work of the 
English tutors of Egypt is not 
confined to the improvement of 
its agriculture and the increase 
of its habitable area. Calcu- 
lations have been made which 
tell us that the irrigation works 
will enable the country to sup- 
port a vastly increased popula- 
tion, while the revenue will 
grow not merely by leaps and 
bounds, but by a progression 
practically geometric.! Scien- 
tific men ask you, however, to 
look at the other side of the 
shield, and point out that the 
White Nile is steadily decreas- 
ing in volume; they remind 





1 £.g., since the above was written it is announced that this year’s surplus on 
the Egyptian Budget is £2,000,000. Last year it was £200,000. 
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you that the great lakes in 
which it takes its rise are 
getting smaller year by year 
—the evaporation is not made 
good by the rainfall, and the 
drying up of the lakes is only 
a question of centuries. The 
Blue Nile, on the other hand, 
has an inexhaustible source, 
and if the future water-supply 
of Egypt is to be made sure, 
Abyssinia must provide a res- 
ervoir. Britain is on friendly 
terms with the Ethiopian mon- 
arch and has no designs upon 
his territory (the same cannot 
be said of France, who has the 
will, though happily not the 
power, to draw even “a spider’s 
web”? across the Blue Nile); 
and the reservoir, either within 
or perhaps only close by the 
Abyssinian frontier, will be in 
working order long before the 
southern branch of the great 
river has ceased to supply its 
annual life-giving flood. 

There are claims upon Eng- 
land in Egypt other than those 
connected with the immediate 
and future prosperity of the 
fellaheen. There are towns- 
men as well as peasants in 
Egypt, and though agriculture 
should be the first care of the 
ruler,—it is long since it was 
so in Britain,—the industries 
of luxury require freedom from 
the restrictions of adverse 
tariffs and oppressive taxation. 
Egypt cannot at present hope 
to be a manufacturing country: 
when the waters of the Nile 
are more fully regulated, and 
the application of water-power 
to the generation of electricity 
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is more fully understood, the 
possibilities of Egypt even in 
this direction seem illimitable. 
At present, while steam remains 
the master worker, Egypt must 
continue to import not merely 
manufactures but fuel. Con- 
sequently its prospects, even in 
the matter of the production of 
sugar and cotton, are uncertain. 
Government factories and the 


seats of the industry of French 


companies dot the banks of the 
Nile at intervals too frequent 
for the complacency of the 
tourist, whose sense of the fit- 
ness of things is outraged by 
the sight of a tall chimney 
belching forth black smoke at 
eventide into an atmosphere so 
pure, so brilliant, so marvellous, 
that it seems fit only for the 
gateway of Eden. Trails of 
cloud, speaking of stewy work- 
shops and crowds of labourers, 
the odour of burnt sugar on 
the water and in the air; the 
knowledge that around are 
the memorials of men who were 
great kings with an elaborate 
civilisation and a high conven- 
tion in art when Abraham was 
but an industrious shepherd, 
provide discords irritating even 
to an American captain of in- 
dustry. 

These may be real grievances 
to the tourist, but Egypt is not 
yet a place for tourists only. 
It is the home of a nation, or 
at least of a large and indus- 
trious population — to whom 
the tourist provides in places a 
harvest, in others a raree-show 
—never in any case lasting for 
more than a third of the year. 





1 Lord Dufferin described the Fashoda folly as ‘‘an attempt by France to draw 
a spider’s web across our progress in the valley of the Nile.” 
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No one can know the real 
Egypt of the Egyptians who 
spends only the four- months 
European season in the land. 
November, December, and 
March are the normal harvest- 
times of the cultivator of the 
soil, In summer he enjoys him- 
self: marriages, village festi- 
vals, and junketings of all sorts 
go on in the time when Euro- 
peans, who are not detained by 
duty, fly to cooler climes. Lord 
Milner, in his ‘England in 
Egypt’ (a work that might 
well be a text-book in every 
secondary school), tells of the 
coming of the flood-time in 
summer in words which have 
a literary charm born of abso- 
lutely truthful observation ; 
but it is foreign to his purpose 
to tell of the life of the villages 
when the fields are under 
water. Work is impossible, 


and joy and pleasure reign— 
save when there is danger to 
the canal-banks, and the corvée 
is called upon to guard and 


repair them. Then there is 
anxious work for the officials 
of the irrigation department, 
for the Mudirs, and for the 
villagers. But, on the whole, 
the fellah sailing from home- 
stead to homestead over his 
submerged fields has a happy 
summer-time. Then, too, the 
poacher is at large, and makes 
his harvest. The temples and 
burying-grounds are, in Upper 
Egypt at any rate, secure from 
inundation, and when the Euro- 
peans have left the country, the 
native servants of the Depart- 
ment of Antiquities offer few 
obstacles to organised bands 
of unauthorised explorers, who 
unfortunately destroy more 
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than they secure. The loss to 
history wrought by these riflers 
of ancient burying - grounds, 
during the last fifty years 
even, is incalculable. They are 
not yet checked, and are not 
likely to be until more practical 
men have to do with the over- 
sight of this department. The 
director, M. Maspéro, and most 
of his assistants, are not men 
of affairs, and until their scien- 
tific attainments are supple- 
mented by an infusion of prac- 
tical common-sense, the losses, 
thefts, and destruction of the 
records of civilisation will con- 
tinue, to the despair of Egypto- 
logists and the impoverishment 
of posterity. 

"Tis some years since Lord 
Milner’s masterly book was 
written, and even in Egypt 
the spirit of the restless Briton 
has wrought its accustomed 
work. The land which moved 
by centuries now flies by years. 
Lord Cromer’s annual reports, 
admirable as they are, like all 
that great man touches, get out 
of date within a few months. 
His energy is unceasing, his 
ambitions for the land he rules 
are unbounded, his knowledge 
is great, his sagacity unsur- 
passed—yet even he can hardly 
keep his records up to the date 
of his achievements. Never in 
the history of this Empire, may 
it be said, did occasion and 
instrument more fitly meet than 
when Evelyn Baring was given 
a practically free hand in the 
government of Egypt. What 
he might further have done 
had there been no international 
complications—had the Caisse 
de la Dette, the capitulations, 
and the like, never existed— 
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staggers the imagination. What 
he has done, in spite of these 
fetters, makes every Briton 
proud and Egypt his debtor for 
a greater sum of gratitude than 
it ever owed to the kings of any 
of its thirty dynasties. 

Secure in the confidence of 
his King and of the Imperial 
Government, Lord Cromer lacks 
one thing to strengthen his 
hands—the intelligent appre- 
ciation of the mass of his 
countrymen. This is not the 
place to educate the British 
electorate as to the work their 
country is doing in Egypt; but 
it may not be inappropriate to 
suggest that members of Par- 
liament—whose chief function 
in the eye of a philosopher is 
to educate their constituents 
—should take fitting occasion, 
apart from party questions, to 
give information—for which, 
it is true, themselves must first 
seek —as to this glory of our 
time and State. 

The men of action have done 
and are doing their part. Are 
the fields of research sufficiently 
cultivated by men of the domin- 
ant race? The debts which 
students of the history of the 
human race owe to the German 
Lepsius and the Frenchman 
Mariette are universally ac- 
knowledged. Those great tomes 
of Lepsius, published some sixty 
years ago, record inscriptions 
and picture monuments which 
the carelessness of posterity has 
allowed to vanish. The work 
which Professor Sayce has 
Ispired is of supreme im- 
portance. Egypt is for him a 
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pleasant pasture whence he can 
descend from the less known 
heights of Assyriology. Pro- 
fessor Petrie is working con- 
tinuously, finding treasure at 
Abydos, where M. Amélincan 
has previously excavated, de- 
stroyed, and misinterpreted. 
He has edited and for the most 
part written a series of volumes 
dealing with the history of 
Egypt!—a series not yet 
completed —in which a vast 
amount of information is closely 
packed. Professor Petrie’s style 
is not alluring: he cares for 
nothing so much as facts, next 
he loves his own theories, and 
then he enjoys himself in 
demolishing those of others. 
He throws his facts at you, 
he promulgates his theories as if 
they were decrees of a Church 
council, and in the treatment 
of his adversaries he knows 
nothing of the use of the 
rapier. He writes out of an 
overflowing mind; his facts 
tumble on to the page from 
his note-book, and are presented 
as he found them, without any 
attempt to clothe them in any 
literary garb. There has been 
haste in the actual writing, 
none in the accumulation of 
the knowledge which has made 
the work possible. That an 
explorer of such diligence, a 
man of so wide knowledge, and 
a historian gifted with so much 
sympathy, should care so little 
for the manner of the present- 
ment of his facts is a mis- 
fortune. It would almost seem 
at times that he despised his 
readers. ‘Tis as if he would 





1A History of Egypt from the Earliest Times. 


D.C.L., &e. London: Methuen. 


By W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
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rather go to a dinner-party in 
his working clothes than trouble 
to put on a clean shirt. He 
gives his facts, and leaves it to 
you to put them in a better 
order if you can. His books 
are the material of history : 
they will not be popular, but 
they cannot be neglected. 
Occasionally, no doubt, his 
theories must be received with 
caution,—indeed, now that we 
know so many facts about the 
early history of Egypt, all 
theories may be shied at,— 
unless they are supported by 
facts sufficiently plain to con- 
vince a county court judge or 
a sheriff-substitute—his equiva- 
lent in the land of ‘ Maga.’ 

Professor Petrie’s series of 
historical books have, however, 
a literary value from the aid 
which he has received from 
Professor Stanley Lane-Poole. 
His treatment of the Arabic 
period is lucid, informative, 
and, so far as any one not an 
expert in his own period dare 
Say, accurate. 

Though the popular history 
of Ancient Egypt has still to 
be written, Mr E. Wallis 
Budge of the British Museum 
has produced a work,! some- 
what lengthy, it is true, but, 
as it deals with a period of 
some five thousand years, how 
could it be otherwise? The 
nine light, handy volumes of 
large type which take you 
from the kings before Menes to 
Cleopatra are none too many. 
Mr Budge started with an 
admirable principle, to which 
he has held fast throughout 
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his whole work—he has set 
down only known facts, and 
has relegated theories either to 
supplementary chapters or to 
footnotes. No visitor to Egypt 
should fail to consult these 
volumes. His pleasure and his 
knowledge will be increased, 
and he will find that they open 
to him vistas of human power 
and activity of which he had 
previously but the faintest 
glimmerings. Mr Budge has 
in another work made students 
of Egyptian antiquities his 
debtors. In the ‘Book of the 
Dead,’ published in 1901, he 
has given a complete transla- 
tion of the earliest of religious 
compositions,— a work which 
was well known in Egypt be- 
fore the days of the kings of 
the First Dynasty, in fact, the 
oldest bit of literature which 
has come down to us. 

“T cannot say that I expect 
much from mere Egyptian an- 
tiquities. Almost everything 
really (that is, intellectually) 
great in that country seems 
to me of Grecian origin.” So 
said Coleridge in his ‘ Table- 
Talk’ in 1823. How hard it is 
even for a man of genius to 
prophesy! Eighty years ago 
Egypt was the land of the 
Pyramids and Cleopatra—the 
rest was silence. Lepsius and 
Wilkinson had not begun their 
studies, the Rosetta Stone had 
been found (1799), and Young’s 
‘Conjectural Translation’ had 
appeared some nine years be- 
fore, but Champollion’s famous 
‘Précis’ did not appear till the 
following year. There was 





1 A History of Egypt from the End of the Neolithic Period to the Death of 


Cleopatra VII. 
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every excuse, therefore, for 
Coleridge; but he made a 
wondrous bad figure in a 
prophet’s mantle. Now most 
are agreed that the history of 
Egypt is the most important 
study for the student of early 
civilisation. Prehistoric man 
—the intelligent being who 
made flint instruments hun- 
dreds of years before any 
other human records appear— 
flourished, not on the banks of 
the Nile as it now runs, but 
up on the plateaux which are 
now desert and uninhabitable. 
Paleolithic man—the man who, 
according to some flint experts, 
lived 20,000 years before Neo- 
lithic man chipped his flints 
into knives and pruning-hooks, 
—he too flourished in deserts, 
then probably washed by the 
waves of the Mediterranean, 
now in places strewn with his 
remains, over which man for 
tens of centuries has passed 
unheeding. The preservative 
power of the desert is ap- 
palling. To stand by the 
recently opened grave of a 
man who lived before the First 
Dynasty of Egyptian kings— 
te, some 7000 years ago—to 
see his poor crouched skeleton 
lying, with the black - topped 
earthenware vessels which con- 
tained food or other funeral 
offerings placed there by loving 
hands, and to recognise all that 
has happened around this poor 
little grave during all these 
centuries, gives you a feeling of 
humility such as nothing else 
can do. He was a great 
man in his day, possibly the 
Wellington of his race, mayhap 
their Shakespeare. Here are 
his white bones, his gold orna- 
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ments, his carefully prepared 
grave, now disturbed for the 
first time by an explorer who 
was born at Chicago, and who, 
horribile dictu, calls him a 
“deader” ; who robs his grave 
of its treasures, such as they 
are, and tosses out the bones 
that they may dissolve the 
quicker in the air. He has 
already got a good prehistoric 
tomb for his museum, and the 
rest may perish,—the sooner 
the better,—for then Chicago 
or Johns Hopkins, or whatever 
it may be, has the greater 
chance of a unique specimen. 
These things are done consule 
Cromer, and posterity may 
have some criticisms to make 
on the subject. 

From prehistoric times to the 
days when the great fortress 
near Hieraconpolis was gar- 
risoned is a long step, probably, 
as long as there is between the 
day when Julius cast his eagle 
eye across the Channel at the 
white cliffs of Albion, till that 
day when the great white Queen 
was borne from her home at 
Osborne to her last resting- 
place near the Norman Tower 
at Windsor. That comprises 
our island story so far; the 
other is but a series of unknown 
incidents in the long roll of the 
story of Egypt. For Hiera- 
conpolis flourished before the 
Pyramids were built, and the 
fortress beyond it in the desert 
belongs to still earlier times. 
There it stands to this day— 
four - square, with its walls of 
unbaked brick some thirty feet 
thick, a lasting record of a 
strenuous, fighting race. Who 
used it, who fought against it, 
are alike unknown. There it 
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is in the desert, miles from the 
present course of the Nile, as 
well— nay, better—preserved 
than Tantallon, with no beauty 
but its size and strength, “the 
oldest building in the world,” 
as a great Eastern scholar has 
called it. 

Hieraconpolis itself flourished 
long before the days of the first 
pyramid builders ; it continued 
to be a sacred and an important 
city down to the time of the 
Sixth Dynasty at any rate— 
z.e., to 3200 B.c.—for the bronze 
portrait statues of King Pepi 
(fl. 3233 B.c.) and his son, now 
skilfully restored and set up in 
the Cairo Museum, were found 
here by Mr Quibell. The city 
is now little more than a mound 
of rubbish. It yielded up its 
treasures only in 1897 and 1898. 
Amongst them are the lovely 
gold- headed hawk, the two 
statues of Kha-sekhen, the first 
king of the Second Dynasty, 
the oldest statues in the world, 
which date from 4100 B.c. at 
least. From Hieraconpolis also 
came the engraved green slate 
“palette ” which bears the name 
of a king who reigned centuries 
before him whose statues are 
the earliest sculptor’s master- 
pieces—a king of the dynasty 
before Menes. These examples 
of art are additional proofs of 
the completeness of the early 
civilisation of Egypt. M. de 
Morgan’s discoveries at Negada 
in 1897 are believed by many 
to take us back to Menes. There 
is some doubt ; but if the tomb 
at Negada is really that of 
Menes, then it is proved not 
only that he is not a mythical 
personage (his bones, if they are 


his bones, are in the Cairo 
Museum), but that he was an 
actual sovereign of Egypt, and 
further, to quote Professor 
Sayce, ‘instead of representing 
the dawn of Egyptian history, 
Menes must have come at the 
end of a long period of develop- 
ment in culture.” The slate 
palette is itself a proof of 
this. 

The work goes on. *Tis but 
a few weeks since Mr Howard 
Carter, the inspector of the 
monuments of Upper Egypt, 
had the choice pleasure—the 
“good joy,” as Leigh Hunt’s 
young folks would have said— 
of being the first after some 
three thousand years to enter 
the rock-hewn sepulchre of 
Thothmes IV. The body of 
this monarch of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty had been found some 
time ago in the tomb of his 
father Amenhotep II., where it 
seems to have been removed 
for safety at an early date: it 
is now in the Cairo Museum. 
The tomb is of the usual kind, 
decorated with paintings illus- 
trating the Book of the Dead. 
There are several side-chambers: 
in one of these were found 
mummified loins of beef and 
legs of mutton, and trussed 
ducks and geese. The doors 
were secured by clay seals 
which are of peculiar interest: 
they are the earliest known 
examples of the art of printing, 
for the raised portions of the 
seal had been smeared with 
blue ink before they were im- 
pressed on the seal—more than 
three thousand years before 
Gutenberg or Coster. The 
tomb had been rifled in very 
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early times, and was restored 
by Horemheb, or Heru-em-heb 
as Mr Budge more correctly 
calls him. The gold ornaments 
which doubtless adorned the 
mummy and the coffin were 
stolen by thieves who lived 
before the Exodus; the choice 
goblets, cups, and exquisite 
vases of blue and variegated 
glass, whose fragments were 
found by Mr Carter, were cast 
aside by resurrectionists who 
pursued their nefarious calling 
before Moses tended the flocks 
of Jethro. They, however, 
happily left the chariot of the 
king, the carriage in which he 
drove through the streets of 
Thebes, and beside it, lying in 
the dry and friendly dust, is 
the leather glove which his 
majesty wore when he handled 
the reins himself. This glove 


gives a personal touch of 


startling significance. You 
can picture Thothmes, the man 
who married a princess of 
Mesopotamia three thousand 
four hundred years ago, de- 
scending the steps of his Theban 
palace, viewing the prancing 
steeds, and slowly drawing on 
this very glove as he entered 
this very chariot to drive along 
the avenue of sphinxes, whose 
battered remains are seen by 
every tourist of this twentieth 
century. The chariot is a work 
of art. It is covered with 
carvings representing scenes 
from the king’s Syrian cam- 
paigns, and, according to re- 
port, these are of a very high 
order of art, with exquisitely 
finished detail. The king who 
repaired this tomb of Thothmes 
IV. was a monarch of great 
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power, who did more to restore 
Egypt to its high place than 
any of his immediate prede- 
cessors of the LHighteenth 
Dynasty. He was a _ wise 
ruler, and it is interesting to 
remember that it was he who 
first decreed (three thousand 
years ago) that a workman’s 
tools should not be seized for 
debt. 

Thus every year brings some 
new inscription to light, a new 
fact to our knowledge. A 
statue is discovered here, a 
scarab there, a fragment of 
papyrus is rescued from a 
mummy-case in the Fayoum, 
an inscribed bit of pottery is 
found in Upper Egypt. These 
are each a contribution to 
history ; any one of them may 
smash a theory or confirm a 
belief. How, then, can a com- 
plete history of Egypt be looked 
for? Excavate, excavate, ex- 
cavate ! is the cry of the student. 
Accumulate facts, and let the 
future provide its Gibbon, who 
shall assimilate them and pre- 
sent their results to a public 
which is too ignorant and too 
hurried to watch with interest 
the piecing together of the 
materials of which history is 
made. For, excellent as is the 
work of Professor Petrie and 
Mr Budge,—not to speak of 
M. Maspéro’s fascinating but 
elusive volumes,— little has 
yet been done by anybody 
beyond arranging the bones 
of the skeleton. 

Wilkinson made us under- 
stand long ago something of 
the social and religious life 
of ancient Egypt. Professor 
Sayce has, with the hand of a 
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master, depicted the Egypt of 
the times of Abraham and the 
Exodus.! He has at the same 
time given the most readable, 
as well as a thoroughly schol- 
arly, outline of the whole story 
of ancient Egypt. The equip- 
ment of the perfect Egyptologist 
is possessed by none to a greater 
extent than by Professor Sayce. 
For to understand everything 
in the records of Egypt requires 
more than a knowledge of hiero- 
glyphics. Your Egyptologist 
must know cuneiform; he must 
have the history of Babylon at 
his finger-ends ; he must be an 
Assyriologist (here Professor 
Maspéro is at fault); he must 
know all about the Hittites ; 
Moab need not be his wash- 
pot, but should be as familiar. 
He must be not merely a Greek 
scholar, but should be a paleo- 
grapher, and able to read the 
scripts of all the centuries. He 
must know all about flint in- 
struments. He may trust to 
Professor Schweinfurth for his 
botany, but a knowledge of the 
elementary facts of geology is 
essential He should be an 
engineer and an architect, and, 
not least, an astronomer. When 
this wonder of the age arrives, 
we shall have perhaps a history 
of Egypt written at first hand. 
It would be an inspired book ; 
but if, in addition to having all 
these gifts and accomplish- 
ments, the author is not also a 
man of letters, it too would 
serve only as material for the 
use of a man of genius of a 
later dynasty. 

A chronicle of Egypt is pos- 
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sible, with many gaps which it 
is to be feared will never be 
fully filled. That is what Mr 
Budge and Professor Petrie 
have attempted to give us, 
and both deserve the grati- 
tude of those who will come 
after them and enter into 
their labours. 

Chronicles are but dry read- 
ing, and most who read for 
pleasure turn from works, how- 
ever admirable for other quali- 
ties, which lack the hand of 
the literary artist. Your 
modern Egyptologist despises 
the equipment of the man of 
letters—“ fine writing” to him 
means bad science. So be it: 
the man of science must come 
first, and at the present stage 
it would appear that the 
Egyptologists are right. M. 
Maspéro has a Frenchman’s 
inborn sense of style. His 


books are fascinating. In the 


main he is accurate, but often 
he is not; and it is to be 
feared that his occasional lack 
of a first-hand knowledge has 
led him into errors of detail 
which even in a fourth edition 
mar, in the eyes of students 
at any rate, the excellence of 
his monumental volumes. 
Americans are excavating 
and publishing the result of 
their work in volumes, each 
of which contains a new his- 
torical document, issued in 
limited editions to American 
societies or to the members 
of American universities. The 
English Exploration Fund does 
admirable work. Year by year 
it adds to the original material 
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which the future Gibbon must 
study. Private enterprise adds 
to the tale—witness the Am- 
herst Papyri, published in 1900 
and 1901. It is a far cry from 
the Fourth Dynasty to the 
Ptolemies; but the Ptolemaic 
period is of interest to every 
student of Greek, who year 
by year is introduced to fresh 
fragments of the great poets, 
to verses of Sappho, to scraps 
of plays, and the like. 

In 1897 Messrs Grenfell and 
Hunt published the ‘Logia 
Jesou, Sayings of our Lord,’ 
and arrested the attention of 
Christendom thereby. In the 
same year Dr Kenyon gave us 
the poems of Bacchylides! and 
enlarged the literature of the 
world. Hyperides, Herondas, 


a historical work of Aristotle, 
and fragments of Sappho have 
been rescued from mummy- 


cases; but from a purely literary 
point of view the discovery of 
Bacchylides is probably the 
most important of all the finds. 
Before 1897 this poet was un- 
known save from one or two 
chance quotations ; now, as Dr 
Kenyon says, “his name may 
once more be reckoned among 
those of the authors whose 
works are alive and form part 
of the literary possessions of 
the modern world.” School- 
boys may perhaps feel no grati- 
tude to Bacchylides—for his 
twenty new lyrics have en- 
riched our lexicons with 102 
new words! 

How much has been de- 
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stroyed, how much may still 
be found, are questions equally 
unprofitable. The destruction 
of records during recent 
years has undoubtedly been 
great. Take, for example, the 
celebrated Tell el Amarna 
tablets. The heretic king 
Akhenaten left Thebes and 
established a capital farther 
down the Nile, where he could 
worship his god in his own 
fashion. During his reign, 
about 1500 Bec, this city 
flourished, and the State arch- 
ives of his father’s reign seem 
to have been removed thither. 
His successors soon abandoned 
both his heresy and the city 
founded to preserve it, and 
returned to Thebes and_ the 
orthodox sway of the priests 
of Amen Ra, and the capital 
which the disk-worshipper had 
beautified with a new conven- 
tion of art, also a heresy in the 
eyes of the priests, was left to 
ruin. Professor Petrie* tells 
how 

“a few years ago the natives, while 
plundering about the ruins and carry- 
ing off Akhenaten’s bricks for their 
modern houses, lit upon ‘the place of 
the records of the palace of the king’ 
containing many hundreds of clay 
tablets. These were shown to deal- 
ers: they sent some to Dr Oppert of 
Paris, who pronounced them to be 
forgeries; others were sent to M. 
Grebaut, then head of the Egyptian 
Department of Antiquities, and were 
treated by him with customary 
silence. At last, when they were 
supposed to be almost worthless, a 
quantity were carried in sacks to 


Luxor to hawk about among the 
dealers there, and these were largely 
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ground to pieces on the way. What 
has been preserved, therefore, is but 
a wreck of what might have been. 
. .. The tablets reaching the deal- 
ers’ hands became known, and were 
bought up mainly for the British 
Museum or the Berlin Museum. 
Some drifted to the St Petersburg, 
Paris, and Cairo Museums, and some 
into private collections. A similar 
miserable fate attends all discoveries 
in Egypt unless ‘made by a skilled 
observer, as witness the palace of 
Rameses III. at Tell el Yehudiyeh, 
the Deir el Bahri treasure, the ceme- 
tery of Ekhmin, the palace of Amen- 
hotep III. at Thebes, as well as un- 
numbered towns and _ cemeteries 
throughout the land.” 


The Tell el Amarna (or 
Tel Amarna, or, according to 
Colonel Conder, Amarna tout 
simple) tablets contain letters 
to the King of Egypt (Amen- 
hotep III. and his son Amen- 
hotep IV. or Akhenaten) from 
Syria, and a few, so to say, 
press copies of replies. They 
are full of information as to 
politics, history, and social re- 
lations. They prove one thing, 
at any rate—that cuneiform 
was known and used in Egypt 
in the fifteenth century B.C. 
Of this fact Colonel Conder 
makes the utmost use in his 
learned and vastly interesting 
volume ‘The First Bible.’!_ The 
knowledge of cuneiform by the 
Egyptians of times not remote 
from the days of Moses is, 
however, but a link in a chain 
of evidence which this learned 
author has forged to prove 
that the first five books of the 
Bible at any rate were origin- 
ally written not in the Hebrew 
script but in the older cunei- 
form. Colonel Conder’s argu- 
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ments are marshalled with 
dialectic skill, and presented 
with an admirable lucidity. 
None but an Assyriologist 
could venture to controvert 
them. 

Colonel Conder deals in pass- 
ing with the vexed question of 
the date of the Exodus. So far 
the records of Egypt are en- 
tirely silent on this incident, 
and theories have centuries in 
which to gambol. Most Egypt- 
ologists have voted for about 
1300 Bc. and the reign of 
Meneptah. M. Maspéro, whose 
name carries no small authority, 
has suggested an even later 
date. Colonel Conder, with a 
courage founded on a theory 
which is, at the very least, 
plausible, takes us back some 
three hundred years. He does 
not venture to select a reign, 
but contents himself with stat- 
ing, and supporting his state- 
ment by no contemptible proofs, 
that the Exodus took place 
under the Eighteenth and not 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. We 
must have more light before 
this knotty point can be settled. 
The heretic Akhenaten was un- 
doubtedly the weakest king 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but it is incredible that he 
should have worried himself in 
his artistic retreat at Amarna 
about such matters as plagues: 
besides, though we know all 
about his daughters, there is 
no mention of his ever having 
had a son. The date of the 
Exodus is still uncertain, and 
Colonel Conder, while he has 
certainly disturbed established 
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beliefs, has not solved the prob- 
lem. Possibly his criticism may 
lead Egyptologists to find a 
new theory which may ulti- 
mately lead to truth. Tis a 
wise maxim, “ Take nothing for 
granted.” The wisdom of our 
ancestors is often in the eyes 
of men of science but a house 
of cards, which a puff of criti- 
cism can destroy. What hap- 
pens when the critic is found 
to be but a theorist with a 
mistake for his major premiss ? 
Colonel Conder has done good 
work here and elsewhere in 
criticising the critics. Dr 
Robertson Smith was not omni- 
scient. His younger namesake 


may regard Jacob as a myth 
and the life of Joseph as a 
fairy tale; but he must know 
more of the learning of the 
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East before his theories can 
disturb any but the callow 
youths of theological colleges. 
So far, attacks on the history 
of the Old Testament have been 
remarkable only for their fail- 
ure. We do not know enough 
to criticise. Here as elsewhere 
the little knowledge brings the 
danger. The theory of to-day 
is the exploded heresy of to- 
morrow. More study and less 
assertion is what is wanted 
everywhere in the domain of 
Eastern learning. Let Egypt- 
ologists stick to their monu- 
ments and theologians to their 
linguistic studies, and when we 
know more we shall perhaps be 
able to say when Joseph was 
sold into Egypt and in what 
century the Sphinx was hewn 
from the living rock. 











Love’s Blossoming—Love’s Disdain. 


LOVE’S BLOSSOMING. 


BELOVED, in the garden of my heart 
There fell one night a solitary seed: 
I knew not whence it came nor what its part, 
Nor of what nourishment it might have need. 
Wearied with wandering through the ether wide 
It slept, and, when its weariness was gone, 
Said, “In this pleasant spot will I abide, 
And with the fairest claim comparison.” 
Startled, I watched with keen and constant eyes 
The growth to bud and blossom of my guest, 
Like one to whom ’tis very Paradise 
To see her infant drain her ample breast ; 

And, lo! I found one happy evening hour 

My heart was harbouring Love’s immortal flower. 


LOVE’S DISDAIN. 


OvR love is not the prating world’s concern: 
What right have they thy worth to criticise? 
How can they hope thy graces to discern, 
Who only own unsympathetic eyes? 
It may be that they think thou art not fair, 
And thy great goodness merely commonplace, 
When, all the while, it is my pen’s despair 
In living lines these very things to trace. 
To me thou art a being bright as day, 
Fairer than Truth, if such a thing could be, 
Pure as the Maid who shames the stars away, 
And to her bosom draws the restless sea, 
Let no one seek these merits to disprove, 
Who has not seen thee through the eyes of love. 


JAMES WHITEHEAD. 
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JOSEPH HENRY SHORTHOUSE. 


A WORLD not very careful, 
perhaps, for the delicacies of 
fine literature, will scarcely 
miss one so scrupulous in his 
devotion to all that was best in 
letters as was Mr Shorthouse. 
The author, one might say, of 
one book, ‘John Inglesant,’ he 
addressed the larger public, as 
it were, by chance. Quiet and 
retiring above all other men, 
he had his popularity, such as 
it was, thrust upon him. 

It is extraordinary that some 
of the most precious things in 
our literature have been the 
work of amateurs. Indeed it is 
almost impossible to think of 
Sir Thomas Browne or Walter 
Pater or Joseph Henry Short- 
house coming down into the 


arena and fighting with beasts 
at Ephesus or another city to 
earn their bread by professional 


literature. Their exquisite 
work, limited in many ways 
though we may be compelled to 
admit it to be, would have lost 
all. its restful and exquisite 
charm if they had been obliged 
to express their thoughts “ off- 
hand,” as it were,—if they had 
been compelled to practise 
writing as a business. ‘“ Pater 
not exquisite!” exclaims a 
writer of our day, whose charm 
is itself something of a leisured 
old-world grace—“ Pater not 
exquisite! a poor sort of Pater 
that would be!” It was the 
same with Shorthouse. He 
gave more than seven years to 
the writing of ‘John Ingle- 
sant,’ even as Mr Pater gave 
Six years to the writing of 
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‘Marius the Epicurean.’ There 
is, too, something of a spiritual 
likeness at any rate between 
the two books. At least, there 
is nothing at all like ‘John 
Inglesant’ in all English litera- 
ture, except perhaps ‘ Marius 
the Epicurean.’ Search how 
we may, there is nothing like 
it: greater books there are in 
plenty, and books written in a 
more perfect siyle, better con- 
structed, and greater in every 
sense of the word, but nothing 
with just the same charm, 
nothing that gives us just the 
same pleasure, free as we are of 
that old world immersed in its 
conflicts and arguments, a little 
passionate perhaps over its 
religious difficulties, and yet all 
the time in touch with to-day 
by reason of some exquisite 
spiritual perception possessed 
by the author, with which he 
captures us, suggesting some- 
thing of those perfect words of 
St Augustine, “Fecisti nos ad 
Te, et irrequietum est cor nos- 
trum donec requiescat in Te.” 
‘John Inglesant’ was pub- 
lished in 1881, the MS. having 
been finished in 1877. A ro- 
mance without any of the noise 
now associated with “histori- 
cal” novels, it was concerned 
chiefly after all with the spir- 
itual thoughts and ideas of the 
hero. In it is to be found per- 
haps the most beautiful sermon 
in all fiction. It was preached 
in the Jesuits’ church in the 
Rue St Martin in Paris :— 
“The dim light found its way into 
the vast church from ys stained 
N 
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windows ; a lamp burning before 
some shrine shone partially on the 
preacher, as he stood in the stone 
pulpit. ... He was a young man, 
thin and sad-looking, and spoke slowly 
and with long pauses and intervals, 
but with an intense eagerness and 
pathos that went to every heart. The 
first words Inglesant heard, as he 
reached the nearest unoccupied place, 
were these— 

“Ah! if you adored a God 
crowned with roses and with pearls 
it were nothing strange ; but to pros- 
trate yourselves daily before a crucifix 
charged with nails and thorns—you 
living in such excess and superfluity 
in the flesh dissolved in softness,— 
how can that be but cruel? Ah, 
think of that crucifix as you lie warm 
in silken curtains, perfumed with 
eau de naffe, as you sit at dainty 
feasts, as you ride forth in the sun- 
shine in gallantry. He is cold and 
naked ; He is alone; behind Him 
the sky is dreary and streaked with 
darkening clouds, for the night com- 
eth—the night of God. His locks are 
wet with driving rain; His hair is 
frozen with the sleet ; His beauty is 
departed from Him—all men and 
God also, and the holy angels hide 
their faces. He is crowned with 
thorns but you with garlands. He 
wears nothing in His hands but 
piercing nails; you have rubies and 
diamonds in yours. Ah! will you 
tell me you can still be faithful 
though in brave array? I give that 
answer which Tertullian gave, ‘I 
fear His neck snared with wreaths 
and ropes of pearls and emeralds. I 
fear the sound of persecution can find 
no entrance there.’” 


Some voice of loving despair, 
some ineffable sorrow, seems to 
have come home at least to the 
heart of the preacher, at the 
sight of the world and all the 


glory of it. And it is in such 
passages as that, and in the 
simple and exquisite narrative 
power that the book displays, 
that we find the secret of the 
charm that ‘John Inglesant’ 
has for us. Quietness—beyond 
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any other writer of our time, 
with the exception of Mr Pater 
—it was that which delighted 
Mr Shorthouse ; it is with that 
same quietness that he would 
delight us. There is no noisy 
tragedy, nor noisier and more 
banal “happy ending at the 
altar” at the end of ‘John 
Inglesant.’ It ends in a kind 
of resignation, an apprehension, 
at any rate, that life is to be 
lived. And it was in that re- 
fusal of melodramatic tragedy 
or impossible felicity that the 
strength of the book lay. Not 
overmuch sad nor very merry, 
but fulfilled with a kind of 
subtle yet very simple beauty, 
it is the unique achievement 
of the book. A sense of sun 
and moon and stars, such as 
we feel in childhood ; a love of 
and joy in a lovely world; 
a profound knowledge of the 
tragedy of death, which, among 
other truths, tells us that our 
friends surely will soon behave 
themselves as though we had 
never been—such are the things 
we find, perhaps a little to our 
surprise, in a romance that has 
little in common with the 
modern novel. And in the 
mere matter (as it is gener- 
ally considered) of form itself 
we find at least the beginnings 
of a new understanding of 
it. No romantic tale of flood 
or field, no story of old splen- 
dours, no love-tale “stuffed 
with piteous words” of Sir 
Walter or another, has so per- 
fectly found the triumphant 
method of beginning a novel 
as, it seems to me, has Mr 
Shorthouse. 

“During my second year at 
Oxford,” he writes, “I became 
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acquainted with a Roman 
Catholic gentleman, the eldest 
son of a family long resident 
on the borders of Shropshire 
towards Wales. My friend, 
whose name was Fisher, . . .” 
Was anything ever more cer- 
tain of holding our attention 
from the beginning than that 
perfect opening? In some in- 
explicable way that and what 
immediately follows suggest 
the whole book. Having read 
so far, we are compelled to 
continue, being certain of our 
reward. For it is in ‘John 
Inglesant,’ rather than in any 
other romance, that those pas- 
sionate years of the seventeenth 
century live again—that merry 
England “before the war,” 
with her silent woods and tiny 
villages, her strange old-world 
customs and thoughts and 
stories, that have vanished 
for ever since that day when 
majesty knelt upon the scaffold 
and the head of the White 
King fell at the shouting of 
the people and the soldiers. 
Like a ghost almost, the “fair 
and fatal” king moves mysteri- 
-ously on the verge of the page 
as we read that First Part of 
the ‘ History of John Inglesant.’ 
But it is with such “ historical ” 
yet wholly romantic figures as 
Nicholas Ferrar and his “ Prot- 
estant” nuns, Mistress Collet 
and the rest, with the sinister 
yet admirable figure of the 
Jesuit who taught Johnny 
Inglesant all he knew, with 
the sceptic Hobbes and with 
the beautiful Queen Henrietta 
Maria, that we are really oc- 
cupied, however slightly they 
may affect the story. 


For multitudes of every 
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generation the Catholic Church 
has had a profound esthetic 
charm. But for many people 
doubtless in England some- 
thing of the same charm, a 
perfection not less rare and 
delightful, was revealed in the 
English Church too, it may 
well be for the first time, in 
‘John Inglesant.’ Perhaps 
that may go some way to 
explain why this book has been 
so beloved. Not so much for 
its own sake, for its charm, 
its delightful pictures of Eng- 
land and Italy, its dainty 
philosophies, its romance,—but 
for the sake of its exposition 
of the ideal perfection of the 
Church of England, it has 
been loved. It is as though 
John Inglesant had taken up- 
on him, as it were, the solution 
of the difficulty that has in- 
volved in its mazes the flower 
of our race, that hard choice 
between two systems antagon- 
istic, yet with much in common, 
both aiming at the same or 
nearly the same perfection— 
and had chosen, well, the 
simpler way. There is some- 
thing of this, certainly, sug- 
gested by the author himself in 
that letter from Mr Valentine 
Lee that closes the book. 

It has been said without 
much truth, as I think, that 
the Second Part of ‘John 
Inglesant’ was not the equal | 
of the first. Dealing almost en- 
tirely with Italy, it has, neces- 
sarily almost, since the writer 
had never been there, a beauty 
less definite than the first part, 
which dealt with English 
scenes, around Little Gidding, 
Oxford, Chester, Shropshire, 
and London, well known and 
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loved. And yet that evocation 
of Italy in the Second Part is 
certainly one of the most ex- 
traordinary accomplishments in 
modern English literature. 
The influence of Italy has 
always been profound in our 
literature even from the be- 
ginning, and in ‘John Ingle- 
sant ’ it is as though the dreams 
of generations of ancestors, 
longing for the mystery of 
sunlight, the wearying heat of 
summer, the burning languor 
of the South, the perfection of 
the soft sky, had suddenly 
blossomed in pleasant divine 
fashion in this book written in 
Birmingham in such leisure as 
business allows, more than 
twenty years ago. Concerned 
as the First Part is almost 
entirely with a series of spirit- 
ual crises, one is relieved to 
come upon the more sensuous 
delight of the Second Part 
among a people more learned 
in life, more passionate for 
delight, more pagan, more 
human perhaps than _ the 
English. 

In ‘Marius the Epicurean’ 
Walter Pater gave us a book 
profound and simple, bounded 
by the great refusals of an 
artist, perfect in form, perfect 
in prose, stooping to nothing, 
having the dignity of a great 
poem and the thoughtfulness 
that is characteristic of the 
writers of the Augustan age. 
And ‘John Inglesant,’ too, is 
concerned with the inner life of 
a@ young man: it touches the 
absolute, the universal, in a way 
that is very rare in English 
romance. How far removed 
are we from the splendid vital- 
ity, the facile vulgarities, of 
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Dickens and Thackeray, and 
the blatant life of their day, 
which, for what I know, may be 
true enough, only it should have 
come to us softened and made 
immortal by the temperament 
of the writer. Consider the 
youth of Marius and the youth 
of Inglesant, and the eternal of 
truthfulness of both: they are 
not less true to life in our day 
than to life in the ages of 
Marcus Aurelius or Charles I. 
of England. Consider them, 
and then think of the youth of 
Pendennis, who instead of 
Flavian had Mr Foker for 
friend, who loved not Mary 
Collet but Miss Costigan,—con- 
sider all the vulgar sentiment of 
those monstrous people, the un- 
thinkable lie they have become. 
Will it be so too with ‘ Marius’ 
and with ‘John Inglesant’? If 
the great works of Dickens and 
Thackeray have come to be 
read, as it were, with the his- 
toric sense, shall not these lesser 
works also fade even more 
surely? It may be so; and yet 
the beauty for which Short- 
house or Pater sought so labori- 
ously is betrayed for ever to 
captivity in their work. Was 
it beauty too that the great 
writers, Dickens and Thackeray, 
sought for? Who can tell? at 
least we know that the work 
of Pater, and of Shorthouse too 
in a lesser way, was concerned 
first of all with beauty. If Mr 
Shorthouse has scarcely attained 
the perfection of form which 
Walter Pater achieved, he has, 
we may believe, given us 4 
figure that can never grow old. 
John Inglesant is the Hamlet, 
of our modern world and 
country; in him is personified 
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something perhaps of the tra- 
gedy of our race. “Concerned 
with things no less noble and, 
as we may believe, no less 
eternal than those which troubled 
the Prince of Denmark, he has 
for many the same curious 
fascination; and, within far 
narrower limitations, he too is 
typical of the tragedy of 
thought. 

And it is, as I think, for the 
most part in that Second Part, 
in Italy, in the company of 
Cardinals and Princes, Convicts 
and Bravos, Monks and Priests, 
and Musicians and Beggars, 
that we find that apprehension, 
as it were, of the underlying 
things of life that makes ‘ John 
Inglesant’ a very precious book. 
It is sufficiently easy to point 
out that Mr Shorthouse was 
under grave obligations to John 
Evelyn and to James Dennis- 
toun; that the incident, for 
instance, of the Cardinal Rin- 
uccini, whom Inglesant met on 
his way to Florence, travelling 
with his “ four-post ” bed, is due 
to John Evelyn, and that almost 
the whole of the story of the 
- Duke of Umbria’s Court is from 
the ‘Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Urbino,’ a book that should be 
reprinted, since it is one of the 
most valuable contributions in 
English to the History of the 

naissance. But when one 
has told this, one has accom- 
plished nothing. It is, how- 
ever, matter of serious concern 
that John Inglesant never 
completes the mission he was 
charged with by the Queen of 
England, and that he becomes 
& more or less irresponsible pil- 
grim in Italy. But for many 
minds the book will always 
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remain unique, a thing of 
beauty moving along the 
heights of Romance, some- 
thing in the nature of a 
mystery, seeing that it had no 
obvious forebears. 

We accept ‘John Inglesant’ 
as the author’s best work, and 
in that we are right, but it was 
not his only work. Had ‘Sir 
Percival’ or ‘Blanche Lady 
Falaise’ come to us as the work 
of another writer, as perhaps 
his only books, we should 
have accepted them with more 
graciousness, more apprecia- 
tion of their fragile beauty. 
As the younger brother and 
sister of ‘John Inglesant,’ they 
are perhaps a little unworthy 
of so high a privilege, yet they 
are without doubt books of a 
great fascination, a kind of 
nobility so rare as to be very 
valuable. ‘The Countess Eve,’ 
‘Little Schoolmaster Mark,’ 
‘The Teacher of the Violin,’ 
were indeed unworthy of him. 
But in a short story of Words- 
worth as a mystical platonist, 
there is more than a little of 
the old scholarship and charm. 
For though “defrauded,” as 
was Charles Lamb, “of the 
sweet food of academic insti- 
tutions,” Shorthouse was essen- 
tially a scholar, caring more 
for the fineness of literature 
than for almost anything else 
in the world. Books, as he has 
said, were his recreation, and if 
the essence of scholarship may 
be tested, surely it lies in the 
power it gives of evoking, of 
realising, those old times long 
ago, with all their attributes 
and limitations. He, too, as 
well as Lamb, understood the 
genius of places, and in his 
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picture of Little Gidding, for 
instance, we see with what care 
he had been over the ground, 
deciphering the gravestones, 
his mind already full of know- 
ledge of that strangely roman- 
tic place which his very eyes at 
last had seen. As one comes 
on that tiny chapel nowadays 
out of the hurly-burly of our 
world, I think, among all the 
romantic figures that have 
passed by there, — Nicholas 
Ferrar, and Mary Collet, and 
King Charles I, and Prince 
Rupert, and Herbert and 
Crashaw, that exquisite mystic 
who died far away in Italy, 
Canon of Loretto,—the sweet- 
est and the most noble, and the 
one we think of most, and 
realise most easily, is John 
Inglesant, or shall we say 
Joseph Henry Shorthouse ? 
And so the author of ‘John 


Inglesant’ is at his best when 
he comes to write of Herbert. 
The one ascetic of that mystical 
age, Herbert seems to have 
attracted Mr Shorthouse more 
than any other figure of the 


time. He wrote a very beauti- 
ful preface for a reprint of the 
first edition of his poems. And 
though Herbert only comes in- 
directly into ‘John Inglesant,’ 
it is a temperament and char- 
acter such as Herbert’s that 
had Mr Shorthouse’s most 
profound admiration. 


“ That George Herbert’s tastes may 
have led him towards a courtier’s and 
a statesman’s life need not be denied,” 
he writes. “Churchmen were often 
statesmen in those days, and it very 
naturally seemed to a religious man 
that he could do God’s service as well 
in one walk as in another; but the 
concluding years of George Herbert’s 
life, the ‘Country Parson,’ and the 
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activity and sweetness that marked 
his pastoral life at Bemerton, amidst 
ever-increasing weakness and ap- 
proaching death, were not the results 
of disappointed political hopes. . . 

George Herbert, a younger son, al- 
ways of a delicate constitution and of 
a refined nature, possessed also all the 
instincts and aspirations of the proud 
race from which he sprang. .. . 
From a child piety was instinctive 
with him, but all through his life 
the instincts of a gentleman and a 
courtier were ever with him. It was 
no clannish ignorance of the world’s 
ways that led him to renounce them.” 


Those last two sentences might 
have been written of John 
Inglesant with equal truth. 
And, indeed, in all Mr Short- 
house’s work the man of piety 
must have something of a 
peculiar refinement, a special 
grace, something that one 
connects with courts and 
courtiers. In ‘Blanche Lady 
Falaise’ the parson whom 
Blanche loved was a most ac- 
ceptable preacher, but Falaise 
condemned him as “ bad form,” 
and, as we might have felt 
sure, he came to a disgraceful 
end. Well, it is perhaps the 
peculiar charm of the seven- 
teenth century to have pro- 
duced a number of such men 
as Herbert—I mean in their 
character of courtier and saint. 
In those days one could find 
the man of profound piety 
possessed of an exquisite re- 
finement, a man of the world, 
a courtier, and a_ gallant. 
Puritanism perhaps failed to 
understand this type of char- 
acter; and in its effort to kill it 
utterly and banish it from our 
world it pronounced its own 
death -sentence, opposed as it 
was to the whole of European 
culture and the Renaissance. 
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It was the realisation of this, 
or something like this, that 
turned Mr Shorthouse’s mind 
towards the English Church, 
which he was later to serve 
so profoundly. It came as a 
surprise to many of his readers 
to find that, at least in his 
later years, Mr Shorthouse was 
so uncompromising a Protest- 
ant as he proved himself to 
be in a perhaps unfortunate 
preface to Mr Galton’s book, 
‘The Message and Position of 
the Church of England.’ It 
was a little saddening to find 
the author of ‘John Inglesant’ 
using language of a strange 
virulence and violence towards 
that Church he had striven to 
interpret with a certain gener- 
osity in his great book. But in 
turning again the pages of his 
masterpiece all such misappre- 
hension is forgotten in an en- 


thusiasm for the genius of a 
book so quiet and so lovely. 
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And now that he is dead, 
it is well we should think a 
little of our poverty. He has 
left no successor. Unique as 
he was, that was impossible ; 
but nevertheless we shall never 
forget him. On his coffin 
one laid a wreath, as it is 
said, whereon he had written, 
“A tribute of admiration and 
reverence from one who owes 
all that is best in him to ‘John 
Inglesant.’” It is for such 
tributes of simplicity that it 
may well be the dead yearn, 
and having them, are a little 
satisfied. And though such 
things have nothing to do with 
artistic merit or demerit, to 
have cheered but one single 
poor man in the world is to 
have apprehended just for a 
moment during a single heart’s 
beat the Love of God, and so 
to have had an anticipation of 
immortality. 

EDWARD HUTTON. 
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THE return of Mr Chamber- 
lain from South Africa is an 
event of Imperial interest. 
Even if he had done no more 
than see with his own eyes 
the vast country which it is 
his business to administer, the 
journey would not have been 
taken in vain. For the journey 
symbolises once and for always 
a new pride in our colonial 
possessions, a new view of our 
colonial responsibilities. The 
days in which the Colonies were 
thrown with War under the con- 
trol of one Minister, just as 


Divorce and the Admiralty are 
flung together in one court, are 


gone for ever. To-day we all 
recognise that our relations 
with our colonies are of greater 
import than our relations with 
the continent of Europe, and 
Mr Chamberlain, by traversing 
the weary length of our posses- 
sions in South Africa, has given 
a practical proof of our awak- 
ened interest. He is the first 
Colonial Minister to set foot in 
a British colony, and his enter- 
prise is a good augury of solid 
friendship and sound under- 
standing. 

That Mr  Chamberlain’s 
achievement is generally re- 
cognised is proved by the fact 
that he has returned to a 
popularity such as few mod- 
ern statesmen have enjoyed. 


He is not worshipped in 
that spirit of blind surrender 
which inspired the devotees of 
Mr Gladstone. He has not 
those qualities, commonly called 
“ magnetic,” which mischiev- 
ously deceive the people. 
Though he once said that 
the world was ruled by senti- 
ment, he is himself the least 
sentimental of men or rulers. 
His popularity, moreover, can- 
not be explained by any tricks 
of voice or expression. He does 
not employ his oratorical gifts 
to befog or bamboozle his 
hearers. His speech is neither 
indefinite nor ornate. In other 
words, he does not pose before 
the people as a rhetorician, nor 
puzzle his fellows by the arti- 
fices of the cabotin. Were it 
not for the tiresome advertise- 
ment of his orchid, we might 
conclude that he was not so 
much a human being as a 
political machine. Yet of his 
influence there can be no 
doubt, and strange though it 
seem, he is clearly respected 
for his statesmanlike qualities 
and his intrepid courage. 
Above all, he is a fighter. 
“TI would sooner have the 
hatred of any man than his 
contempt,” said he some years 
since, and he has never stayed 
to conciliate his opponents. 
That, we imagine, gives him 
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the firmest hold upon his com- 
patriots, who, deeply as they 
love a trite sentiment, by a 
strange perversity love a hard 
blow almost as well. Now, his 
best speeches have always been 
a series of blows, well aimed 
and quickly delivered, and 
they have naturally stirred the 
blood of Englishmen, who have 
not yet forgotten the glories 
of the prize-ring. When Mr 
Chamberlain replied to Count 
von Biilow with the arrogant 
phrase, “ What I have said, I 
have said,” there was no man 
outside the ranks of the pro- 
Boers who did not feel that he 
had participated in an act of 
personal revenge. And while 
Mr Chamberlain knows how to 
hit himself, he can take his 
punishment like the bruiser 
that he is. During the last four 
years he has been assailed 
throughout Europe and Amer- 
ica with unexampled acrimony, 
but he has never withdrawn 
from the attack, nor shown 
the smallest discomfort. His 
enemies object, with a certain 
truth, that he lacks discretion. 
‘He does not always remember 
the canons of diplomatic cour- 
tesy. He has offended France 
and outraged Russia by a 
notorious reference to a long 
spoon, and there are many 
countries in which he is still 
used as a bogey to frighten re- 
fractory children withal. But 
why should he show courtesy to 
those who long ago exhausted 
a rich vocabulary in his abuse ? 
Why should he give quarter 
who asks none? Again, the 
fighting attitude is intelligible 
and approved, and so long as 
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his fighting blood is up, so long 
will Mr Chamberlain appeal to 
the intellect, and even to the 
heart, of Englishmen. 

From this it follows that Mr 
Chamberlain is rather a practi- 
cal statesman than a political 
philosopher. ‘He would rather 
administer thanthink. Ifthere 
is a battle to fight, or conflict- 
ing interests to conciliate, he is 
ready for the task; but he is 
not very clever at theorising 
about it, or at holding fast to 
a first principle. In brief, he 
knows not the meaning of 
pedantry, and so little does he 
esteem consistency, that there 
are very few opinions which at 
one time or another he has not 
held. And for this his super- 
ficial opponents, with a pitiful 
lack of humour, have taken 
him gravely to task. They 
have quoted old speeches to 
confute the new ones; they 
have proved their ingenuity 
in parallel columns, and they 
might as well have sown the 
wind or counted the sands. 
Mr Chamberlain is esteemed 
not for what he has said, but 
for what he has done, and it 
is immaterial if the opportunist 
of 1903 was once a Republican, 
if the Radical of 1870 is to- 
day the most eloquent champion 
of the Constitution. For there 
is nothing which the practical 
man so easily outgrows as the 
vain theories of youth, and it 
must be remembered in Mr 
Chamberlain’s favour that he 
was not precocious. He made 
his first entry into politics at 
forty, and though he had 
waited long for his chance, he 
used it so well that in four 
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years he was a Cabinet Minis- 
ter. Nor did he at once shake 
off the weight of municipal 
theories. In 1886 this fighting 
Minister, who has controlled 
the greatest war we have wit- 
nessed for eighty years, declined 
the position of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, “ because he 
thought it was hardly con- 
genial or consistent with a 
Radical’s position that he 
should occupy the headship 
of one of the great spending 
and fighting offices of the 
State.” But many things have 
happened since 1886, and Mr 
Chamberlain is now ready, if 
need be, to spend and fight 
with the best of them. 

But, Radical though he was, 
and perhaps is, Mr Chamber- 
lain was always eager for the 
honour of England and the 
unity of the Empire. If he 
erred twenty years ago in the 
government of South Africa, 
he erred by acquiescence, and 
because, like the rest, he was 
hypnotised by Mr Gladstone. 
And to-day he has made so 
magnificent an amend, that we 
are glad to forget the past 
and to mark the history of 
this year with a white stone. 
But while his fellow-country- 
men admire Mr Chamberlain 
for his pluck, there is one 
other quality in him which 
wins him an increased and 
a deserved popularity. He is 
frankly truthful. When he 
left England for South Africa, 
he warned us not to expect 
from his mission more than 
it was possible for him to ac- 
complish. He would raise no 
false hopes, he would flatter 
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by no vain words. And he 
comes back to England with 
the same simple words upon 
his tongue. He begs his en- 
thusiastic compatriots, “in 
their generous appreciation, 
not to overrate the results 
which have been achieved.” 
Nor is this directness of speech 
reserved for great occasions. 
Throughout his journey in 
Africa he spoke plainly to all 
classes and to every race. He 
spared no one, he managed 
nobody. He told Dutch and 
English of their faults with 
the same candour; and we 
imagine that those who list- 
ened to him in the Raadzaal 
at Pretoria, to give but one 
instance, will never forget 
either the tone or the sub- 
stance of his speech. He not 
only knew his mind—he could 
make others know it; and in 
the strong self-confidence of 
Mr Chamberlain the falsehood 
and tergiversation of Majuba, 
of which crime he too was 
particeps, were easily forgotten. 

“T have come here in a spirit 
of conciliation,” said he, “ but 
also in a spirit of firmness,” andin 
that spirit he journeyed through 
Africa, in that spirit he has re- 
turned to London. That he 
has allayed all suspicion, that 
he has smoothed away all diffi- 
culties, no sane man supposes ; 
but at least he has familiarised 
himself with the problems 
which disturb the peace of 
Africa, and he is more resolute 
than ever to make an end of 
them. As we should expect, 
he approaches the question like 
the practical statesman that he 
is. He points out that the 
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Briton abroad retains after 
many years a pride in the 
mother country. The Dutch in 
Africa can appeal to no such 
sentiment. They know no 
mother country save the pro- 
vince in which they were born. 
What should they know of an 
Empire, whose experience is too 
often limited by a neighbour’s 
farm? But it is Mr Chamber- 
lain’s hope that “this provincial 
feeling will give way before a 
wider conception of national 
destiny, and that our Dutch 
fellow-subjects will share with 
us our sense of responsibility 
and our pride in possession.” 
This eloquent hope is raised 
high above the bickerings of 
party or the foolish outcry of 
envious adversaries, and the 
enthusiastic welcome which 
England gave to Mr Chamber- 
lain proves that his hope is 


shared by his countrymen. But 
the work is only just begun, 
and we look to Mr Chamberlain 
not only to complete it, but 
to restore to his bewildered 


colleagues their own confi- 
dence and the confidence of the 
nation, 


Non omnia possumus omnes ; 
and if the triumphant return 
of Mr Chamberlain from the 
peaceful conquest of Africa 
reminds us that Great Britain 
has a sound instinct for politics, 
our neighbours in Europe find 
& compensation in other 
and less hazardous pursuits. 
France, for instance, if she 
be still experimenting in state- 
craft, enjoys an imaginative 
life of which few Englishmen 
are conscious, In Paris, as in 
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the provinces, you may see all 
the world taking as keen a 
delight in their own and each 
other’s lives as the people of 
the East. They are, in fact, 
the true gossips of Europe. 
There they sit, the free en- 
lightened citizens of France, 
sipping their absinthe upon 
the terrasse of a café, and 
seeing in all around them the 
material of a pleasant comedy. 
To their quick eyes the men 
and women of next door seem 
less the slaves of a hard liveli- 
hood than the personages of 
@ romance set in the atmos- 
phere which best befits them. 
And as in life, so it is in litera- 
ture. French literature, like 
French life, is not compelled to 
run. in a groove. It is free to 
treat whatever material it 
choose, and its masters long . 
ago discovered that Romance 
is not mummified in the trap- 
pings of the past, but is a 
breathing image, which knocks 
at our door, if only we will let 
her in. At the very moment 
when the romantiques had 
captured Paris, Théophile Gau- 
tier, in an apologue called 
‘Celle-ci et Celle-la,’ applauded 
the art of everyday. Poesy, 
he declared, the daughter of 
the gods, found nothing so 
humble that she should disdain 
it. “She is not loth,” said he, 
“to leave the blue sky of the 
East, to flutter her golden 
wings along her back, and to 
sit at the head of a truckle- 
bed in a wretched garret.” 
The ill-furnished room of the 
enthusiast who counted but 
twenty years was in Gautier’s 
eyes as poetical as Bais, as 
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Ischia, as Lago Maggiore it- 
self. So he counsels the young 
Rodolphe to throw his Spanish 
or Italian illuminations into 
the fire, not to transplant him- 
self from his native soil, but to 
remember that he is a Parisian 
and a good fellow, which is far 
better than masquerading as a 
poor devil of a bandit. 

This advice is strange in 
the mouth of the young hero 
who led the assault on the 
first night of “Hernani,” and 
who did not scruple to illum- 
inate his own person with the 
most brilliant colours. But it 
is very sound, and it comes 
back to our memory as we 
contemplate the ‘Century of 
French Romance’ which has 
just been published.! For it is 


certain that the great novelists 
- of France have followed the 
good 


counsel of Théophile 
Gautier. They have recog- 
nised the romantic superiority 
of their own room, though it be 
a garret, and they have left us 
a history of modern France, 
whose truth no documents shall 
ever upset. Some, of course, 
like Dumas and Hugo, have 
sought inspiration in the past ; 
some, like Stendhal and Meri- 
mée, have wandered far from 
their native land. But when 
all deductions are made, the 
novelists of France present us 
with such a record of social 
life and changing manners as 
no other literature can afford ; 
they have done yet more than 
this: they have reinvented their 
own country, so that you can- 
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not visit Rouen without think- 
ing of Flaubert, and Balzac 
speaks to you eloquently in 
every corner of Paris. 

We therefore welcome any 
series of books which recalls 
the romance of a romantic 
people, and to those who have 
no French we may confidently 
commend these twelve volumes, 
The translation is efficiently 
performed, several of the In- 
troductions are wisely appre- 
ciative, and if the publisher 
had taken the advice which 
Gautier gave to Rodolphe— 
“throw your illuminations in- 
to the fire” —the books would 
have been all the better to 
look at. At the same time, 
we cannot approve Mr Gosse’s 
selection. Not only is more 
than one novelist admitted who 
has no right to a place among 
the first twelve of France, but 
the work chosen does not 
always most faithfully repre- 
sent its author. We know not 
what Dumas the younger, with 
that preposterous piece of sen- 
timentalism, ‘La Dame aux 
Caméllias,’ is doing in this 
galley. We could easily dis- 
pense with M. Octave Feuillet, 
nor do we think that the two 
short stories of Prosper Merimée 
are worthy to take their place 
by the side of Balzac and 
Flaubert. Again, Maupassant 
was above all the master of 
the short story. His novels are 
characteristic of him neither 
in picture nor in sentiment ; 
unable to keep up his own 
interest for three hundred 
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pages, he can hardly expect to 
hold ours; and justice could 
only have been done him by 
the wise selection of half-a- 
dozen stories. However, it is 
idle to expect agreement in so 
delicate a matter as selection. 
We must take what we are 
given and make the best of it. 

At the head of them all 
stands Balzac, the greatest of 
the moderns, the Atlas who 
held all France upon his tire- 
less shoulders, —the literary 
athlete who faced a superhuman 
task with an assurance which 
Mr Henry James, in a luminous 
essay, very properly describes 
as “swagger.” Swagger, to 
be sure, it was; swagger, too, 
abundantly justified by the 
event. But “bounder,” another 
word used by Mr James, is 
shocking to our respect, and 
we wish it had not been printed 


upon the same page with the 
name of Balzac. Now, Balzac’s 
project was to paint the whole 
life of France in the colours 
of reality, and he succeeded 


supremely well. Yet he was 
so little a realist that he in- 
vented even his own debts. 
The gigantic task which he 
set himself left him little time 
wherein to gather what is com- 
monly known as “experience,” 
and he would have been as 
false to nature as is Georges 
Ohnet himself, had he not 
been gifted, as Shakespeare 
was gifted, with the power of 
divination. But once he had 
invented his characters, and set 
them in a certain milieu, he 
knew inevitably what they 
would do and say. Indeed it is 
from this power of divination 
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that his so-called realism pro- 
ceeds. The catalogues of fur- 
niture, the conscientious descrip- 
tions of works of art wherewith 
his works are padded, merely 
detract from the effect of re- 
ality. In other words, his truth 
was a truth not of trappings 
but of character. He created 
many worlds—Paris, the pro- 
vinces, the salons, the work- 
shops, the theatres, and he 
understood them all. He was 
familiar with all classes—nobles, 
politicians, artists, misers, ac- 
tresses, thieves—because he had 
drawn the portrait of every 
one of them. But in read- 
ing his works you feel that the 
knowledge came from within. 
This, you say to yourself, is 
not the fruit of observation. 
Not even Balzac himself could 
have lived so many lives, have 
died so many deaths, and then 
composed his own romantic 
history. No; if Balzac were a 
realist, then he was a realist 
without experience,—a realist 
who found the truth in his own 
heart, and who pretended to 
have seen that which he in- 
vented, for the same reason 
that he fled before the pur- 
suit of imaginary creditors. 

It follows, then, that Balzac’s 
reality is nothing but romance, 
that Rastignac, Lucien de Rub- 
empré, Vautrin, the Hulots and 
Marneffes, the Nucigens and 
the Gobsecks, and all the per- 
sonages who play a part in 
his vast drama, are as remote 
from fact as the Musqueteers 
of Dumas or the fantastic 
heroes of Victor Hugo. But if 
not one of them had an actual 
existence, if their careers are 
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not supported by a single docu- 
ment, they are true both to 
their age and country. For 
what Dumas and Hugo did for 
the France of an earlier date, 
Balzac did for the France of 
his own time. He was a 
sincere, and (in the main) an 
accurate historian. He ne- 
glected no corner of French 
life, though in painting it he 
omitted most that was unes- 
sential. The result is that no 
better guide-book for modern 
France can be found than the 
‘Comédie Humaine.’ Nor was 
Balzac unconscious of his own 
achievement. He was not 
merely a writer, struggling 


for a phrase, though struggle 
he did, and to some purpose. 
He boldly laid claim to the 
title of historian, and on this 
ground claimed a place among 
the greatest ones of the earth. 


“ The first half of the nineteenth 
century,” said he in 1844, “ will 
befound to have been profoundly 
influenced by four men — Na- 
poleon, Cuvier, O’Connell, and 
myself. The first lived upon 
the blood of Europe, the second 
espoused the globe, the third be- 
came the incarnation of a race, 
while I shall have carried a 
whole society in my brain.” It 
is a proud boast, which time 
has justified. 

A century of fiction, then, 
which puts Honoré de Balzac 
at its head, with his grandiose 
aspiration, and his magnificent 
achievement, cannot but be dis- 
tinguished. But Balzac is not 
alone. Even he finds com- 
panions worthy of himself. Is 
there not the old Dumas, care- 
less of schools and titles, resolute 
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only to amuse himself and his 
readers, whom you live with 
rather than read, whose high 
spirits and sense of the open air 
silence the voice of criticism? 
Is there not Hugo, “a great 
poet,” as Mr Lang says, “and 
only a considerable novelist,” 
who, despite his absurdities 
and extravagances, has dis- 
covered to your gaze a wild 
world, peopled by men less or 
greater than life-size, and gov- 
erned by forces that are super- 
human? But neither Dumas 
nor Hugo are historians of their 
time and country. The garret 
of Rodolphe is not in their eyes 
synonymous with poetry. No 
wine-coloured sea nor southern 
sky was too romantic for their 
temperament. Neither Baix 
nor Ischia could daunt their 
muse, and had Gautier set his 
two goddesses — “Celle-ci et 
Celle-la ”—before them, there is 
no doubt to which of the two 
they would have given the 
apple. 

But they founded no school; 
they left no disciples; and it 
is from Balzac that the modern 
French Romance descends. 
Flaubert did but graft the 
theory of Art for Art’s sake 
upon the doctrine of Balzac. 
He was a realist, who observed 
as narrowly as Balzac pre- 
tended he observed, and at the 
same time poured out upon 
realism the flood of his rage 
and his scorn. But he was 
not content to observe; he 
destroyed his artistic peace with 
a thousand scruples of style and 
thought. His biography is the 
record of a bitter struggle with 
the French tongue, cette chienne 
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de langue, as Daudet called it. 
His mother once told him that 
“the love of phrases had dried 
up his heart.” It dried up 
much of his work as well. 
His conscience would not let 
him write as he would. “You 
only succeed in producing an 
effect by the negation of exub- 
erance,’ said he; “and exub- 
erance is precisely what 
charms me.” But he put the 
charmer away, as resolutely as 
St Anthony dismissed tempta- 
tion, and by a sort of irony his 
masterpiece, ‘Madame Bovary,’ 
though it be not exuberant, 
cannot escape the charge of 
irrelevancy. 

Yet set ‘Madame Bovary’ 
by the side of the best fiction 
that modern England can show, 
and you will realise its splen- 
did craftsmanship, its profound 
sincerity. The worst is that 
Flaubert, like so many of his 
countrymen, was the victim of 
a theory. Balzac, by classing 
himself with Cuvier, and Zola, 
by declaring himself a disciple 
of Claude Bernard, have claimed 
a place in science as in art, and 
the most of French novelists 
have not been content to write 
their novels ; they have aspired 
to be philosophers as well. They 
would be realists, or natural- 
ists, or sensitivists, or heaven 
knows what; yet for all their 
theories they end by being 
novelists, like the ordinary 
Englishman, and in appreciat- 
ing the comedy of life they sur- 
pass us all. But as Oxford is 
the home of lost causes, so 
Paris is the home of lost 
schools, That which to-day 
18 cherished as a gospel is 
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flouted to-morrow as a heresy. 
Balzac believed himself to be 
a realist, and he may be re- 
garded in a vague sense as 
the founder of the realistic 
school. Yet realism is but a 
word, for the quality which it 
denotes is either universal or 
impossible. The literary art, 
like every other art, aims at 
expressing truth in a certain 
medium ; and since all writing 
is a matter of convention, real- 
ity is plainly beyond the reach 
of man. The most expert of 
them all can, indeed, do no 
more than translate reality 
into the terms of an accepted 
artifice. Herodotus, for in- 
stance, by one broad sweep pro- 
duced an effect of reality far 
beyond the reach of Zola, whose 
trick it was to wrinkle the sur- 
face of life with a thousand 
irrelevant touches. 

In England we do not argue 
about these things. Our novel- 
ists go on their way all un- 
troubled by introspective an- 
alysis. But the Frenchman, 
ever since Balzac, has liked to 
wave a flag, and to fight not 
merely for victory but for a 
method. Balzac, indeed, had 
not long been dead when real- 
ism seemed quite inadequate to 
the needs of fiction. Flaubert 
found his comfort in the phrase, 
and Zola was content with 
nothing less than the docu- 
ment. Balzac had created a 
“real” world by the mere 
force of imagination; Zola 
was determined to suppress 
his fancy, and to construct 
the society of his Rougons 
and his Macquarts from pain- 
fully collected facts. Balzac 
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thought, and a noble edifice 
rose magnificently to the sky. 
Zola laid brick upon brick 
until a stout wall, nicely con- 
structed and buttressed by 
documents, faced his readers. 
It was obvious, therefore, that 
Zola, having found what he 
believed to be a new method, 
should look about for a new 
name. So he called himself a 
“naturalist,” and candidly be- 
lieved that he was a real 
innovator. But he was only 
attempting to solve the same 
problem which has engrossed 
the man of letters since the 
beginning of time, to express 
the facts of life in the terms 
of language. Doubtless he 
sought “truth” with more 
than common energy; but no 
man ever purposely pursued 
falsehood, and Zola was so 
intent upon the collection of 
facts that he forgot that their 
juxtaposition too often robbed 
them of reality. 

Midway between Balzac and 
Zola come the De Goncourts, 
the legitimate heirs of the 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ two god- 
fathers, among many, of modern 
Naturalism. Now, the brothers 
De Goncourt aimed at nothing 
less than the invention of a 
new literature, expressed in a 
new style. They would put 
upon paper nothing more and 
nothing less than la verité vraie. 
They believed that Dumas and 
Balzac had brought discredit 
upon imagination, and they de- 
termined that they would write 
nothing down that had not been 
faithfully observed. Moreover, 
that they might mark the 
reaction against the novel of 
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adventure, they decided that 
a state of soul was far more 
interesting than dramatic move- 
ment, and they boasted, almost 
pathetically, that they were the 
“John the Baptist of modern 
nervosity”’! It is a title which 
few would care to claim, and 
we cheerfully leave them to the 
enjoyment of it. However, if 
you would note the distance 
which separates the De Gon-- 
courts from Balzac, compare 
‘Charles Demailly’ with ‘ Les 
Illusions Perdues,’ and you can- 
not resist the conclusion that 
Balzac has the advantage, not 
only in romance, but in truth 
also. The De Goncourts, in fact, 
were afflicted by an intellectual 
myopia: they could only see 
a thing when they were close 
to it; but even if they ap- 
proached their eye, they were 
so intent upon the parts of the 
object that they missed the 
significance of the whole. The 
result was, as Edmond de Gon- 
court sorrowfully confessed, 
that the best passages in their 
books were those which they 
invented themselves. M. Zola, 
for instance, was certain that 
Athanassiadis, the old Greek of 
‘La Faustin,’ was drawn from 
life, and it was the one person- 
age in the drama who existed 
only in the author’s brain! 
After this, who shall doubt 
that realism is an affair, not 
of process, but of effect? 

Nor was realism the sole aim 
of the brothers De Goncourt. 
While they set out to observe 
as narrowly as Zola, they were 
determined to pursue the right 
phrase as ardently as Flaubert. 
The double ambition was super- 
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human, and beneath its load 
MM. de Goncourt stumbled 
into the pit of pedantry. After 
all, masterpieces are seldom 
achieved by those who set about 
the work in the spirit of adver- 
tised reaction, and MM. de 
Goncourt did but establish their 
practice upon a reversal of the 
past. When they came upon 
the town, fine writing had 
fallen into disrepute. Stendhal, 
said Balzac, wrote as the birds 
sing. He did more than this: 
he deliberately wrote in an easy, 
impersonal manner. He made 
no secret of the prejudice which 
he felt against “an artistic 
style,” and he scorned to obtain 
an effect which in his eyes was 
illegitimate. But, as always 
happens, his practice did not 
conform to his theory. Inspite 
of himself he now and again fell 
into the style which he affected 
to despise, and like the rest he 
proved that a novelist can be no 
more than a novelist whatever 
banner he wave in the eye of 
the world. 

We English are not born 
logicians, and our novelists are 
_not wont to play off one school 
against the other. But never- 
theless the art of fiction has 
been practised in Great Britain 
with a fie distinction, and as 
we contemplate this century of 
French romance, we cannot 
help making a comparison. 
This we do in no spirit of 
Chauvinism, because we readily 
recognise that the French have 
certain qualities — sincerity, 
courage, style—which our novel- 
ists too often lack. Yet we 
should not despair, if we had 
to match the twelve masters 
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here represented from our own 
literature. We would send our 
champion, Sir Walter, out to 
break a lance with Balzac, con- 
fident that the battle would be 
drawn, Dickens and Thackeray 
might face Daudet and De 
Goncourt unashamed. And we 
have a phalanx of womei— 
Jane Austen, Charlotte Bronté, 
George Eliot—who would bear 
themselves gallantly in the con- 
test. At the top, then, we 
should not fear defeat. But 
when we come to the rank 
and file, our confidence vanishes. 
Our second-rate novelists could 
not hold out for a moment 
against those whom France 
herself describes as second-rate. 
It is here, indeed, that the 
influence of the schools is felt. 
A formula does but hamper the 
man of genius, who is a law 
unto himself. But it keeps the 
writer of mediocre talent in the 
strait path, and saves him from 
wandering in the fantastic by- 
ways of ill-digested theology 
and unknown sciences. How- 
ever, good fiction is admirable, 
where’er it be found, and time 
soon makes an end of medioc- 
rity, whether it be regulated 
by a formula, or be free to 
make itself ridiculous without 
restraint or knowledge. 


But if our novelists are care- 
less of the schools and their 
teaching, the few dramatists 
that we may boast take them- 
selves with portentous gravity, 
and hang out their banner as 
bold as brass or as a French 
novelist. Here, for instance, is 
Mr Pinero, who in a recently 
published lecture condemns 
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what he is pleased to call the 
dramas of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, that he may say a word 
for the realistic method. Now, 
in the first place, it is an offence 
against both accuracy and 
good manners to speak of 
dramas which were written in 
collaboration with Mr Henley 
as “the dramas of Stevenson.” 
It is true that at the outset 
Mr Pinero admits the partner- 
ship, but he straightway dis- 
misses it from the argument: 
he seeks comparisons in Mr 
Stevenson’s works; and he 
justifies a hasty theory by 
passages from Mr Stevenson’s 
letters. He should know that 
it is not customary, if we may 
take a familiar instance, to 
criticise the plays of Fletcher, 
as though Beaumont had no 
hand in them ; and we are well 
assured that if Mr Pinero had 
collaborated (let us say) with Mr 
Cecil Raleigh, he weuld be dis- 
pleased if their production was 
described as “the drama of 
Raleigh.” This, however, is, as 
we have said, a matter of 
accuracy and good manners, 
and does not affect the argu- 
ment, if any, of Mr Pinero’s 
lecture. 

But the argument, such as it 
is, does not tempt us to refuta- 
tion. It is idle to discuss with 
a critic who rests his conclusions 
upon false premisses. Now, Mr 
Pinero sets out to inquire why 
the plays of Messrs Henley and 
Stevenson have made “such 
little mark ’”’—in other words, 
why they have never enjoyed a 
popular success or a long run. 
This, of course, is wholly irrele- 
vant to their merits as dramas, 
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and has no interest for us what- 
ever. This, however, does not 
content him. He presently 
asserts that Messrs Henley and 
Stevenson in all their plays 
“were deliberately imitating 
outworn models, and doing it 
in a sportive, half -disdainful 
spirit, as who should say ‘the 
stage is a realm of absurdities 
—come, let us be cleverly 
absurd.’” For this latter asser- 
tion there is no sort of war- 
rant; it is, we believe, wholly 
untrue; while as for the “ out- 
worn models,” Messrs Henley 
and Stevenson, being men of 
letters, naturally respected the 
tradition of their craft, and 
would doubtless appear old- 
fashioned to audiences who de- 
light in what is called “ musical 
comedy.” But, still unsatisfied, 
Mr Pinero declares, as a cor- 
ollary, that Messrs Henley and 
Stevenson thought that the art 
of drama was “easy” of ac- 
cess. Now, Mr Stevenson says 
nothing of this sort in the pass- 
age which Mr Pihero quotes, 
and until Mr Henley makes con- 
fession over his own signature 
we prefer not to believe it. 
It is idle, therefore, to regard 
with any seriousness an argu- 
ment thus slenderly established, 
and we may dismiss as un- 
proven all the charges brought 
against the dramas of Messrs 
Henley and Stevenson. But the 
obiter dicta of Mr Pinero are not 
without their interest, since he 
states the case of the profes- 
sional playwright with an in- 
genuous candour. He declares, 
with some truth, that there 
is scarcely a poet or novelist 
of the nineteenth century that 
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has not “failed” in his attempt 
to write for the stage. Even 
where the poets have suc- 
ceeded, Mr Pinero hastily puts 
their triumph down to actors 
and managers. “Some of 
Byron’s plays were forced, by 
fine acting and elaborate scenic 
embellishment, into a sort of 
success; but how dead they 
are to-day!” (Are they so 
dead, we wonder, as the plays 
of the real Byron, the author 
of “Our Boys,” who, we take 
it, did not rely for his success 
upon scenic embellishment ?) 
Nor has Lord Tennyson fared 
any better. Two of his plays 
“were so admirably mounted 
and rendered by that great 
actor, Sir Henry Irving, that 
they enjoyed considerable pros- 
perity in the theatre.” The 
prejudice is evident, which as- 
signs all the credit for the 
success of Byron and Tennyson 
to actor and stage - manager, 
and lets us conclude, for in- 
stance, that “Dandy Dick” 
owed nothing to John Clayton 
and Mrs Wood. But, prejudice 
apart, it is evident that for 
- Mr Pinero success means the 
appreciation of the people, and 
the failure of the poets is 
not quite so disastrous as he 
thinks. 

In what, then, have they 
failed? Not in art, for the 
terms “success” and “ pros- 
perity ” put that out of the dis- 
cussion. They have failed to 
arouse to enthusiasm an after- 
dinner, idle audience, which 
detests poetry, and has no ear 
for fine English. They share 
their failure with all the great 
playwrights, who have thrown 
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the brightest lustre upon our 
literature. Shakespeare makes 
a fitful appearance; but the 
rest, where are they? Sup- 
pose a manager were rash 
enough to choose for represen- 
tation not one of the austerer 
masterpieces, but such an en- 
chanting comedy as Heywood’s 
“English Traveller,” would it 
hold the stage a single week 
against “The Best of Friends,” 
let us say, or “The Country 
Girl”? Of course it would not ; 
and Mr Pinero must find a 
cause for the failure of Byron, 
Tennyson, and the others, which 
is not quite so flattering to his 
vanity as the incompetence of 
the poets. 

Is it not possible that the 
people deliberately prefers folly 
to wisdom, ugliness to beauty, 
a@ common jargon to the ex- 
quisite speech of literary crafts- 
men? If this be so, then fail- 
ure is distinction and success a 
comfort to nothing save the 
pocket. If fools succeed where 
angels miss a triumph, we may 
not conclude that the chatter 
of fools is better than the 
eloquence of angels. We shall 
be more prudent to argue that 
the stage and its supporters 
think less of eloquence than of 
folly. Messrs H. A. Jones and 
Tanner are not better play- 
wrights than Byron and Tenny- 
son—they are merely more 
popular; and if Mr Pinero’s 
argument were sound, the 
merits of a drama could best 
be expressed in a balance-sheet. 

However, Mr Pinero does 
now and again reveal his 
artistic preferences and dislikes. 
He has no love of long speeches, 
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or fine language, or soliloquies. 
The ancient conventions of the 
drama offend his delicate taste. 
Yet we know not why they 
should. Realism is as remote 
from the stage as from fiction. 
So long as you have footlights 
and flies and back-cloths, the 
drama will remain and should 
remain a mere mass of conven- 
tions. The Greek drama, which 
allowed messengers to bring 
news of heartrending episodes, 
was no more conventional than 
the most modern of comedies. 
And if we are to discuss the 
merits of the conventions, it 
would not be difficult to prove 
the immeasurable superiority 
of the Greek. Even Mr Pinero 
himself is bound hand and 
foot by the conventions both 
of drama and language. He 
owes much to Ibsen, and both 
Ibsen and himself owe more 
to Scribe. He prefers what 
has been called the “ well- 
made” play to the beauty of 
Shakespeare, and though he is 
obviously entitled to his prefer- 
ence, it is possible that both he 
and his public err egregiously. 
Again, he finds the prose of 
Messrs Henley and Stevenson 
rhetorical. But is his own prose 
more natural than the prose of 
Messrs Henley and Stevenson? 
Not a bit of it. It is as con- 
ventional as theirs, and fash- 
ioned not after the language 
of literature but after the 
language of the daily press. 
That is to say, it is loose, in- 
accurate, and unexpressive ; 
it pays no more attention to 
grammar than to cadence; and 
again we say the old conven- 
tion is better. 
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The truth is, our dramatists 
have long since forgotten that 
the English language is still the 
medium of the English drama, 
and that no branch of literary art 
is worth a word of praise that 
wantonly divorces itself from 
literature. The foolish drama- 
tist who was once loquacious 
concerning what he was pleased 
to call “the literary drama” 
condemned his own craft in a 
single phrase. No doubt, pros- 
perity being essential, the audi- 
ences of our theatres must share 
the blame with their favourites. 
Too idle to listen to exquisite 
prose or splendid verse, they 
prefer the quick antics of com- 
edians, and in their ear, as in 
Mr Pinero’s, “theatrical” has 
a far more splendid sound than 
“dramatic.” To sum the mat- 
ter up: that poets have failed 
upon the stage is no compli- 
ment to the professional play- 
wrights, 
selves the vessels of an esoteric 
inspiration. It merely means 
that literature and the drama 
travel by different roads, and 
they will continue to travel by 
those roads so long as the actor 
is master of the dramatist, so 
long as the merits of a drama 
are judged by the standard of 
material prosperity. After all, 
to get your puppets on and off 
the stage is not the sole end of 
drama, and modesty might sug- 
gest that it is better to fail with 
Tennyson than to succeed with 
the gifted author who is at this 
moment engaged in whitewash- 
ing Julia. 

Meanwhile Mr Pinero assures 


us superfiuously that the art of 
drama is not easy. No sane 
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man ever supposed that it was. 
“The lyf so short, the craft so 
long to lerne,” wrote Chaucer, 
and there is no one craft which 
may be learned and practised 
“with less mental effort” than 
another. Indeed, if Mr Pinero 
should think his own craft more 
desperately heart-breaking than 
that of the novelist, let him read 
the biographies of Balzac and 
Flaubert, and discover’ the 
heavy loads which they carried 
upon their breaking backs. But 
nowadays it is the fashion of 
the stage to regard itself and 
its achievements all too seri- 
ously. Nor is Mr Pinero the 
only sinner. Not long since 
we witnessed the tyranny of 
an irascible manager, who dra- 
gooned his pit with police, as 
though actors were not private 
venturers, but rather members 
of some Government service, 


who must be protected in 
the discharge of their public 


duties. And then came that 
astonishing comedy, in which 
Messrs Bourchier and H. A. 
Jones played the principal 
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parts. Now, these gentlemen 
are so fully persuaded of their 
importance that they bade the 
‘Times’ change their dramatic 
critic. The demand was comic 
enough, but the method which 
they took to enforce that 
demand was farce, not comedy. 
If Mr Jones fears the criticism 
of the ‘ Times,’ he can withhold 
his invitation; but when once 
an invitation is issued, hospi- 
tality and a sense of fun should 
preserve him from imposing 
conditions. However, both 
dramatist and manager em- 
erged from the conflict so badly 
mauled that we almost have 
it in our heart to pity them. 
As for Mr H. A. Jones, he has 
taken refuge on the Continent, 
while Mr Bourchier, we are 
sure, is looking about for fresh 
infinitives to split. And these 
episodes prove nothing else than 
that the stage, resolute to repel 
the assaults of poet and novelist, 
is wofully deficient in humour, 
and perhaps if it attained that, 
all other things might be added 
to it. 
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THE INDIAN MUTINY.! 


THERE are some people who 
think that the Indian Govern- 
ment would have done well to 
leave the records of the Mutiny 
of 1857, which are collected in 
the three volumes now before 
us, to lie forgotten on their 
shelves in the Record Office in 
Calcutta. A wise ruler, they 
say, will let bygones be by- 
gones. To awaken the bitter 
memories of Cawnpore and 
Delhi is to keep alive the 
animosities of race which time 
is laying to sleep. What is to 
be gained, they may ask, by 
collecting and publishing these 
papers in a form which may 
make them accessible to the 
public? Those who are, or 
may be, concerned with the 
government of India, or with 
the administration of her 
armies, will be able to obtain 
access to the original records. 
For the public at large, and 
for the rank and file con- 
nected with India, it is better 
to be ignorant of, or to forget, 
the details of these sad events. 

We do not sympathise with 
these misgivings. The mass of 
the records and the form in 
which they have been published 
are likely to deter rather than 
attract the general reader ; 
while it appears to us essential 
that every man who is to take 
a part in the civil or military 
administration of our great 
dependency should know the 
truth about the events of that 





terrible storm which shook the 
foundations of our rule in 1857 
—and should learn the lessons 
which they teach. The present 
compilation makes this possible, 
There is one portion, indeed, of 
these volumes which would be 
generally and eagerly read if 
it were published in a separate 
and handy form—the introduc- 
tions, namely, written by Mr 
G. W. Forrest. These intro- 
ductions give a clear, connected, 
and well - written narrative of 
the events told in the official 
documents, and are free from 
the technical details of the 
military despatches. They are, 
moreover, distinguished by a 
temperate and impartial tone. 
The descriptions of the heroism 
of our people and of the brave 
deeds that marked every day 
and hour of the struggle are 
full of enthusiasm. At the 
same time there is no disposi- 
tion to dwell on the misdeeds 
of the enemy. So far from a 
perusal of Mr Forrest’s narra- 
tive being likely to inflame 
the mind of an Englishman 
against the people of India, 
his history brings home to 
us, with greater force than 
any other with which we are 
acquainted, the splendid be- 
haviour of the loyal natives, 
their gallantry in battle, their 
endurance in suffering, and the 
magnitude of the debt which 
England owes to them. The 
heroism of British men and 
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women in 1857 is a heritage 
of which we may well be proud. 
We are of their blood. But it 
is good to remember that with- 
out the aid of equally heroic 
Indians we could not have 
suppressed the revolt. Before 
a purely British force could 
have been assembled in sufficient 
strength to deal successfully 
with the enemy, all northern 
India must have been lost for 
the time. Look for example 
at the small army which re- 
gained Delhi. On the 6th 
September 1857, when the 
siege-train and every man 
that John Lawrence possibly 
could send from the Panjab 
had arrived, the number of 
effective rank and file of all 
arms was 8748. Of these the 
strength of British troops was 
3317. All the rest were Indians 
from the Panjab or Gurkhas 


from Nepal. Nicholson’s column 
which stormed the Cashmere 
Bastion breach consisted of 
550 British and 450 Panjab 
infantry. The second column 
included 350 Sikhs in a total 


of 850 men. The third column, 
‘950 strong, had only 200 British 
of the 52nd Regiment. The 
fourth column consisted of the 
Sirmour Battalion of Ghurkas, 
the Guide infantry, a detach- 
ment of Dogras, and various 
detachments from British regi- 
ments. In the reserve, 1300 
strong, only 250 men of the 
61st were British, So at 
Lucknow. The Residency gar- 
rison on the Ist July 1857 was 
1618 strong. Of this number, 
at least half were natives of 
India, and, more than that, 
they were men of regiments 
that had mutinied, whose com- 
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rades were fighting in the ranks 
of the besiegers. 


“With respect to the Native 
troops,” wrote Brigadier John Inglis 
(who, it will be remembered, was 
Colonel of H.M.’s 32nd Regiment, 
and cannot be suspected of any 
tendency to make much of the Sepoy), 


“T am of —_ that their loyalty 
ey 


has never been surpassed. 
were indifferently fed and worse 
housed. They were exposed—especi- 
ally the 13th Regiment under the 
gallant Lieutenant Aitken—to a most 
galling fire of round-shot and mus- 
etry, which materially decreased 
their numbers. They were so near 
the enemy that conversation could 
be carried on between them, and 
every effort, persuasion, promise, and 
threat was alternately resorted to, in 
vain, to seduce them from their 
allegiance to the handful of Europeans 
who in all probability would have 
been sacrificed by their desertion.” . 


It is as certain as anything 
can be in this world that, un- 
assisted by the Indians in the 
garrison, the 800 Europeans 
could not have manned or held 
the defences of the Residency 
for a week. What, moreover, 
could they have done without 
the camp- followers and the 
domestic servants, many of 
whom stood by their masters ? 
What must our troops have 
suffered throughout the Mutiny 
campaign without the bearers 
for the sick and wounded, or 
the gallant water-carriers who 
slaked the thirst of the fighting 
ranks in the thick of the fire? 
How many of these men 
perished in our service from 
wounds and sickness, and in 
what despatch are their names 
recorded? It is as well to give 
a foremost place to these con- 
siderations, before we read of 
deeds of treachery and blood 
which, even after the lapse of 
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wellnigh half a century, make 
the heart sick. Mr Forrest’s 
narrative gives a prominent 
lace to the part taken by our 
ndian soldiers and allies in the 
contest. Nor, while he tells 
with patriotic pride of the 
gallant deeds done by British 
officers and men, does he fail to 
put on record the exploits and 
the heroism of Indian officers 
and soldiers. It is character- 
istic of the spirit of his narra- 
tive that a brave and noble act, 
by whomsoever done, whether 
by officer or man, by Britisher or 
Indian, is given an equal place. 

As to the origin of the great 
Mutiny, we cannot find that 
any new light is shed on it 
by the .records now collected 
and published. A subject on 
which so much has_ been 
written, so many memoirs pub- 
lished, such searching inquiries 


made, was hardly susceptible of 


further illustration. The im- 
mediate cause of the explosion 
was the greased cartridge. It 
is certain that the mind of the 
Sepoy was possessed of the idea 
that the British Government 
was foully plotting to rob him 
of his caste. In this delusion 
he was encouraged probably by 
persons of better knowledge 
and education who were hostile 
to British rule. 

To the European the awful 
doom involved in the loss of 
caste is hardly intelligible. 


“To the Brahmin sepoy it meant 
becoming an outcast, an object of 
loathing and disgust. It brought 
shame and misery upon his wife and 
children ; it deprived him of the 
consolation of his religion; and it 
entailed upon him, instead of an 
eternity of happiness, an eternity of 
woe” (vol. i. p. 3), 
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Under such a terror the high- 
caste Indian becomes like a 
panic-stricken animal in a 
prairie fire. No reasoning, no 
persuasion, no assurances, how- 
ever solemn or by whomso- 
ever given, will stay him in 
his flight from destruction, and 
the uneducated Mohammedan 
of India is hardly less dominated 
by a dread of pollution. The 
records now before us make it 
but too certain that the men 
had ample cause to distrust the 
assurances given to them, in 
good faith, as we know, by 
their British officers. The 
sneer of the low-caste maga- 
zine workman to the Brahmin 
sepoy who refused him water, 
“You will soon lose your caste 
when you have to bite cart- 
ridges covered with the fat 
of pigs and cows,” had more 
truth in it than we like to 
think. The evidence of the 
inspector - general and of the 
commissary of ordnance, who 
were responsible for the manu- 
facture of the cartridges, was 
taken at the court - martial 
held on 21st March 1857 for 
the trial of Salich Singh, 
jemadar, and is to be found 
at pp. lv. et seg. of the first 
volume of Records. Neither 
of those officers could say 
what kind of tallow had 
been used in preparing the 
cartridges. “No inquiry is 
made as to the fat of what 
animal is used.” ‘The tallow 
is that which the contractor 
supplied.” ‘The tallow might 
or might not have contained 
the fat of cows or other ani- 
mals.” Thus, by the criminal 
negligence or ignorance of 4a 
few officers and the jeer of 
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a pariah, a fire was lighted 
which spread from Calcutta to 
Peshawur, and cost the lives of 
thousands of our own people 
and of the natives of India. 
The material, inflammable as 
grass dried in the wind of an 
Indian June, was at hand in 
abundance. Slackness and in- 
souciance had taken hold of the 
administration of the Indian 
Army, if not of the Govern- 
ment in all branches. We had 
come to regard ourselves as the 
destined rulers of the country, 
tolerated or even beloved by 
the people, and to think that 
nothing could shake our god- 
given dominion. 


“The army,” wrote Sir John 
Lawrence, on the 16th December 
1857, “had for a long time been in an 
unsatisfactory state. It had lon 
seen and felt its power. We ha 
gone on year by year adding to its 
numbers without adding to our Euro- 
pean force. Our contingents (7.e., 
the native States’ contingents) which, 
under better arrangements, might, 
like the Punjab, have acted as a 
counterpoise, were really part of the 
army. All the men were ‘ Poorbeas.’ 
The Bengal army was one great 
brotherhood, in which all the mem- 
bers felt and acted in union. Our 
treasuries, arsenals, forts, were all 
guarded by them. As one letter I 
intercepted said, it was a séf myddn 
(a clear level) from Delhi to Calcutta ; 
and as a Hindustani observed to a 
Sikh friend of mine, ‘the proportion 
of European soldiers to Hindusténis 
was about equal to the salt a man 
consumed in his chupattie’” (Bos- 
worth Smith’s ‘Life of Lord Law- 
rence,’ vol. ii. pp. 288, 289). 


Nor can it be denied that 
much in the civil adminis- 
tration of the country had 
rendered a portion of the 
population ready to favour a 
revolt, if not to take an active 
part in it. The annexation of 
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Oudh, the manner in which the 
talukdars and the larger land- 
owners had been treated in 
that and in some of our older 
provinces, the policy adopted 
towards the native States, the 
progressive attitude of the 
Government in the matter of 
widow - marriage and other 
questions, had all tended to 
add to the number of those 
who wished ill to the British 
rule. It may be doubted 
whether there was any elab- 
orate plot for a simultaneous 
rising. Throughout the army 
in all probability an under- 
standing existed as to the course 
to be followed under certain cir- 
cumstances. Communications 
may have passed between the 
moving spirits of the mutineers 
on one side and the great 
leaders of the civil population, 
and prominent personages, such 
as the Nana and the ex-King of 
Delhi, on the other. Of any 
formal or thought-out con- 
spiracy there is no proof, and 
indications to the contrary are 
not altogether wanting. The 
Cawnpore mutineers, for ex- 
ample, had started for Delhi 
instead of making common 
cause with the Nana of Bithor, 
and the Nana had to follow 
them up to persuade them to 
return. The one cause which 
more than anything else gave 
the revolt a rallying-point and 
consolidated the mutineers was 
one of our own making. If 
we had not maintained a pup- 
pet emperor at Delhi, there 
would have been nothing to 
unite and hold them together. 
They would in all likelihood 
have dispersed every man to 
his own home. In the minds 
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of the people generally, prior 
to 1857, the old emperor in the 
great palace on the Jumna 
was still the nominal ruler of 
India, and the Company in the 
position of the minister acting 
in his name. 

And so, when the outbreak at 
Barrackpore had been followed 
by the mutiny at Meerut, the 
ery was raised, “To Delhi! to 
Delhi!” The narrative of Mr 
Forrest does not spare the in- 
competency of the general in 
command at Meerut, whether 
in the course he pursued in 
dealing with the 3rd Cavalry 
or in his failure to follow up 
the mutineers to Delhi. There 
were in Meerut the 6th Dragoon 
Guards (Carabiniers), H.M.’s 
60th Rifles, 800 strong, a troop 
of Horse Artillery, a light field 
battery, and 200 artillery re- 
cruits. The native troops who 
had risen and taken the road 
to Delhi were the 3rd Light 
Cavalry and two infantry regi- 
ments. It is true that half the 
Carabiniers were said to be un- 
able to ride and to have no 
horses ; it is true that a large 
number of women and children 
and much stores and property 
had to be protected. Even so, 
had a man like Nicholson or 
Hodson been in command, he 
would have realised the mean- 
ing of the route taken by the 
mutineers, and would have 
risked everything on the pur- 
suit. 

The arrival of the Meerut 
regiments at Delhi led to the 
rising of the Delhi garrison, and 
the massacre of nearly every 
white or Christian in the place, 
and the assumption by the 
king, willingly or unwillingly, 
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of the leadership of the revolt, 
The outbreak at Delhi took the 
British officers and residents by 
surprise. There were no British 
troops in the cantonment. De- 
fence was impossible, and the 
story is a melancholy tale of 
treacherous slaughter, which 
it would be well to pass over. 
There is, however, one glorious 
episode which never can be 
forgotten. The defence and 
destruction of the magazine by 
Lieutenant Willoughby and his 
eight comrades of the Bengal 
Artillery will always live in the 
memory of Englishmen :— 


“Willoughby, seeing that it was 
past hope, gave the signal, and Scully 
lighted the train. A crash of thunder 
followed, and the exulting assailants 
were dashed to pieces. . . . Four of 
the heroic nine, wounded, shattered, 
and bruised, made good their retreat 
from the ruins. And the three hun- 
dred Spartans, who in the summer 
morning sat ‘combing their long 
hair for death’ in the passes of 
Thermopyle, have not earned a more 
lofty estimate for themselves than 
those nine modern Englishmen.” 


Mr Forrest gives us a graphic 


narrative of the siege. He 
describes how the little force 
was painfully collected by 
General Anson, who joined it 
only to die. How he was 
succeeded by General Barnard, 
who held the ridge with gallant 
tenacity until death took him 
also; how General Reed next 
took command until sickness 
drove him away; how, finally, 
to Reed succeeded General A. 
Wilson, who brought the great 
siege to a glorious close. Even 
by those who have familiarised 
themselves with the events of 
that time, Mr Forrest’s vigor- 
ous tale will be read with 
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interest. It is not unfair to 
the several officers who com- 
manded at Delhi to say that 
the eye dwells less on them 
than on the extraordinary 
pluck and endurance of the 
men, and on the skill and 
vigour of less exalted officers, 
who were the life of the force 
which held the Delhi ridge 
against an enemy vastly supe- 
rior in numbers, and fought 
more than thirty “ well -con- 
tested combats.” For more 
than twelve weeks of the worst 
part of an Indian year they 
fought night and day :— 


“Neither heat nor pain nor pes- 
tilence destroyed their courage or 
crushed their spirits. In the men’s 
tents they made merry, and, like the 
Greeks before Troy, they had their 
sports. Stricken to death, the soldier 
told his officer he would soon be up 
again and be ready for a brush with 
the mutineers. These warriors, worn 
with disease, worn with constant duty 
under a burning sun, reduced in 
numbers, stormed in the face of day 
a strong fortress defended by 30,000 
desperate men provided with every- 
thing necessary to defy assault. The 
list of killed and wounded bears 
testimony to the intrepidity displayed 
by all arms of théservice. The effec- 
tive force at Delhi never amounted 
to 10,000 men, and 992 were killed 
and 2845 wounded: many more died 
from disease and exposure.” 


In one of the many interest- 
ing notes which add value to 
his narrative, Mr Forrest gives 
a table contributed by Lord 
Roberts, comparing the casual- 
ties in the Crimea and Delhi. 
In round numbers the loss at 
Delhi was double that in the 

mea, in proportion to the 
strength of the two armies 
during the respective sieges. 
The strength at Delhi on the 
llth September was 7794. 
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Between that date and the 
20th, 1674, or 21°5 per cent, 
were killed or wounded. 


“Tn the name of outraged humanity 
[wrote Lord Canning], in memory of 
innocent blood ruthlessly shed, and 
in acknowledgment of the first signal 
vengeance inflicted upon the foulest 
treason, the Governor-General records 
his gratitude to Major-General Wilson 
and the brave army of Delhi.” 


But there were many, alas! and 
those of the bravest and best, 
who were not there to hear 
these thanks, and amongst 
them was John Nicholson. 


“ Of all the heroes who have made 
the Indian Mutiny an epic, none 
strike the imagination like John 
Nicholson. He was a knight belong- 
ing to the time of King Arthur 
rather than to the present century. 
He was shot down leading the assault- 
ing column in the hour of victory, 
and was buried not far from the 
breach near the Cashmere te 
through which he led his men. e 
body was brought from his tent on 
a gun-carriage. But ‘no roar of 
cannon,’ says one who was there, 
‘announced the departure of the 
procession from camp ; no volleys of 
musketry disturbed the silence which 
prevailed at his grave; no martial 
music was heard. Thus without 
pomp or show we buried him.’” 


He died, as he had lived, in his 
country’s service; and his last 
but not his least gift to her 
was his glorious name, and the 
imperishable heritage of a great 
example. 

It may assist the reader in 
understanding the situation if 
the leading dates are now placed 
before him. From the 27th 
January 1857 until the 6th May 
of that year the interest centred 
at Barrackpore and Berham- 
pore, the former 16 miles, and 
the latter somewhat more than 
100 miles, from the British 
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capital of India. It is worthy 
of notice that until after the 
disbandment of the 34th Native 
Infantry on the 6th May no 
apprehension of a _ general 
mutiny of the native army 
was entertained by persons in 
high authority in India. Sir 
John Lawrence had reported 
from the Panjab that all were 
highly pleased with the new 
musket, and that there was no 
hesitation or reluctance shown 
by the Sepoys in adopting it. 
General Barnard, commanding 
the Sirhind Division, reported 
favourably of the conduct of 
his troops. After disbanding 
the 34th Native Infantry, 
General Hearsey, commanding 
at Barrackpore, dismissed the 
British troops sent to support 
him to their respective canton- 
ments. Lord Canning and his 
advisers were on the point of 
issuing orders for the return to 
Burma of H.M.’s 84th Regi- 
ment, which had been ordered 
up from Rangoon, even after 
they had learnt that the 3rd 
Light Cavalry at Meerut had 
refused to take the cartridges 
served to them. 

On the 10th May all the 
native troops in Meerut broke 
into open revolt, murdering 
their officers and setting fire 
to their bungalows, and made 
a rush to Delhi. On their 
arrival the Delhi garrison fol- 
lowed their example. On the 
8th June Sir Henry Barnard, 
who had succeeded to the com- 
mand on Anson’s death on 24th 
May, placed his force in position 
before Delhi. The events in 
Oudh were almost simultaneous. 
The troops at Fyzabad mutinied 
on the 8th June. On the 
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30th the battle of Chinhut 
was fought, with the result 
that Sir Henry Lawrence had 
to retreat and was besieged in 
the Residency. The 5th of 
June witnessed the first out- 
break of open mutiny at Cawn- 
pore, and on the 6th the Nana 
threw off all disguise and in- 
formed General Wheeler that 
he was about to attack him. 
On the 28th June our people in 
the Cawnpore entrenchment 
surrendered to the Nana, to be- 
come the victims of a more than 
Oriental treachery. The mas- 
sacre, by the Nana’s orders, of 
the Cawnpore survivors took 
place on the 10th July, just a 
week before Havelock arrived 
with his little force. On the 
25th September, after several 
unsuccessful attempts to ad- 
vance, Lucknow was relieved 
by Havelock. Meanwhile, two 
days prior to Havelock’s relief 
of the Residency, namely, on 
the 23rd September, Delhi was 
taken. Havelock and Outram 
were shut up in Lucknow along 
with Sir John Inglis’s force 
until Sir Colin Campbell cut 
his way in on the 16th Nov- 
ember. On the 18th of that 
month Sir Colin, taking all 
the Residency garrison with 
him, retired to Cawnpore. On 
the 19th March 1858 the enemy 
were finally driven out by Sir 
Colin Campbell, and Lucknow 
was reoccupied by us. 

All the time that our men 
were fighting under the killing 
heat of an Indian summer and 
autumn before Delhi, an even 
fiercer fight for life was being 
waged at Lucknow. If Delhi 
gave an example of a great 
city filled with armed and 
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trained men, and fortified with 
considerable strength, being in- 
vested and reduced by a very 
inferior force, the Residency of 
Lucknow affords an equally 
glorious instance of the suc- 
cessful resistance of a small 
band of men, hampered with 
a large number of women and 
children, defending a weak 
position against a multitude 
of assailants furnished with 
heavy artillery. It is hard 
to say which picture fills the 
mind of an Englishman with 
greater pride. Every gallant 
deed done at Delhi can be 
matched by one done at Luck- 
now. There was nothing done 
at Lucknow which is not 
equalled by the feats of arms 
performed at Delhi. 

The lot of our small force 
shut up in the Residency en- 
closure at Lucknow was in 
some respects more hard than 
that of the troops before Delhi. 
Confined in a small space, with 
inadequate accommodation and 
shelter insufficient to protect 
them from the weather, to 
say nothing of the fire of the 
enemy, with bad and insuffi- 
cient food, cut off from com- 
munication with the outer 
world, and often with hearts 
sick with hope deferred, Sir 
John Inglis and his handful 
of men fought night and day 
for nearly four months. When 
at length they were relieved 
by Havelock, and looked eager- 
ly for release, it was only to 
find that they had to resume 
the fight—with the help, it is 
true, of their new comrades, 
but with no alleviation of their 
hardships, and little more 
hope of ultimate salvation. 
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What. those hardships were 
may be gathered from what 
Outram wrote of the suffer- 
ings of the force under his 


command “since we entered 
Lucknow ” :— 


“Themselves placed in a state of 
as fn oe reduced to ee 
and unsavoury rations— denied all 
the little luxuries (such as tea, sugar, 
rum, and tobacco) which by con- 
stant use had become to them almost 
necessaries of life. Smitten in many 
cases by the same scorbutive affec- 
tions and other evidences of debility 
which prevailed among the original 

ison — compelled to en in 
aborious operations—exposed to con- 
stant danger, and kept ever on the 
alert,—their spirits and cheerfulness 
and zeal and discipline seemed to 
rise with the occasion. Never could 
have been a force more free from 

mbles, more cheerful, more will- 
ing, or more earnest.” 


But what of the noble little 
band of soldiers of both races, 
of civilians of all classes, and 
of tenderly nurtured ladies and 
children, who were shut up 
inside the Residency trenches 
for eighty-seven days before 
Havelock and Outram arrived, 
and for nearly two months 
afterwards ? 


“Few troops,” Sir John Inglis de- 
clared in his well-known despatch, 
“shave ever undergone greater hard- 
ships, exposed as they have been to 
a never-ceasing musketry fire and 
cannonade. They have also experi- 
enced the ultimate vicissitudes of ex- 
treme wet and intense heat, and that 
too with very insufficient shelter 
from either, and in many places 
without shelter at all. In addition 
to having had to repel real attacks, 
they have been exposed night and 
day to the hardly less harassing false 
alarms which the enemy has been 
constantly raising. . . . All there- 
fore had to stand to their arms and 
to remain at their posts until the 
demonstration had ceased ; and such 
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attacks were of almost nightly occur- 
rence. The whole of the officers and 
men have been on duty night and day 
during the eighty-seven days which 
the siege had lasted up to the arrival 
of Sir J. Outram. In addition to 
this military duty the force has 
been nightly employed in repairing 
defences, in moving guns, in bury- 
ing dead animals, in conveying 
ammunition and commissariat stores 
from one place to another, and in 
other fatigue duties too numerous 
and too trivial to enumerate here. 
I feel, however, that any words of 
mine will fail to convey any ade- 
quate idea of what our fatigue and 
labours have been,—labours in which 
all ranks and all classes, civilians, 
officers, and soldiers, have borne an 
equally noble part.” 


And then, after alluding to 
the almost universal sickness 
which decimated the garrison 


and killed scores of the women 
and children, he adds :— 


“T cannot refrain from bringing to 
the prominent notice of his Lordship 
in Council the patient endurance and 
the Christian resignation which have 
been evinced by the women of this 
garrison. They have animated us by 
their example. Many, alas! have 
been made widows and their children 
fatherless in this cruel struggle. But 
all such seem resigned to the will of 
Providence, and many, among whom 
may be mentioned the honoured 
names of Bird, of Polehampton, of 
Barbor, and of Gall, have, after the 
example of Miss Nightingale, consti- 
tuted themselves the tender and 
solicitous nurses of the wounded and 
dying soldiers in the hospital.” 


Among the many heroes of 
the Lucknow Residency Henry 
Lawrence, although he only 
survived the first few days of 
the siege, will always hold a 


chief place. His life was so 
noble, his character so attrac- 
tive, and his end so tragic, that 
his grave in the Residency 
grounds will always be a place 
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of pilgrimage for the English 
race. He was responsible for 
the choice of the Residency as 
the position to be held. It was 
his forethought that prepared 
it and stored it with ammuni- 
tion and provisions. It was 
pre-eminently his policy which 
secured to the garrison so many 
native soldiers and pensioners, 
without whose aid the English 
must have succumbed from 
sheer exhaustion. Mr Forrest 
does full justice to his character 
and services, and we venture to 
think in his account of Delhi he 
has given less than his right to 
John Lawrence, whose services 
were no less signal, although he 
may not have been so lovable 
as his brother Henry. Of the 
many gallant men who took 
part in the defence space for- 
bids us even to enumerate the 
names, much less their deeds. 
They are all recorded in Mr 
Forrest’s narrative, and any one 
who cares to read of heroism 
in the breach and in the mine 
and in the sortie will find them 
there told in the terse nervous 
language which befits them, so 
different from the word-painting 
of the modern journalist. Nor 
was the bravery all on one side. 


“ At Anderson’s post a few rebels 
with a mighty effort pushed through 
the stockade and abel the mound 
in front of the ditch. No sooner 
were they seen than they were 
assailed by a tremendous fire which 
laid them low. Yet others succeeded 
those who fell. A Moslem fanatic 
with the green standard of the 
Prophet led the ranks and animated 
the courage of his followers by re- 
ligious appeals. He fell riddled by 
bullets. A comrade seized him by 
the belt and threw himself with the 
body of the wounded standard- 
bearer over the stockade. The rebel 
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mass pushed on through the storm, 
and planted the scaling - ladders 
against the walls. But here as else- 
where they were met with most in- 
domitable resolution. A small band, 
animated by a single spirit, made 
good their stand against the over- 
whelming odds of numbers... . 
Other rebel chiefs rushing to the 
front shouted, ‘Come on, come on! the 
place is ours, it is taken !’ and respond- 
ing to the call, the men again and 
again returned to the assault, but 
they were received with deadly 
musketry and driven back with loss.” 


The mining and countermin- 
ing, the sortie and the attack ; 
the outgoing and incoming of 
Ungud the spy,—are more ex- 
citing than anything in fiction. 
The first gleam of hope brought 
by Ungud was on the 20th 
July, in the form of rumours 
of Havelock’s victories at 
Cawnpore. A few days later 
he came again with a letter 
from Havelock’s camp. Then 


followed, perhaps, the most 
trying time in the siege, when 
it came home to the garrison 
that Havelock’s advance had 


met with a_ check. “My 
strength now in Europeans,” 
. wrote Colonel Inglis to Have- 
lock on the 16th August, “is 
350, and 300 natives, and the 
men dreadfully harassed, and 
owing to part of the Residency 
having been brought down by 
round-shot, many are without 
shelter. If our native force, 
who are losing confidence, leave 
us, I do not know how the 
defences are to be manned.” 
Nevertheless the gallant leader 
kept a brave heart, as did every 
man in the garrison, and min- 
ing and countermining went 
gaily on. On the 16th August 
the faithful Ungud reappeared 
with a letter from Havelock 
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himself. Sir Colin Campbell 
had promised him fresh troops. 
‘“‘The reinforcements may reach 
me in about twenty to twenty- 
five days, and I will prepares 
everything for a march on 
Lucknow. Do not negotiate, 
but rather perish, sword in 
hand.” Thus in the year 1857 
did a British general command- 
ing the relieving force advise 
his beleaguered comrade. 

But help was not yet at 
hand. Havelock was doing all 
he could. After fighting the 
enemy repeatedly, and defeat- 
ing them utterly, he found 
he could not hope to suc- 
ceed without reinforcements. 
The medical officers urged the 
necessity of giving the men 
rest. The superintending sur- 
geon represented that at the 
present rate of casualties the 
whole force would be anni- 
hilated in six weeks. The 
August sun and rains were. 
telling with fatal power on the 
men, worn out with marching 
and fighting. After a third 
fight at Bisharutgung he had 
to abandon for the time 
the hope of relieving Lucknow, 
and to fall back on Cawnpore. 
But not to rest. The Nana 
was in force at Bithore with 
the Saugor mutineers. Have- 
lock attacked and _ utterly 
routed them. But, as he tele- 
graphed to the Commander-in- 
Chief on the 19th August, 
“Without reinforcements I do 
only hope for success.” On 
his return to Cawnpore from 
his victory at Bithore he found 
awaiting him not praise, not 
congratulations, not honours, 
but the ‘Gazette’ announcing 
the appointment of Major- 
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General Sir James Outram to 
command the combined divis- 
ions of Dinapore and Cawn- 
pore. It was too tragic. 
Without explanation or warn- 
ing, this order must have been 
a bitter disappointment to the 
gallant veteran. Lord Canning 
and his advisers have been 
severely criticised for the 
“supersession” of Havelock. 
Mr Forrest has, we _ think, 
shown that no _ supersession 
was intended. Havelock was 
supposed to be on his way 
to Lucknow, and was in com- 
mand of a field force for the 
relief of that place. Any sore- 
ness, however, which Havelock 
felt, must have been removed 
by Outram’s telegram, which 
reached him some few days 
afterwards: “I shall join you 
with the reinforcements, but to 
you shall be left the glory of 
relieving Lucknow, for which 
you have so nobly struggled. I 
shall accompany you only in my 
civil capacity as commissioner, 
placing my military services at 
your disposal, should you please 
to make use of them, serving 
under you as a Volunteer.” 
And so it happened that 
to Havelock was reserved the 
glory of relieving Lucknow ; 
and to Outram came the even 
greater and more enduring fame 
of a noble act of renunciation. 
And “the confidence of Major- 
General Sir James Outram in 
Brigadier - General Havelock ” 
was indeed well justified, as 
Sir Colin Campbell said in his 
order confirming Outram’s self- 
effacement. ‘The energy, per- 
severance, and constancy of the 
Brigadier - General have never 
relaxed throughout a long 
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series of arduous operations, 
in spite of scanty means, a 
numerous and trained enemy, 
and sickness in his camp. 
Never have troops shown 
greater or more enduring 
courage than those under the 
orders of Brigadier - General 
Havelock.” 

It was reserved, however, 
for those troops under their 
beloved leader to show even 
still greater gallantry and ten- 
acity. It is impossible within 
our limits to follow Mr Forrest 
in his narrative of the fighting 
of Havelock’s force in cutting 
their way to the Residency 
through the tangled and forti- 
fied lanes of Lucknow. Night 
had fallen on the 25th Sep- 
tember when, “through the 
abandoned Clock Tower, the 
column marched straight to 
the Bailey Guard Gate. Faint 
with heat and excessive toil, 
and many staggering under 
wounds, the soldiers threw 
themselves on the ground to 
rest while a portion of the 
barricade was being torn aside 
—‘the moon rising calm and 
bright above us, and looking 
down coldly on our entry when 
at length all obstacles were 
removed.’” And here occurred 
one of those sad accidents of 
war which we must narrate, 
as it shows the spirit which 
animated the Indian sepoy 
“faithful to his salt.” As the 
column was advancing Lieuten- 
ant Aitken of the 13th Native 
Infantry (who held the Bailey 
Gate Guard throughout the 
siege) “heard the shouts of our 
men, and sallied forth with a 
party of his men to meet them. 
At the battery they met. The 
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soldiers in the excitement of 
the moment unfortunately mis- 
took the sepoys for rebels, and 
bayoneted three of them. ‘It 
is all for the cause,’ said a 
heroic sepoy to his comrades 
as his life-blood flowed away.” 
Many noble soldiers fell that 
day,—amongst them, the brav- 
est of the brave, the impetuous 
and masterful Neill. ‘“ And 
here,” wrote a soldier of the 
78th Highlanders to his brother, 
—“and here, when success had 
crowned our efforts, shocking 
to relate, our brave general 
Neill fell. He was an honour 
to his country, and the idol of 
the British army.” No leader 
can desire a grander epitaph. 

“Rarely has a commander,” 
wrote Lord Canning, “been so 
fortunate as to relieve by his 
success so many aching hearts, 
or to reap so rich a reward 
of gratitude as will deservedly 
be offered to Brigadier-General 
Havelock and his gallant band 
wherever their triumph shall 
become known.” And we can 
add with Mr Forrest, “The 
story of their triumph is well 
‘known wherever our English 
is spoken, and the more its 
history be examined the more 
will it be seen to be one of the 
most sublime episodes in our 
national history. The nature 
of the British soldier was then 
seen at its very best.” 

But to Havelock’s force it 
was not given to lead out 
the beleaguered garrison in 
triumph, or to disperse the 
Savage enemy who surrounded 
them. It was, indeed, the 
urgent desire of the Govern- 
ment that the garrison should 
be relieved. There were 470 
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women and children who were 
suffering terribly, and whose 
retention within the Residency 
meant many deaths. There 
were also numerous sick and 
wounded. To guard a convoy 
of not less than 1500 helpless 
persons through miles of city 
and suburb swarming with the 
enemy was impossible without 
a much larger force than 
General Outram had at his 
disposal. He therefore wisely 
resolved to remain in the Resi- 
dency, to extend his defences 
somewhat, and to await rein- 
forcements, which, as Delhi 
had fallen, he hoped might 
soon be sent to his aid. 

A new actor now comes upon 
the scene. Sir Colin Campbell 
had taken over the chief com- 
mand in India on the 17th 
of August. He had devoted 
himself to pushing on prepara- 
tions for taking the field, and 
sending up reinforcements. A 
skilful soldier and strategist, 
careful in design, bold in exe- 
cution, he would not allow him- 
self to be hurried. He found 
everything necessary to prepare 
and fit a force for the field in 
a starved state, and it was 
not until the 27th October that 
he was able to leave Calcutta. 
On the 3rd November he 
reached Cawnpore, and after 
arranging, as well as might be, 
for the safety of that place, 
which was threatened by a 
powerful force of the Gwalior 
mutineers and others, by leaving 
General Windham with 500 
British and 550 Madras infan- 
try and gunners, he left on 
the 9th and joined his camp, 
more than half-way to Luck- 
now. There he was met by the 
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gallant Kavanagh, then only 
an office clerk, who, disguised 
as a native, had made his way 
from the Residency through 
the enemy’s lines. He brought 
despatches and plans which 
enabled the Commander - in - 
Chief to decide on the course 
to follow. Mr Forrest gives us 
a notable picture of Colin 
Campbell reviewing his troops 
on the 11th November, before 
he made his final move. He 
had a great task before him. 


“With a force of 4500 men of all 
arms he had to rescue Outram from 
the grasp of 60,000 trained soldiers 
occupying strong positions. He had 
to carry and hold these positions un- 
til he reached the post held by Out- 
ram’s force. He had to do it, on 
account of the want of provisions, 
within a limited period. . . . He had 
to bring away the sick and wounded, 
women and children, evacuate the 
Residency, and withdraw his troops 
first to the Martiniére and Dilkoosha 
and then to the Alumbagh. He had 
then to leave here a small body of 
men to threaten the enemy, and then 
proceed with all haste to Cawnpore 
to save Windham and his garrison. 
The chances were against him, the 
risk was immense. But the risk had 
to be run to save women and children, 
to rescue an empire.” 


Most Englishmen and all 
Scotsmen, we hope, know how 
the gallant old Highlander did 
all this and more also. Those 
who wish to revive their 
memory of a grand story should 
read Mr Forrest’s narrative. 
The relief of the Residency 
by Sir Colin Campbell is an 
example of skilful leading and 
heroic courage with which every 
soldier should make himself 
familiar. The storming of the 
Secunderbagh, where a just fate 
overtook 2000 of the mutinous 
sepoys, well deserved Sir Colin 
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Campbell’s praise, ‘‘ There never 
was a bolder feat of arms.” 
British and Sikhs raced to be 
first into the breach. Lieuten- 
ant Cooper of the 93rd, 
Lieutenant Burroughs and 
Colonel Grant of the same 
regiment, Captain Lumsden of 
the 30th Bengal Infantry, 
Corporal Robert Fraser, Lance- 
Corporal Dunlay, and Private 
William Nairn, all of the 93rd, 
were amongst the first to 
scramble through it. We 
must find space to record the 
heroic action of Mukarrab 
Khan, a Mohammedan sepoy in 
the 4th Panjab Infantry, who, 
when the enemy fled through a 
gateway, and the heavy doors 
were on the point of being 
closed, “ pushed his left arm, on 
which he carried a shield, be- 
tween them, thus preventing 
them being shut: on his hand 
being badly wounded by a 
sword-cut he drew it out, in- 
stantly thrusting in the other 
arm, when the right hand was 
all but severed from the wrist.” 
“This devoted action of Mukar- 
rab Khan,” writes Lord Roberts, 
“TI myself witnessed.” 

But we must not linger over 
these glorious incidents, to which 
no one but Homer himself could 
do justice. Every one knows 
how, after fighting step by step, 
the Moti Mahal was reached, 
about 450 yards from the garri- 
son’s outposts; how Outram 
and Havelock with their staffs 
went forth under a heavy fire 
to greet the Commander-in- 
Chief; and how on the sward 
sloping down from the mess- 
house stood Colin Campbell, 
and a blaze of shot and musketry 
from the enemy in the Kaiser- 
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bagh rose upon them as the 
three veterans met. “This was 
a very happy meeting,” wrote 
Hope Grant, “and a cordial 
shaking of hands took place.” 
In the words of the Commander- 
in-Chief, “the relief of the be- 
sieged garrison had been accom- 
plished.” The hand of death 
was even then upon Havelock. 
When he was told that he had 
been knighted on the 26th 
September, in the words of Sir 
Henry Norman, “he lighted up 
a little.” But his work in this 
life was done. 

There was still much fight- 
ing to be done, the enemy to 
be driven back and restrained, 
while preparations were made 
for removing the garrison—for 
Sir Colin had resolved to with- 
draw altogether from Lucknow 
for the time. He had told 
Outram of his intention a week 
before, and his losses in effect- 
ing the relief, which amounted 
to at least an eighth of his 
force, went to confirm his 
decision. Hope Grant and 
others differed from him, but 
his mind was made up. No 
‘one now doubts that his decision 
was right. On the 10th Nov- 
ember he had written from 
Cawnpore to Outram :— 


“T am here with a very weak 
force, deficient in all essentials. I 
have not ammunition for more than 
three days’ firing ; but I have come 
to hand out the wounded, women and 
children, and garrison, and I have 
not means to attempt anything more, 
and I shall be thankful to effect this. 
I shall blow up the Residency. My 
communications are threatened from 
Calpee, where the Gwalior contingent, 
with forty guns, sixteen of which are 
heavy, are swelled by remnants of 
many regiments under Kour Sing to 
about 10,000 men.” 
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So the order went forth, and 
all prepared to leave the place 
which had been their prison 
and their refuge for so many 
months. At noon on the 19th 
they left the entrenchment, 
women and children, sick and 
wounded,— some of them in 
carriages, some in native carts, 
some in litters carried by Indian 
bearers, some who could walk 
on foot. Across the enemy’s 
line of fire, under musketry and 
grape, they were skilfully 
piloted across to the Secunder- 
bagh, “where they were wel- 
comed by the old chief.” At 
eleven o'clock that night they 
were taken to the Dilkusha, a 
solemn and silent procession, 
fearing every moment to hear 
the enemy’s guns gpen on them. 
About two in the morning they 
reached the Dilkusha in safety. 

Then the garrison had to be 
brought away; the treasure, 
the food, and the guns that 
were not destroyed had to be 
removed from the Residency 
without the knowledge of the 
enemy. With a reluctant step 
Sir John Inglis was the last to 
leave, and with his own hand 
he closed the gate. It was 
all splendidly done, their com- 
mander said when thanking and 
praising his troops: the move- 
ment by which the final rescue 
of the garrison was effected was 
“a model of discipline and 
exactness, the consequence of 
which was that the enemy 
was completely deceived, and 
the force retired by a narrow 
tortuous lane, the only line of 
retreat open, and in the face 
of 50,000 enemies, without 
molestation.” 

The joy that must have filled 
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the hearts of all at this success 
was to be saddened by the 
death of Havelock. As we 
have said, when he and Sir 
Colin met the hand of death was 
on him. On the 20th Nov- 
ember he had to be carried to 
the Dilkusha, where a soldier’s 
tent was pitched for him. As 
the enemy attacked the posi- 
tion next day, he was removed 
to a safer place. On the 23rd 
he was laid on a litter out- 
side his tent, where he was 
tended by his son. On the 
24th November he died. 


“On Christmas-day,” writes Mr 
Forrest, “news reached England of 
the Relief of Lucknow, and on Janu- 
ary 7th the joy of a nation was turned 
into mourning by the tidings of 
Havelock’s death. 


‘Bold Havelock died, 

Tender and Great and Good, 

And every man in Britain 

Says, ‘“‘I am of Havelock’s blood.”’ 


But Havelock belonged to a race that 
is not confined to a small island, 
and wherever our English is spoken 
the news of his death brought sorrow, 
and men said, ‘I am of Havelock’s 
blood.’ Let us never forget that the 
flags in New York were hung at half- 
mast high when Havelock died.” 


We must pass more hurriedly 
over Sir Colin Campbell’s march 
back to Cawnpore, over the 
episode of Windham’s discom- 
fiture by the force of mutineers 
from Gwalior and Calpee, and 
the return of Sir Colin in time 


to crush the enemy. Wind- 
ham’s management of this 
affair gave rise at the time to 
much adverse criticism, and 
created as much discussion as 
Buller’s operations at Colenso. 
The account given by Mr 
Forrest we take to be the 
most complete yet published, 
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It is founded on the official 
documents collated with fresh 
information obtained from other 
sources, and especially from 
the original despatch of Briga- 
dier Carthew, whose part in 
the affair seems to have been 
much misunderstood. 

But to return to the main 
subject. After defeating the 
gathering of the enemy at 
Cawnpore, the Commander-in- 
Chief had to consider his plan 
of operations. At this time 
the whole of Oudh and Rohil- 
khund was in the hands of the 
enemy. Communications _be- 
tween Cawnpore and Delhi on 
the north, Allahabad on the 
south, and Agra on the west 
were by no means secure. The 
Dodb was overrun by bands of 
rebels, and the civil power was 
practically non-existent. Sir 
Colin’s first object was to 
restore communications with 
Delhi and the Panjab. Great- 
hed’s column had come down 
after the taking of Delhi and 
had passed through the North- 
Western Provinces, but without 
making a lasting impression or 
retaining a grip on the country. 
Sir Colin determined to “sweep 
the rebel masses from all sides 
of the Dodb on Fatehgarh,” to 
drive them across the Ganges 
into Oudh and Rohilkhund, 
where he hoped to retain them 
until he could crush them at 
leisure. By the end of the first 
week in January 1858 he had 
completed the first portion of 
his programme. Communica- 
tions with Agra and Delhi 
were restored —the rebels driven 
across the Ganges into Rohil- 
khund. It was his desire then 
to proceed to the conquest of 
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that province, leaving Oudh 
to the last. 

But there were considera- 
tions other than strategical 
which led Lord Canning to 
disapprove of this plan of 
campaign. “So long as Oudh 
is not dealt with,” he wrote, 
“there will be no real quiet 
this side of India.” And again, 
in answer to Sir Colin’s further 
arguments: ‘“ Paradoxical as it 
may appear, I think it of more 
importance to re-establish our 
power in the centre and capital 
of Oudh, which has scarcely 
been in our possession two 
years, than to recover our older 
possessions. Every eye is upon 
Oudh as it was upon Delhi... . 
It represents a dynasty, there 
is a king of Oudh seeking his 
own.” Sir Colin held to his 
ground. He argued that Oudh 
should wait until the autumn 


of 1858. Lord Canning, how- 
ever, remained firm. He under- 
stood the situation better than 


the old soldier. The Nana was 
stillin force. He was intriguing 
with the Mahrattas of Western 
India. Even at Ava news of 
Lucknow was anxiously awaited. 
Hyderabad was uneasy and in 
sympathy with Oudh. Jung 
Bahadur was coming down 
with a Ghurka force from 
Nepaul to aid us, and it would 
be very inexpedient to let him 
think that we were compelled 
to leave Oudh alone. For these 
reasons Sir Colin Campbell’s 
opinion was overruled, and an 
attack on Lucknow decided on. 
The collection of a sufficient 
force for the purpose occupied 
the Commander-in-Chief. Mean- 
while, Sir James Outram, with a 
very inadequate force, was hold- 
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ing his own gallantly at Alum- 
bagh. Repeatedly attacked by 
the enemy, he on every occasion 
repulsed them with heavy loss. 
His position was hazardous, and 
he received somewhat scant rec- 
ognition from the Commander- 
in-Chief, who did not altogether 
realise his difficulties. A full 
account of Outram’s operations 
will be found in Mr Forrest’s 
pages. During February, more- 
over, Franks and Jung Baha- 
dur were working their way up 
from the east through Oudh, 
inflicting severe punishment on 
the enemy wherever they met 
them. On the 18th February 
the order announcing the form- 
ation of the army of Oudh was 
issued. Brushing aside a miser- 
able attempt on the part of the 
military authorities in England 
to provide commands for their 
own favourites at the expense 
of the safety of India, Sir 
Colin Campbell chose his leaders 
with sound judgment. General 
Archdale Wilson of Delhi fame 
was to command the artillery ; 
Brigadier Robert Napier the 
engineer brigade; Hope Grant 
the cavalry division. The in- 
fantry was distributed in three 
divisions,— the first under 
Major-General Sir James Out- 
ram; the second under Briga- 
dier-General Sir E. Lugard ; 
the third under Brigadier- 
General Walpole. There was 
still another delay, caused by 
the necessity, as a matter of 
policy, of waiting for Jung 
Bahadur and General Franks 
to come up. Together they 
numbered 12,000 men. But it 
was not for their assistance so 
much as out of courtesy to our 
ally, Jung Bahadur, that it was 
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decided to wait until he could 
take a share in “the grand 
operations.” 

On the 2d of March the ad- 
vance on the Dilkusha began, 
and from that date until the 
19th there was constant fight- 
ing, one stronghold after an- 
other being wrested from the 
enemy. The operations were 
conducted by Sir Colin with 
admirable skill, and executed 
by the troops with indomitable 
courage and energy. The cap- 
ture of the Moosa Bagh on the 
19th March marked the victor- 
ious close of a series of signal 
operations which had extended 
over twenty days. The enemy 
suffered very heavily, especially 
in the storming of the Kaiser 
Bagh, where hard fighting took 
place. We would willingly 
dwell on several of the most 
striking incidents: the storming 
of the Begum Kothi, where the 
gallant Hodson received his mor- 
tal wound ; and the magnificent 
conduct of the Naval Brigade 
under Peel, who fell severely 
wounded on the 9th March. 
But space forbids, and we must 
refer the reader to Mr Forrest’s 
narrative, which closes with the 
end of this memorable siege. 
Fortunately in these operations 
our loss wassmall. “A gallant 
soldier himself, who was at his 
best in the thick of the battle, 
Sir Colin Campbell would never 
sacrifice his army in vain con- 
flict with hopeless obstacles.” 
The casualties amounted to only 
16 British officers, 3 native 
officers, and 108 men killed; 
51 British officers and 540 men 
wounded, and 13 men missing. 
“That this great success,” writes 
Lord Canning, “should have 
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been accomplished at so little 
cost of valuable lives, enhances 
the honour due to the leader 
who has achieved it.” 

The Indian Mutiny was a 
great time and produced great 
men, some of whom still live 
amongst us. Lord Curzon had 
many happy ideas in the ar- 
rangement of the Imperial cere- 
mony which has lately drawn 
so many visitors to the ridge 
at Delhi. The happiest of his 
inspirations was the invitation 
he gave to the Mutiny veterans 
of both races, and the place 
of high honour he assigned to 
them. And we are told that, 
among the many displays of 
grandeur and magnificence, no 
sight so moved the enthusiasm 
of the spectators as the pro- 
cession of the survivors of the 
heroic men who upheld the 
honour of the British name in 
1857. 

Before closing this article we 
venture to say a few words on 
the lessons which the events of 
that year have taught us. No 
doubt a vast change has come 
over India since that time. 
Thousands of miles of railway 
have been constructed, and 
there is no part of that vast 
continent to which reinforce- 
ments could not be sent in a few 
days. Education has spread, 
and it may be hoped that it 
would be more difficult now to 
persuade the people that we 
had formed deliberate designs 
upon their religion. A deep 
feeling of personal loyalty to 
the King and the royal family 
has no doubt been created. 
The army is in a state of 
better discipline and efficiency. 
We believe it, indeed, to be 
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thoroughly workmanlike, and 
prepared to take the field at a 
day’s notice. The forces sent 
by India to South Africa and 
China sufficiently prove the 
soundness of this confidence. 
But are we in closer touch with 
the people? Do we understand 
them better, have we any more 
certain knowledge of their feel- 
ings and their thoughts, of 
their reasons for discontent or 
their aspirations? We are 
afraid these questions can be 
answered only in one way. 
We have no better understand- 
ing, no closer contact, no more 
sure knowledge. We are much 
more powerful. There is a 
larger European force. The 
arsenals and guns are not in 
the hands of native soldiery. 
We have command of a great 
system of telegraphs and rail- 
ways. But the Mutiny taught 


us that our power rests on 


the British rifles. If we in- 
crease the number of Indian 
soldiers, if we extend our 
frontiers, annex new territories, 
and are brought into closer con- 
tact with other and perhaps 
hostile Powers, we are not safe 
unless we increase the Euro- 
pean army in a proportionate 
degree. When irresponsible 
persons, more conspicuous for 
a spurious humanity than for 
knowledge and wisdom, advo- 
cate the reduction of our army 
in India, it is well to remember 
what befell us in 1857. Our 
responsibilities and dangers 
within and without are much 
greater than they were then. 
If we have the advantages of 
Some 25,000 miles of railway, 
we should also have the task 
of guarding them in case of an 
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émeute. The number of help- 
less women and children of our 
own race and of the mixed race 
whom we should have to pro- 
tect is vastly in excess of what 
it was fifty years ago. Every 
railway-station of importance 
contains some of them. Their 
children at school in_ the 
hills amount to thousands. 
The English capital sunk in 
the railways and mills and 
other undertakings is enormous. 
Then look at the vast areas 
we have added to our Empire. 
On the east we have taken in 
Upper Burmah, a country as 
large as France, and we are 
in contact there with a French 
dependency. We have run out 
westward from the Indus to 
the borders of Persia, which is 
in the grip of Russia, and we 
have taken the first step 
towards a railway to Seistan. 
On the north-west we have 
delimited our boundary with 
the Amir, with the result that 
we are practically responsible 
for keeping the peace in an 
immense mountainous region 
inhabited by warlike and tur- 
bulent tribes. We have placed 
a garrison in Chitral in the 
Hindoo Kush, and made our- 
selves responsible for Gilgit on 
the borders of Kashgar. At the 
same time we have added very 
considerably to the native army. 
The Imperial troops, of whom 
for many reasons we are justly 
proud, are not so very different 
from the highly trained con- 
tingents of Gwalior and Indore 
which gave us so much trouble 
in 1857. It is true that they 
are recruited, or supposed to be 
recruited, from the natives of 
the States which support them, 
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and are therefore less dangerous 
and less likely to unite for 
mischief. On the other hand, 
they are not officered by 
Englishmen, they are bound to 
us by no ties, and they afford 
an opportunity for training the 
population of these States in the 
use of arms. Ten thousand 
men were added to the British 
garrison some twenty years 
ago, but this increase has been 
more than counterbalanced by 
the great extension of our terri- 
tories. It is hardly necessary 
to point to the proximity of 
Russia and her vastly increased 
power of doing us a mischief. 
As to the feeling of the 
people towards the British 
Power, the education we have 
given them has hardly added 
to their loyalty. It raises 


aspirations which we are un- 
able to satisfy. 


And it also 
teaches them how they may 
combine. The men who come 
to England for education, or to 
be qualified for the medical, 
legal, and other professions, do 
not return, as a rule, with more 
friendly or contented minds. 
It has been so from the time 
of 1857, and will be so always. 
Our knowledge of the people, 
our intimacy with them, so far 
from having grown with time, 
has, we fear, diminished. As 
in 1857, there is no one who 
will come forward to warn 
us of the danger that is be- 
neath our feet. The sudden 
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outburst of the agitation 
against cow-killing in 1893 is 
an example of this want of 
information. Brigadier-General 
Hearsey, who knew the people 
well, warned the Government 
in 1857 against expecting in- 
formation of coming danger 
from the native officers. Neither 
need we expect a danger-signal 
from the better class of Indians 
amongst the civil population. 
The events of 1857 ought to 
deter us for ever from inter- 
fering in any way with the 
religious prejudices or sensi- 
bilities of the Indians, whether 
Mohammedan or Hindoo. We 
have sailed pretty close to the 
wind in the matter of the Age 
of Consent. Fortunately the 
Act, which was pressed on the 
Government of India by people 
in England, is practically a 
dead letter. We have gone 
still closer to the wind in the 
matter of plague sanitation 
and prevention. Here the 
Government found that they 
were touching something hard, 
and drew back their hand. 
But what do we know of the 
inward thoughts of the millions 
who felt the iron of these plague 
rules enter into their soul, or how 
far they nourish resentment on 
account of them? If any one 
thinks that it is unwise or use- 
less to recall the events which 
are recorded in the volumes we 
have been discussing, let him 
ponder on these things. 
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